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ITe  think  you'll  like  THE  GREATEST  STORY  El’ER  TOLD"-  Et-ery  Sunday- ABC  Neiuork 


IH  5 -STAR  SERVICE  begins  for  Roy  Wishop  when  his  IH  service,”  Roy  tells  his  dealer,  O.  B.  Lunde,  of  Worthington  and 
dealer  stops  in  to  make  an  after-sale  check-up  on  the  new  Super  C  Lunde,  Rockford,  Ill.  "Why,  if  I’d  let  him,  he’d  be  greasing  and 
and  cultivator.  "You  and  my  boy  Lowell  sure  see  eye  to  eye  on  cleaning  the  Super  C  all  day.” 


"S-Star  Service  saves  time  for  me.  My  IH 

dealer  sets  up  a  schedule  to  look  over  and  take 
care  of  my  McCormick  equipment  at  the  time 
most  convenient  for  me,”  Roy  adds.  "Then,  it’s 
ready  to  go  when  I  want  to  get  in  the  held.” 

"My  IH  dealer's  servicemen  are  cracker- 
jacks.  They  really  know  McCormick  farm 
equipment.  I’ve  learned  from  experience  that 
when  I  need  service  to  keep  my  machinery  on 
the  job,  they’re  the  best  help  I  can  get!” 


"I  bought  a  McCormick^  FARMAU! Super  C 
because  I  know  I  can  always  count  on 

IH  5-Star  Service 

says  Roy  Wishop,  Route  6,  Rockford,  III. 


u 


"I  don’t  mind  saying  I  looked 
around  a  long  time  before  I  bought 
my  tractor,”  says  Roy  Wishop.  "I 
decided  on  a  Farmall  Super  C  for 
two  reasons: 

"First,  the  Super  C  gives  me  the 
most  work  for  the  money  on  my 
170-acre  farm. 

"Second,  I’ve  found  from  31 
years’  farming  experience  I  can 
count  on  my  IH  dealer  for  5-Star 
Service.  That’s  important  to  me. 


because  I  do  all  of  my  own  field 
work.  If  I  need  service,  I  need  it 
(inick,  so  as  not  to  lose  time  in  the 
field.  I’ve  learned  you  can  count  on 
good,  prompt  service  when  you  use 
McCormick  equipment.” 

Make  a  date  now  with  your  IH 
dealer.  Put  his  5-Star  Service  man¬ 
power  on  your  crop  production 
team.  Dependable  IH  5-Star  Serv¬ 
ice  is  another  reason  why  it  pays  to 
standardize  on  IH  farm  equipment! 


It  takes  ojj  fjye  to  maintain  built-in  performance 

J 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

S-STAR 
SERVICE 

MAINTAINS  CUUT  IN  RfRTORMANCC 


if  IH-Trained  Servicemen 
if  IH-Approved  Tools  and  Equipment 
if  IH  Blue  Ribbon  Certified  Quality 
if  IH  Precision-Engineered  Parts 
if  IH  Pre-Scheduled  Inspection  for 
Scheduled  Service 


•SEE  YOU  AT  THE  POttS" 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


Internotionol  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors... 
Motor  Trucks. ..Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units... Refrigerators  and  Freezers— Gen'l  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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to  talk  of 
Poultry  Profits 


When  you  talk  about  poultry  profits,  you’ve  got  to  talk  about 
feed,  which  is  50-60%  of  the  cost  of  producing  eggs,  and  as  much  as  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  broiler  production.  The  poultryman,  therefore, 

who  achieves  the  greatest  feeding  efficiency,  is  sure  to  reap  the  biggest 
profits.  One  means  of  obtaining  greater  feeding  effectiveness  is  through  the 
use  of  feeds  containing  Seagram  Solubles,  because  Seagram  Solubles 
supply  the  necessary  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins  which  step  up  egg 
production  and  contribute  to  faster,  steadier  broiler  growth.  The  value  of 
this  nutritious  feed  supplement  to  the  feed  industry  has  given  us  a 

responsibility  of  which  we  are  proud,  because  in  supplying 
Seagram  Solubles  to  feed  mixers,  we  are  serving  the  poultryman. 


JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS.  INC.,  LOUISVILLE  1,  KENTUCKY 
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REGoodrich 

tires  save  lime  all  around  the  farm  for  the  Pickens  family 


Dick  Pickens  gets  advice  on  discing  a  field  from  his  father.  The  tractor  rolls  on  Power-Curve  rears  and 
''Ea.<t  Steer"  front  tires  that  "steer  better  than  any  tire  he  used"  says  Afr.  Pickenv 


OHN  O.  PICKENS  farms  414 
acres  near  Hoytville,  Ohio.  His 
fields  of  corn,  beans,  alfalfa  and  oats 
spread  over  Hancock,  Putnam  and 
Henry  counties  in  the  center  of  this 
rich  northwest-Ohio  agricultural  area. 

Here  farming  is  a  family  affair.  As 
soon  as  the  three  Pickens  boys  could 
see  over  the  steering  wheel,  they 
learned  to  run  a  tractor  —  today  help 
run  all  the  farm  equipment  including 
3  tractors,  2  corn  pickers,  a  self- 
propelled  combine,  a  9-ton  truck 
with  special  hydraulic  lift  partly  de¬ 
signed  by  John  Pickens,  and  18 
other  implements. 

To  get  the  extra  traction  he  needs 
in  the  heavy  black  soil  on  this  farm, 
Pickens  uses  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power- 
Curve  tractor  tires.  "They  pulled  me 
out  of  a  greasy  alfalfa  field  without 
slipping,”  he  commented,  adding, 
"I  notice  these  tires  clean  fine  and 
give  a  really  smooth  ride  over  rough 
ground.  The  hard  nose  of  each  cleat 
stays  firm  and  really  bites  in.”  That’s 
why  every  turn  of  a  Power-Curve 
tire  counts  — why  you  work  faster 
and  save  fuel. 

BFG  tires  have  rounded  profile 

Tractor  tires  that  have  a  flat  profile 
tend  to  push  the  soil  ahead.  Penetra¬ 
tion  actually  is  restricted.  But  Power- 
Curve  tires  are  built  like  a  round-edge 
spade — with  husky  cleats  rounded 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  tread. 
Result:  Power-Curve  tires  take  a  clean, 
sharp  bite  into  the  soil,  penetrate 
better  and  give  full  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  traction  in  reverse  or  forward. 


Tapered  Power-Curve  cleats  dig 
deeper  because  they  are  higher  in  the 
center  than  those  of  the  other  leading 
makes.  You  get  greater  drawbar-pull 
and  the  extra  rubber  means  Power- 
Curve  tires  wear  longer.  No  wonder 
Mr.  Pickens  says,  "Power-Curve  tires 
give  me  better  service  than  any  trac¬ 
tor  tires  I’ve  ever  used.  Save  time.” 

John  Pickens  carries  his  preference 
for  B.  F.  Goodrich  to  his  truck  tires. 
Recently  his  BFG  tires  pulled  a  24- 
ton  load  from  a  field  so  soft  the  dif¬ 
ferential  touched  the  soil.  "Yet  those 
tires  didn’t  slip  a  bit,”  he  reports. 

"The  end  of  my  tire  troubles” 

So  says  John  Pickens  about  his 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Tubeless  Tires  that  seal 
punctures,  protect  against  blowouts. 
New  "Life-Saver”  Tubeless  Tires  also 
defy  skids.  Thousands  of  tiny  "grip- 


blocks”  stop  you  in  as  much  as  20‘/V. 
less  distance, give  you  as  much  as  40'a> 
more  pulling  power.  Here’s  greater 
safety  and  comfort — and  the  "Life- 
Saver”  outwears  other  passenger 
tires! 

You,  too,  can  enjoy  the  extra  power 
and  safety  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires.  Your 
BFG  retailer  will  show  you  how  to 
cut  tire  costs  and  get  better  service. 
Look  for  his  name  under  Tires  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  of  your  telephone  book. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Boh  and  Jack  Pickens  fill  their  tractor  with  gas 
at  the  start  of  the  day.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power- 
Curve  tires  have  self -cleaning  open -center  tread. 


Mildred  Pickens  gets  ready  to  drive  into  Hoytville 
on  B.  F.  Goodrich  Tubeless  Tires.  Her  husband 
says  that  they  are  "the  best  tires  he  ever  had" . 


lelping  John  Pickens  load  fertilizer  on  his  truck 
re  sons  jack  and  Boh.  Daughter  Marilyn  watches. 
,ir  Piitensisan  aeent  for  two  fertilizer  combanies. 


SURGE  TEAT  CUPS  DON’T  CREEP! 

The  gentle  but  persistent  and  lively  TUG  &  PULL  of  the  Surge  holds 
the  teat  cups  down  where  they  belong  so  that  they  don’t  creep  up  and 
injure  the  udder.  Cows  respond  to  the  Surge  because  they  are  com¬ 
fortable  with  the  Surge. 

That’s  why— year  after  year— increasing  thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
switch  to  the  Surge.  In  1951  more  thousands  switched  to  Surge  than 
ever  before— not  just  more  farmers  but  more  thousands  of  farmers. 


Your  Surge  Service  Dealer  will  be  glad  to 
come  out  to  your  farm  and  tell  you  and  show 
you  exactly  how  Surge  protects  the  udders  of 
your  good  cows  and  shortens  the  time  you  use 
in  milking. 

*More  than  in  any  previous  year 


Milk  with  Genuine 


Tug  &  Pull 
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COMLNC;  IN  SPRING 

I'  -  r,  *  ->  fur  morning  chores  is  yank- 
II  <  <zen  10-gallon  milk  cans 

I'ut  ol  tile  fCi  icr,  you  will  be  interested 
in  th>  story.  Milk  Through  a  Hose.”  It 
gives  all  the  information  about  the  newr 
method  of  handling  milk  in  refrigerated 
tanks;  there  are  no  more  heavy  cans  to 
lift.  .Around  Washington,  D.  C.,  dairy 
farmers  say  that  bulk  mdk  handling  is 
the  greatest  idea  to  hit  dairying  since  the 
milking  machine. 

“Farming  on  Stilts”  is  one  of  the  new 
techniques  being  used  to  speed  up  corn 
production  on  Midwest  farms.  T  he  high 
wheeled  detasseler  has  graduated  into  a 
tool  for  fertilizing,  spraying  for  bugs,  cut¬ 
ting  the  tassels  off  and  applying  a  season- 
end  spray  to  disintegrate  the  corn  stocks. 
There  are  other  new  techniques  in  the 
corn  picture,  too,  like  the  midget  tractors 
that  go  dashing  through  the  rows  of  full 
grown,  ripening  corn  to  plant  grain  when 
it  should  be  planted — in  September. 

“Natural  Soil  Builders"  gives  all  the 
facts  on  rock  phosphate  and  other  useful 
fertility  developers. 

There  are  “New  Ways  to  Handle 
Hay”  and  Farm  Quarterly  will  give 
you  a  look  at  the  hay  field  in  March  to 
see  the  new  methods  that  will  be  used 
at  haying  time  three  months  later. 

Two  stories  will  tell  you  more  about 
pastures  and  in-between  crops — “Blue- 
grass  Makes  a  Comeback”  and  “The 
Secorid  Team.” 

“1000  Pounds  More  Milk  Per  Year” 
is  the  estimate  that  Brigham  F'arms  of 
St.  .Albans,  A’ermont,  say  you  can  add 
on  to  any  good  cow’s  record  with  the 
right  feed  and  handling.  Cesaire  LaCoste, 
the  herdsman  gives  the  facts. 

“Lamb  Pool’’  tells  how  groups  of 
farmers  are  organizing  cooperatives  and 
getting  more  for  their  lambs.  The  packers 
like  the  pools,  too,  because  they  g<-t 
higher  quality  lambs. 

“Bloat’’  is  an  unpleasant  sounding 
word  and  to  livestock  men  it  can  mean 
a  nightmare  about  the  end  of  May. 
Ltading  scientists,  veterinarians,  beef 
cattle  feeders  and  dairymen  give  their 
own  solutions  to  the  bloat  problem. 

“The  Rustle  of  Spring”  brings  Louis 
Bromfield’s  charming  story  of  the  woods 
and  fields  at  Malabar  Farm,  along  with 
Joe  Monroe’s  beautiful  photographs,  an 
early  look  at  Spring  in  the  country. 

Have  you  ever  been  told  that  you 
can’t  freeze  a  banana?  Or  that  you  can’t 
re-freeze  something  that’s  once  been 
thawed?  The  Farm  Home  Section  opens 
with  a  story  on  freezing  by  Marie  .Arm¬ 
strong  Essipoff,  the  woman  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  methods  of  using  the  freezer  for 
twice  as  many  foods  as  the  instructions 
tell  you  about. 

There’s  an  article  on  “Farm  Auctions” 
telling  of  some  valuable  “finds”  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  picked  up  in  old  homes;  and 
an  instructive  and  interesting  story  on 
"Green  Hunting.” 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY.  .  .  A  CHALLENGE  ...  AN  INVITATION  TO 


Only  250 
Leading  Farmers 


If  you  are  among  the  top  5%  of  American 
Farmers  who  produce  38%  of  our  national 
farm  income,  this  message  is  for  YOU. 


Will  you  qualify  for  and  elect  to  take  part  in  large-scale  tests  of 
Hybro-Tite*?  Will  you  be  one  of  250  leading  farmers  who  cooperate 

#  to  help  develop  new  methods  of  grassland  farming 

^  to  help  find  ways  to  improve  yields  and  profit  from  cotton, 
^  corn,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  other  food  and  fiber  crops 

^  to  help  develop  methods  of  putting  worn  out  soils,  "prob¬ 
lem  soils,"  or  marginal  lands  into  profitable  production 

Hybro-Tite  is  a  natural  rtK'k  soil  conditioner  .  .  .  not  a  synthetic  or  manufac¬ 
tured  product.  Contains  potash  plus  19  other  minerals  and  trace  elements.** 

We  make  no  claim  that  Hybro-Tite  will  produce  miracles.  But  limited  tests 
indicate  that  it  is  an  economical  soil  conditioner  tor  large-scale  operations. 


PROFIT  POSSIBILITIES 
MAY  BE  LARGE 


Hybro-Tite  is  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  same 
way  lime  is  applied.  It  may  be  spread  when¬ 
ever  labor  and  machinery  are  available.  Minerals  are  released  gradually. 
"Holding  power"  may  extend  over  a  perit)d  of  years,  even  on  sandy  soils. 

Profits  for  growers  who  adopt  this  method  of  soil  conditioning  may  be  large, 
but  we  are  frank  to  say  that  on  some  soils,  results  may  not  be  exciting. 

Results  so  far,  however,  have  been  so  successful  that  we  are  willing  to  supply 
test  quantities  of  Hybro-Tite  in  carloads  <  40  tons )  at  nominal  cost  plus 
freight,  to  selected  growers.  This  makes  the  carload  price  to  the  grower  S400 
to  S700,  depending  on  the  freight  rate.  In  some  localities  half-carload  deliv¬ 
eries  (20  tons;  at  S200  to  5350  can  be  made  in  stop-over  shipments. 


WHO  CAN  QUALIFY 
FOR  THESE  TESTS? 


Nationally  we  seek  250  farmers  for: 


125  grassland  farming  tests 
30  tests  on  corn 
10  tests  on  small  grains 
1 0  tests  on  apples 
10  tests  on  peaches 


25  tests  on  citrus  groves 
10  tests  on  tobacco 
1 0  tests  on  potatoes 
10  tests  on  garden  vegetables 
1 0  tests  on  cotton 


You  may  qualify  if  you  are  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in  your  county ...  if 
you  grow  pure-bred  cattle  or  hogs,  hybrid  corn,  or  big  yields  of  fruits,  tobacco, 
cotton,  or  other  crops. 

You  are  probably  an  officer  of  county,  state,  or  national  groups  devoted  to 
improving  farming  methods  and  income.  You  may  manage  your  own  farm 
or  farms,  or  you  may  employ  managers  .  . .  but  you  will  personally  inspect 
results  of  the  Hybro-Tite  tests. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  PART 
IN  THESE  TESTS 


Without  promising  or  prophesying  any  mir¬ 
acles,  we  feel  certain  that  the  tests  of  Hybro- 
Tite  may  point  the  way  to  big  improvements  in  grassland  farming  methods, 
and  to  important  cash  and  labor  savings  in  the  production  of  other  crops; 
may  also  reveal  ways  to  put  marginal  land  into  profitable  production. 

Think  of  the  acreage  on  which  you  plan  to  make  these  tests.  Check  on  list, 
above.  Write  or  wire  us,  telling  what  test  or  tests  you'd  like  to  make.  We  ll 
appreciate  an  early  answer  since  we  must  keep  these  tests  on  the  proportional 
basis  indicated  in  the  list. 


Address  your  letter  or  telegram  to: 
CHARLES  L.  DAVIDSON 

POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

(Division  of  Davidson  Granite  Company) 

Lithonia,  Georgia 


Trade-mark  of  the  Potash  Rotk  Co.  of  America. 

Potash  —  plus  Aluminum.  Silicon.  Sodium.  Titanium.  Calcium,  Phosphorus.  .Maftncsium, 
Iron.  .Manganese.  Strontium,  Yttrium,  Silver,  Zinc,  Zirconium,  Lead,  Chromium,  Nickel, 
Vanadium,  Copper, 


Nam«, 


Address. 


posts. 
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NtW  IDEA -HORN  Leader 

Quickly  ends  “endless”  jobs 

10  easy-on,  interchangeable  at¬ 
tachments.  Three  models  fit  over 
80  different  tractors.  Low  clear¬ 
ance  .  .  .  fast  lift  .  .  .  high  reach. 
This  versatile  tool  knows  no  off 
season;  keeps  busy  year  ’round. 


-  Pulling,  setting,  car- 

^  rying  poles  and 


Lifting,  transporting 
portable  hog 
houses,  range  shel¬ 
ters,  barrels,  milk 
cons,  r<,!ls  of  fenc¬ 
ing,  stumps,  logs, 
stones,  etc. 


Shreds  and  pulverizes  thoroughly  .  . 
spreads  controlled  amounts  evenly 


There  are  three  New  Idea  Manure  Spreader 


models  ideal  for  quick,  easy,  frequent  spread 


ing.  They  are  on-and-off  your  tractor  in  sec 


onds.  You  control  the  rate  of  feed  with  an 


easy  hand  lever.  They  shred  and  pulverize 


thoroughly;  spread  evenly  whether  you 


apply  manure  thick  or  thin. 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  bed  is  made  of  select 


pine  treated  to  resist  acids,  and  securely  riv 


eted  to  rigid  steel  framing.  Flared  sideboards 


give  extra  big  load  capacity.  Wide  upper  cyl 


inder  removes  top  of  load  first,  giving  lower 


cylinder  proper  clearance  to  move  bottom 
of  load  ...  a  feature  which  greatly  reduces 
draft  and  power  requirements.  Centrally 
loaded,  self-aligning  bearings  keep  working 


parts  running  true.  New  Idea  Spreaders  are 


built  to  take  the  sudden  shocks  of  heavy 


loads  from  hydraulic  loaders,  and  to  operate 


at  modern  tractor  speeds. 


Your  community  New  Idea  dealer  is  the  man 


to  see  for  additional  details.  He  can  quickly 


show  you  why  the  New  Idea  line  of  Spread 


ers  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 


/f’s  a  good  idea  to  own  a  NEW  IDEA 


The  value  of  manure  is  roughly  $6.50  to  $9.00  per  ton.  A  herd  of 
20  cows  produces  around  $1600  worth  of  manure  a  year  ...  or  $80.00 


worth  per  cow.  This  profit  is  yours  if  you  handle  and  spread  manure 


properly.  Write  for  free  booklet.  Barnyard  Manure. 


Dozing,  grading, 
leveling;  terroce 
building  ond  main¬ 
tenance. 


Easily  handles 
crates,  boles,  heavy 
timbers,  piping, 
heavy  small  equip¬ 
ment,  motors. 


Top  *ool  for  break¬ 
ing  loose  and  load¬ 
ing  manure. 


Buck-raking  and 
stacking. 


Ydea  SUBSIDIARY - 

~  ~  /ll/T'ri  ••^'•UfACTURIMS 

FABRI  equipment  CO.  /l  _  ^  CORfORATIOR 

D*pf.  705,  Celdwater,  Ohio 


Mall  coupon 
today  for 

froo 

folders  I 


Send  free  felders  at  checked: 

1  Manure  Spreaders  r 

J  lime  Spreaders  ■ 

new  IDEA-HORN  leaders 
iFoctOf  Mow#rt  ■ 

All  SIqqI  Wogons  " 

I  Sf##l  Wagon  ftoxoi 

□  "Bornyard  Ailanure'*  I 


n  4. Bar  Rakes  A  Ts 
J  Hay  loaders 
J  Atl-Purpose  Elevi 
j  Corn  Rickers 
J  Corn  Shelters 
J  Transplanters 
booklet 
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stark  Glorious  Roses 

Xeir  vuriitU'!-  or  olil  favorltff,  ro«e 
lovif'  will  fliid  tl.i'Tii  all  In  the  inw 
Stark  l-;':u!<‘  cataloi: — howu  in  all 
tlii'ir  Color!  fraKraiit  ^luryl 


Stark  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs 

Color  and  frasrancc  from  early  rprliie 
to  late  fall  witli  glorious  Stark  Flower¬ 
ing  Sliriilis  around  your  home  See  the 
amazinK  hardy  selection  Stark  oilers. 


Hedges  and  Shade  Trees 

Extra  hartly  Stark  Htalges  and  Shade 
Trees  have  long,  full  root  systems  for 
raiiid.  healthy  growth.  Add  beauty 
and  privacy  to  your  home. 


Exclusive  New  Burbank  Horticultural 
Achievements 

-America's  W  izard  of  Her- 
ticulture.  I.uther  Hurhank, 
asked  Stark  Hro  «  to  earry  • 
on  his  great  work.  Only  X 
Stark  Bro  s  offer  exclu-  ■ 

-Ive  liurhank  New  Fruit 

and  Hose  Creations  Inelud- 

ing  more  colorful,  hardier 

Peaches,  new  I'lunis.  Plum- 

cots  and  Fuzzles.-  Peaches.  ^ 

larger,  long  stemmed  fra- 

grant  Cllmhing  Hoses,  etc.  /  * 

Extensive  Hurhank  research 

is  carrieil  on  con-tantly  at 

Hurhank's  orchards  and  ' 

Stark  Bro's  vast  Nurseries. 


K  D  K  K  mail  this  coupon  for 
m  aW  m  K  1953  colorphoto  catalog 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO. 
Box  216]  Louisiana,  MISSOURI  FUI2-32 


! _ I  PHOTO  KKTlT-LANOSt’APK  C’.ATAlaOii  rtlUnl  With  KorueoUB 

iiitural  color  photoKrapht^  of  your  3()2  varietict^  of  PioweruiK  Shruhii, 
Kiowering  'ITcct^.  Shade  Trees,  VineH.  ShruhH.  Ko^e^.  Fruit  'Pret*?^.  lltTru  t» 
— showliu;  ST.ARK  Kxclusive  Patente<l  Proc<*K«  HARDY  DWARF  and 
S  r  \ND.\RD  FRriT  TRKFS,  containing  new  Stark  Home  Landtica(>e 
Planning  and  Planting  Guide. 


137  Years  of  Experience  Your  Guarantee 

Plant  Stark  R<i>es.  Flowering  Siirul»s.  Fruit  Tro<**<.  etc.  and 
you  plant  tlie  HFS  r  money  can  buy.  Stark  Hn»>i  are  now  in 
tlieir  l.'Ctli  year  — tlie  world  >*  large>t  un<l  .\inerica  h  ohie>t 
-  “  .vihmI  aAd  operatetl  ttnlay.  a.-  for  the  na>t  h  geiier- 

. .  ....  tlie  Stark  family.  Kach  Stark  order  h  hacktHi  by 

a  Thnt-H'ay  Stark  (Juarantee  of  ^atisfaction  to  you. 

Rush  Coupon  Today  for  Your  Copy  of  New 
Stark  Bro’s  64-Page  Catalog  — FREE! 

See  with  your  own  eyes  the  hreathtakliig  beauty 
■  “  ”  "  ”  1  of  Stark  Bro  s  Roses,  Vines.  Flowering  .Shrubs, 

I  .Shade  'Frees  and  Flowering  Fruit  Trees, 

fQD  I  exactly  as  they  will  grow  and  hliMim  arouiif* 

,  ,  I  your  own  homel  Se*-  how  you  can  save  money 

\LOG  *  with  your  own  huekyard  "Vest  Pewket"  .stark 

•  Dwarf  Tree  Oretiard.  l.earn  how  Stark  Bro  s 

>  I  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  and  Drna- 

•  VU.  I  mentals  hoo.st  property  valu<-s.  <;et  complete 

Ctrl  AO  ■  Stark  Planning  and  Planting  (lulde  — .AI.L 

,  FREE  in  the  hig.  brand  new  IU.M  .stark  laind- 

'OLOR-  '  seape-Frult  Colorphoto  Catalog—  A  (irand 

’orgeous  *  Book  Over  a  Foot  Long.  Ru.sh  Coupon  Today. 


.strei’t  ur  R.F'.D . County. 


P  O . Zone . State . 

□  CHF:CK  HERF:  for  Money-Making  sales  Plans  and  FREE  Ikemon- 
Ktration  Kit.  Introduce  Stark  Super-Ouality  A'arietles  to  friends, 
neighbors.  Pleasant,  easy  work.  Spare  or  full  Ume.  No  experience  needed. 


Exciting  New  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How  to  Sav 
Money  and  Surround  Your  Home  With  Natu 
Colorful  Beauty  All  Spring,  Summer  and  F 

Just  mail  the  ofnipon  at  the  iMittom  of  this  ad  and  get  AHSOLl'I 
I-'KKE  Giant  Xe\v  (id-page  ('oloi'iiliDto  .''tark  Land.sca|)e  and  Fruit 
Catalog- Hrand-Xew  llt.'i.'i  Edition:  biggest  of  its  kind!  Page  after  jiagei 
natural  eolor  photos  of  heautiful  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  lovely  ^ 
colorful  Perennials  and  attractive  Hedges  and  Shade  Trees  — PLl'S  w 
famous  U.  S.  Patented  and  Trade-marked  FHITT  TREE  Varieties  dev 
and  grown  only  hy  Stark  Bro’s.  Xew  Stark  Eand.seaiie-Fruit  Book  im 
valuable  Planting  (iuidc— tells  WH.\T  to  plant,  WHERE  to  jilant. 
to  plant  for  joyful  color  around  your  home  all  yt'ar  long!  Plant  Stark 
extra  hardy  Roses,  Vines,  Trei's  and  Shrubs  and  see  how  in  l<ss  thane 
nature  transforms  even  bare  and  plain  home  grounds  into  a  sIioa'-  jilace. 
liro’s  varieties  are  world-famous  for  EXTR.\  (REALITY,  EXTR.V  Vi 
I'iXTRA  BEAUTY!  They  grow  fasten,  bloom  (luicker,  bt'ar  younger  ani; 
in  bloom  longer.  Husky, spreading,deep,  full  Stark  root  systems  mean  lo 
Develojied  anil  grown  by  leading  horticulturists.  Stark  Bro’s  jilants  and 
embellish  your  home  and  actually  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  value 
—  mail  cou|)on  X(  )W  for  your  own  copy  of  this  big  new  Stark  Landscai 
Book,  containing  the  u.scful  Stark  Planning  and  Planting  Guide  1 


IT'S  EASY  TO  PLAN  BALANCED, 

„  ARTISTIC  LANDSCAPING  YOURSELF 

Even  If  you  ilon't  want  to  make  a  hoiihy  of  growing 
lhlnK^.  you  and  your  family  will  llml  It  !‘heer  jo>  ami 
a  re:d  money  sa'  er  to  plan  colorful  landscaping  for 
your  home  grounds— Just  a-s  an  exiwrt  would  plan 
it— with  the  aid  of  the  simiile.  Illustrattxl  diri-etlons 
Stark  Hro's  s<‘nd  you  In  thU  hIg  new  hook  —  FREFL 
It's  easy  to  plan  a  simiile  planting  itrogram  that 
will  provide  glorious  hfiMims  from  early  sjirlng 
through  summer  anil  late  fall  (no  matter  where 
you  live) — and  nestle  your  hon)e  In  a  frame  of 
color  that  will  l>e  admired  hy  your  neighbors  and 
every  i)8sser-hv.  Each  Stark  shliiment  lucludea 
complete,  detalUxJ  idantlng  mstructluua. 


STAR 

NURSERI 

ORCHARD! 

Box  2163  Town  of  Louisiana,  MISSU 
—  Up  North,  near  the  Iowa  Line 
Largest  in  World  .  .  .  Oldest  in  .lf"‘ 
g  Big  Nurseries— East  to  Wett 


Men  and  Women  Wanted  to  Sell  Stark  Trees 
MAKE  MONEY  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Turn  your  spare  time  into  cash!  Introduce  famo^ 
Stark  World^s  Champion  Super-Quality  Varieties  in 
your  locality  —  easy,plea.sant  work  during  evenings, 
Saturdays,  any  time.  No  experience  needed.  Every¬ 
one  knows  Stark  Bro’s,  World’s  Largest  Nursery, 
founded  137  years  ago.  Get  big,  colorful  money¬ 
making  sail's  outfit  FREE.  Shows  you  how  to  start 
earning  first  day  you  try.  CHECK  COUPON  and 
mail  today! 

Check  Bottom  Box  if  YOU  want  to 
Make  Spare  Time  Money! 


Xefcher  SeMs  Spare  Time 

Jol)n  \\ .  Simmons,  \V. 
Va.,  lias  earned  big 
money  spare  time  dur¬ 
ing  past  21  years  sidling 
Slat  k  T  rces,  Siirulis,  etc. 

Mother  of  3Earns$974. 55 

Mrs''Vtea^/raman. 

Idaho,  earned  $174.55 
last  season  ill  spare 
bums.  Mure  tiiis  year. 


Farmer  Sold  $516.S7ii 

John  Holiir!i1geJ*k'e\v  Y 
a  tarnier,  finds  this 
bulb  pleasant  and  pt  ' 


Big  Earnings  in  Spai  -  H 
J.  B.  Johnson,  North  < 
lina.  during  past  6  y.-ars 
sold  over  S7.000.0<i 
of  Stark  Bro's  Kb'’ 
Shrub,  Fruit  Tree  \  me 
Kuse  orders. 


A  GIANT  BOOK  OVER  A  FOOT  LO 


IfUEL 


Bigger,  Stronger  Litters 


Giant  Feed  Power  builds  tomorrow's  pigs  to¬ 
day!  ...gives  your  brood  sows  what  they  need  for 
big,  husky  litters  that  live,  grow  without  let>up,  get 
to  market  fast! 

Giant  feed  power  is  yours  in  WAYNE  BROOD 
SOW  SUPPLEMENT  AND  WAYNE  PIG  &  SOW  MEAL . . . 
created  by  the  same  Wayne  Research  "know  how” 
that  brought  you  amazing  Wayne  Tail  Curler... the 
super  pig-starting  feed  that  helps  make  runty  pigs 
thrifty  and  normal  pigs  thriftier. 

Start  in  time!  See  for  yourself  how  thousands 
of  farmers  are  getting  high-speed,  low-cost  pork 


production  with  the  most  powerful  Wayne  Hog 
Facds  in  history... tested  and  proved  at  Allied  Mills 
Reaearch  Farm... one  of  the  world’s  largest  hog  feed 
proving  grounds. 


,  .  .  by  scientifically  blending  and  balancing  Anti¬ 
biotics,  Vitamin  B-12  and  other  high-potency,  high- 
quality  ingredients  in  correct,  Jortified  proportions  for 
amazing  Feed  Power!  See  your  Wayne  Dealer  now! 


FOR  SWINE 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Builders  of  TOMORROW’S  Feeds ..  .TODAY! 
Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III.  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


GtpyriKlic  19)2  Allied  MilU.  Inc 


I 


I 


scoring  of  cylinder  walls.  What’s 
more,  2-in-l  offers  a  choice  of 
springs  with  every  oil  ring,  to 
assure  correct  pressure  regardless 
of  cylinder  condition! 

In  truck  and  car  engines  too,  insist 
upon  the  2-in-l  Chrome  Set  for 
double  life,  sustained  power  and 
maximum  oil  economy  —  even 
under  most  severe  operating  con¬ 
ditions.  Perfect  Circle  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Hagerstown,  Indiana;  The 
Perfect  Circle  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Here’s  why;  tractor  engines  take  a 
terrific  beating  from  dust,  dirt,  and 
long  hours  of  continuous  service. 
But  the  2-in-l  set  is  plated  with 
^olid  chrome,  which  resists  wear 
and  breaks  down  dust  and  dirt 
particles,  preventing  scuffing  and 


Grass-Eating  (ioslings,  Too 

Sirs: 

Here  is  a  picturr  of  Freckles  Covineton  who 
has  some  of  his  father’s  Koslirucs  eating  riuht 
out  of  his  hand.  Freckles’  father  is  \V.  R.  Ciov- 
ington  who  owns  and  operates  the  Oovimrton 
Goose  Farm  at  Louisville,  Mississippi.  He  ships 
his  grazing  geese  all  over  the  country  to  work 
the  cotton  fields  and  the  strawberry  patches  as 
you  described  in  your  last  issue — weeding  them 
of  Johnson  grass  and  other  troublesome  grasses. 

Jack  Bond 


The  Tough  Old  Folks 

Sir ; 

I  received  the  .Autumn  issue  yesterday  and 
learned  many  things  from  the  article  on  arti- 
fical  insemination.  Our  Vet  said  our  heifer  that 
came  in  heat  five  times  after  the  young  bull 
quit  paying  any  attention  to  her  was  not  with 
calf  when  we  called  him  on  the  third  heat.  .As 
she  is  registered  polled  milking  Shorthorn,  the 
only  daughter  of  our  second  best  <ow,  1  kept 
her,  intending  to  call  another  V’et.  That  was  in 
June  and  she  came  in  twice  more.  Now  she  has 
gone  quietly  past  three  periods  and  is  81  iiu  hes 
around  the  chest  right  back  of  front  legs  and  is 
showing  many  signs  of  being  with  calf.  So  here 
is  hoping,  as  I  sure  would  hate  to  h  t  the 
butcher  have  her. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  all  the  heifers  from  our  , 
bull  Ros«-wood  Paul  W'oodside-Morgan  which 
we  sold  last  .April.  We  have  a  young  bull,  ugly 
dingy  color,  but  he  won  first  prize  last  week 
over  some  older  bulls.  We  did  not  want  to  raise 
another  bull  (we  are  in  our  60’s)  but  artificial 
ins<'mination  would  have  meant  a  diffen  tit  bull 
each  time  and  we  wanted  to  stay  with  the 
Woodside  stock.  So  we  bought  this  fellow  by 
Woodside  Souvenier.  Hope  he  will  continue  the 
polled  heads  like  the  old  bull.  If  they  find  a 
way  to  freeze  and  store  s<men  may  b<-  able  to 
use  it  in  the  future  and  stay  within  one  family. 

Hay  is  very  poor  quality  this  >rar  and  high 


How  often  do  you  change  piston 
rings  in  your  tractor?  .  .  .  every 
year  ...  2  years  ...  3  years?  With 
Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  Set 
you  can  double  the  time  between 
ring  changes  .  .  .  cut  yearly  ring 
overhaul  costs  in  half! 


LETTERS 


Dairying  Will  Come  To  Georgia 

Sirs : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  thi'  story  of 
modern  methods  of  farming  in  southern  states 
which  begins  on  page  thirty  of  the  autumn 
issue  of  the  F.\rm  Qv.xrtkrly. 

This  story  is  very  interesting  and  could  Ix’ 
said  to  be  illustrative  of  the  revolution  that  is 
taking  place  in  farming  in  the  deep  south.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  time  is  not  too  far 
off  when  livestock  and  dairy  farming  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  farm  income  in 
Georgia.  It  is  still  hard  to  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  in  good  times  and  high  prices  cotton 
and  peanuts  and  tobacco  in  certain  set  tions  of 
Georgia  offer  an  easier  way  of  making  money 
than  does  dairy  fanning.  I  believe  this  will 
change  in  time. 

James  F.  Jackson 
Executive  Director 
Georgia  Dairy  .\snn.,  Inc. 

.\tlanta,  Georgia. 


You  save  up  to  2  man-hours  of  work 
on  every  ton  of  hay  you  bale  with  a 
New  Holland  “77”! 


MY  NEW  HOLLAND  "77" 

Put  up  10,000  bales  of  hay 
without  one  penny  for  repairs ! 


says  Dr.  John  R.  Walker,  Summit  View  Farm,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


With  a  “77”,  one  man  on  a  tractor  can 
bale  up  to  10  tons  of  hay  an  hour!  At 
this  speed,  you  can  bale  your  hay  the 
day  it  reaches  the  right  stage  of  curing 
.  .  .  before  rain  or  too  much  sun  cut 
down  feed  value.  New  Holland’s  baling 
action  is  gentle,  too.  Protein-rich  leaves 
and  blossoms  are  packaged  right  into 
the  bale,  not  shaken  out  into  the  field. 
This  can  mean  up  to  50%  more  feed 
value  for  your  stock. 

You  can  count  on  highest  capacity 
from  your  “77”  all  season  long.  It’s 
rugged,  built  entirely  of  steel  and  de¬ 
signed  with  fewer  parts.  You  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  losing  a  valuable  crop 


**Hay  and  permanent  pastures  are 
essential  for  the  production  of  my  pure¬ 
bred  Angus  cattle.  My  New  Holland 
“77”  automatic  twine-tie  baler  has  put 
up  the  maximum  amount  of  hay  in 
minimum'  time  with  less  labor,  and 
no  repairs." 

ANY  FARMER  whose  Operation  calls 
XA  for  a  good  supply  of  high  quality 
hay  should  consider  owning  a  “77” 
baler.  New  Holland  owners  on  farms  all 
over  the  country  agree  that  the  “77” 
puts  up  better  hay,  faster  and  at  lower 
cost.  These  facts  show  why. 


because  of  a  breakdown.  You’ll  find  it’s 
the  choice  of  custom  balers,  men  who 
must  have  speed  and  dependability. 


See  the  New  Holland  “77”  at  your 
dealer’s.  Decide  whether  it  wouldn’t 
make  good  sense  to  own  one  on  your 
farm.  The  New  Holland  Machine  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Spfery  Corporation. 


Don’t  take  a  chance!  No  matter  how  good 
a  baler  is,  inferior  twine  can  make  lots  of 
trouble  in  the  field.  New  Holland  twine 
bears  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.’s 
Seal  of  Approval  for  meeting 
its  rigid  standards  of  uniform 
quality  and  strength.  Order 
now  for  a  good  supply  of  New 
Holland  Certified  twine. 


PERFORMANCE  EXTRAS 


Full-Floofing 


Fick-Up 


Pick-up  fingers  on  the  float¬ 
ing  pick-up  are  always  the 
same  distance  from  the 
ground.  Adjustable  guide 
^  wheel  allows  fingers 
to  sweep  within  one 
inch  of  the  ground — 
can  be  raised  when 
baling  crops  with 
high  stubble. 


New  Holland 

** First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


Anii-Cteg  Kneltsrs 

Knotters  on  the  “77” 
are  inverted  so  that  dust 
and  chaff  can't  collect 
on  working  surfaces. 
They  clean  themselves 
as  they  work,  tying  two 
knots  in  only  seconds 
while  the  bale  is  under 
compression. 


NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

KANSAS  CITY 


Micre-SIking  Adjustmenl 

The  stationary  knife  is 
set  by  micrometer-type 
screw  adjustments. 
Once  set.  it  stays  in 
place . . .  there's  no  fuss¬ 
ing  with  ^ims.  Blade 
can  be  removed  for 
sharpening  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  adjustment. 


MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES 
BRANTFORD.  ONTARIO 


free  Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  912  Pine  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Porage  Blower 

□  Forage  Harvester — 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  unit 

□  Baler  Twine 


O  Baler  Wire 
Q  Farm  Wagon 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake 
D  Tractor  Mower 

□  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

□  Spreader-Seeder 


!  Name 

1 

1  m 

k  Town _ 
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Ideas  for  the  Farm 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  IDEAS 
DISCUSSED  HERE,  SEE  END  OF  COLUMN 


nnd  hard  to  get.  Our  pastures  all  buirud  up. 
Planted  soy  beans  and  corn  and  kaffir  since 
Hardens  gone  and  now  they  are  binned  up. 
Planted  6  acres  rye  and  vetch  two  weeks  ago 
yestt  rday  and  think  it  will  uo  after  two  little 
rains.  No  good  rain  since  the  middle  of  June. 
Crops,  trees,  and  shrubs  are  dying  by  the  thou¬ 
sands. 

Have  only  a  quarter  enough  hay  as  have 
been  feeding  three  bales  a  day  since  July  20. 
Have  15  head  and  6  more  coming  by  January 
so  may  not  be  able  to  keep  them  all.  Lost 
ever> thing  by  floods  in  1913  and  1945.  Last 
year  wind  and  rain  ruined  crops  now  only  little 
rain.  We  sold  what  two  floods  left  us,  now  thin 
sandy  soil  and  heat  is  fixing  us  up  aeain.  But 
we  are  touiih  old  folks  so  guess  we  can  take  it. 

Think  I’ll  try  to  make  a  little  cheese.  Thanks 
for  interesting  number. 

Mrs.  Seef  \'an  CJrsdoll 

CofTeyville,  Kansas. 


What  laiincr  woultl  not  wckoinc  a  chance  to  boost  his  crop  production 
1)\  as  much  as  100%?  Believe  it  or  not,  this  is  exactly  what’s  happening  on 
farms  over  the  country  where 
Portable  Irrigation  S\  stems  are 
ition  Pipe  made  of  Reynolds 


P<»rtable 

Irrigation 

Svslenis 


\Vho  Makes  Generators? 


We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  hinh-line 
failure  around  here  and  would  like  to  know 
where  to  get  a  generator  for  my  farm’ 

George  Cailimr 

\’erendrye.  North  Dakota 


See  page  62  for  a  discussion  of  emergency 
power;  here  are  the  names  of  manufacturers  of 
generators : 


'  Lifetime  Aluminum  roohni 

I  -  Rustproof  aluminum  saves  1 

-»  -  needs  no  painting,  and  it! 

tion  keeps  livestock  cooler  in  summer.  Free  folder  on  request... 
Complete  erection  plans  and  bill  of  materials  available  for  $5.00. 

The  Most  The  most  insulation  in  the 
Insulation  smallest  package  is  Resnolds 
for  its  Size  Beflectiye  Insulation  —  aiumi- 

fleets  up  to  95%,  of  radiant  heat.  15-lb.  roll 

contains  250  sq.  ft.  Kfchices  interior  summer  j 

temperatures  iqj  to  15°.. .saves  winter  fuel 


MA.NL  l  ACrrURERS  OF  STA.XnuV  EI.ECTRIC 
CJE.NERA  TORS 

*\\inpouer  Manufacturing  Company 
Newton,  Iowa 
*Katolii;ht  Clorp. 

Mankato,  \linn. 

*D.  \\ .  Onan  and  Sons,  Inc., 

Minneapolis,  .Minn. 

*Fairbanks,  Morse  and  Co., 

C'hicago.  ill. 

Universal  Motors  Co., 

Oshkosh.  W  is. 

•Wincharger  Corp., 

_  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Kohler  Ck)., 

Kohler,  W  is. 

C'.aterpillar  Tractor  Co., 

Peoria.  III. 

Witte  Engine  Works, 

Kansas  C:itv,  Mo. 

Hallett  Mfg.  to.. 

Inglewood,  C^alif. 

•Empire  C^rp., 

Alilwaukee,  Wis. 

Homelite  Corp. 

Port  Chester,  New  York 
The  Ready-Power  Co., 

Detroit,  .Mich. 

R.  H.  Sheppard  Co.,  Inc., 

Hanover,  Pa. 

•United  States  .Motors  Corp.. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Makes  tractor  driven  models. 


Longer  .Asphalt-aluminum  roof 

Koof  Life  coatings  prolong  roof  life, 
also  reflect  radiant  heat. 
Now  you  can  identify  dependable  qual¬ 
ity  by  a  W^arranty  Seal,  or  Label.  Guar¬ 
antees  the  right  amount  and  grade  of 
aluminum  pigment  in  the  right  vehicle 
—which  is  vei-y  important.  Look  for  this 
Warranty  Seal  when  sou  buy  roof  coat¬ 
ing.  A’our  dealer  has  it.  Folder  available. 


'I.  ■  J -) 


•f 


Bulls  .Arc  Dangerous 


Sirs : 

Your  article  on  artificial  insemination  in  the 
■Autumn  issue  was  both  interesting  and  infoima- 
tive.  I  was  shocked,  however,  to  see  that  the 
article  was  illustrated  with  a  pictuie  of  a  man 
leading  a  bull  by  a  rope.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  makes  widows  out  of  dairymen’s 
wives. 

Josef  Polacek 

Rye,  New  York 


Put  a  roll  of  Reynolds  \\’rap,  ]>ure  aluminum  foil,  to  work  in  your 
kiichen.  Line  your  broiler  jjan  with  it  to  save  scouring,  cook  in  it  to 
sa\e  food  and  flavor,  wrap  leftowrs  in  it  to  keep  them  fresh  longer.  For 
the  treat  of  \our  life,  bake  your  next  chicken  » 
turkey  in  Revnolds  Wrap.  Com|>lete  in- 
structions  in  e\erv  package.  Write  for  illus- 
t rated  folder  on  “lUOl”  Kitchen  Miracles. 


Foo<L  Time 
Labor  Saver 


■iBTARM\  Reynolds  Farm  Institute, 
iNSTiTUTEy  iHoo-C-i,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 

Please  send  literature  on:  Irrigation  |%]: 
Rc\nolds  Wrap  Q;  Insulation  Q;  Roof 
Goating  Q:  Low-Cost  Barn  Q.  (for  Barn 
Plans,  S5  eiu  losecl  [~~|) . 

Name . 


THE  PICTURE  that  shocked  Polacek, 


Aluminum  is  needed  for  planes  and 
other  military  uses.  Production  contin¬ 
ues  on  the  itetns  shown  here,  but  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantities.  Keep  asking  your  dealer! 


Even  the  trained  worker  at  the  hull  stud  will 
occasionally  become  careless — another  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  using  artificial  Insemination 
and  letting  the  other  fellow  take  the  risk. 


Mnd'  MMorh 


Works  one  big  row,  pulls  two  plows.  New 
Model  "VAS”  has  offset  engine  for  straight 
look-ahead  along  single  row,  extra  clearance 
under  adjustable-tread  axles  for  corn,  tobacco, 
tomatoes,  asparagus,  nursery  stock.  Front 
gangs  steer  instantly  for  fast,  close  cultivation 
— Eagle  Hitch  rear  tools  clean  up  wheel  tracks. 


cultivator  a  ^  ^®***>ie-bar  ^***^^* 


Why  go  on  working  the  old,  hard  way?  Why  settle 
for  anything  less  than  Eagle  Hitch  Farming  when 
you  buy  a  tractor? 

There  are  nine  eager-powered  2-plow  tractors  in 
the  Case  ”VA”  Series.  They  ail  give  you  one-minute 
hook-up  to  rear-mounted  implements — often  with¬ 
out  getting  off  the  tractor  seat.  You  get  the 
Constant-Depth  Principle — free-floating  action  for 
better  depth  control  in  plowing.  You  get  Constant 
Hydraulic  Control — instant  action,  moving  or 
standing,  independent  of  clutch  and  gears. 

There  are  dozens  of  Eagle  Hitch  implements, 
too — including  Break-Away  Plows  for  stony  land 
and  the  Utility  Carrier  that  takes  the  lifting  out  of 
farm  hauling.  Look  them  over  now. 


Eagle  Hitch  Spike-Tooth  Harrows  fold  nar¬ 
row  to  go  through  gates,  open  wide  and  flex¬ 
ible  for  fine,  fast  work.  They  lift  by  Constant 
Hydraulic  Control  to  dump  trash  or  travel 
without  touching.  Eagle  Hitch  Spring-Tooth 
Harrows  have  similar  convenience,  controlled 
penetration.  Tractor  is  Model  "VAC.” 

Big  2-plow  and  3-plow  sizes  of  Eagle  Hitch  Trac¬ 
tors — Models  "SC”  and  "DC” — have  all  these  ad¬ 
vanced  features,  plus  Constant  Power  Take-Off. 
Completely  independent  of  traction  clutch  and  gears, 
it  brings  forage  harvester  or  other  PTO  machine  up 
to  speed  before  moving  into  crop,  keeps  it  running 
during  stops  and  starts. 

SEND  FOR  BIG  NEW  CATALOG  ' 

G«t  pictorUl  cattlos  or  folders.  Mark  here  or 
wriu  in  marsia  tractor  or  oiachiaes  that  interest 
roo.  J.  1.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  M-  90  Radne.  Wis.  • 


Easie  Hitch  Tractors — 
a2-piow  "VA"  Series 
□Bi«  2-plow 
□9-plow  Model  *DC’ 


□hade  Hitch 
Impletncnts 
□4-9  plow  -LA“ 
Tractor 


SeeYour  CASt  Pea  lerfbr  aPemonstration 


on 


English 


Type 


RAIL  and 


HURDLE 


FENCE 


NEW!  PENTA 


We  are  now  equipped  to  furnish 
your  ENTIRE  FENCE  (both  posts 
and  rails)  treated  with  nationally 
known  PENTA  PRESERVATIVE. 

Protects  Fence  against  decay,  mold, 
mildew,  termites,  etc.  Effective  con* 
trol  over  swelling,  warping,  shrink* 
ing  and  grain  raising. 

THIS  PROTECTION  IS  NEW.  MEANS  MUCH  TO  THE 
UFE  OF  YOUR  FENCE.  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


WHITE  CEDAR 
SCREEN  FENCE 

for  Privacy 


PRODIICTS  CO. 


PRESERVATIVE 


FOR  ENTIRE  FENCE 


Large  Stocks  .  .  • 
Prompt  Shipments  •  •  • 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Roils. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 


Half  interest  in  sire 


of  Prince  27“' 
brings 

$1 00,000 


Prince  27th,  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  of  Ohio 
Aberdeen-Angus  Show 


All  Livestock  at  Shaw  Farms  fed  Sacco  V-19 


Prince  27th,  junior  herd  sire  at  the  Milo 
M.  Shaw  Farms,  Uniopolis,  Ohio,  is  an  out¬ 
standing  son  of  the  world’s  highest  priced 
bull.  Herdsman  for  the  Shaw  Farms  is  Or¬ 
ville  Cook  Jr.  who  says:  "The  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  at  Shaw  Farms  has  been  developed 
from  much  experience  and  Sacco  V-19 


Mineral  b  an  important  part  of  it.  All  our 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  receive  Sacco  V-19 
in  their  rations  and  Sacco  b  just  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  mineral  costing  three  to  four 
times  as  much.”  .  .  .  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Sacco  V-19,  the  complete,  balanced  mineral 
fortified  with  Vitamin  D. 


SACCO 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plant*  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Corey,  Ohio. 


W  Pf 


EED 


The  Dairy  Barn 

J 


New  Champion  Ne.xt  to  the  time  she  had 
.Milk  Producer  twins,  the  bijjgest  day  in 
Pansco  Hazel’s  seventeen 
years  came  early  in  August  of  this  year.  .At 
the  morning  milking  on  August  4th,  Hazel, 
a  lop-eared,  paunchy  Holstein,  was  c.\- 
pcctcd  to  pass  the  world’s  record  of  milk 
production. 

Hazel  came  through.  Calmly  chewing 
her  cud,  she  dethroned  the  fonner  Queen 
of  Covvdom,  Iona  Ormsby  Queen,  \vho.se 
record  of  267,304  pounds  of  milk  had 
stood  since  1947.  When  Jean  Berguery, 
who  has  milked  Hazel  three  times  a  day 
for  the  last  13  years,  weighed  her  milk 
that  morning,  he  totaled  up  her  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  food  supply  of  California  dur¬ 
ing  12  lactations. 


Pansco  Hazel  and  friend  Peter  Peauroi. 

She  had  produced  267,3 1 1  pounds  of 
milk,  worth  approximately  $29,000.  Her 
total  butterfat  production  w’as  10,000  on 
August  4.  Her  milk  averaged  3.7.  She 
was  born  March  27,  1935,  the  daughter  of 
Pansco  Sequoia  Adventurer  and  Hazel 
Colanthe  Rag  Apple  de  Kol.  She  has 
dropped  13  calves,  having  given  birth  to 
a  set  of  twins  when  she  was  in  her  prime. 

Hazel  was  born  in  California  on  the 
farm  where  she  now  resides,  the  Pcllissier 
Daily-  Farm,  near  Whittier,  California. 
This  farm,  incidentally,  is  one  of  those 
deseribt'd  in  the  article  Dry  Lot  Dairying 
on  page  56  of  this  issue.  Her  owner  is 
Frank  Pcllissier,  patriarch  of  a  famous 
French  dairy  family.  Mr.  Pcllissier,  who 
emigrated  to  America  when  he  was  15. 
has  surrounded  himself  with  French  dairy¬ 
men  from  the  old  country,  all  expert  at 
getting  the  most  out  of  a  cow.  There  are 
1,075  cows  in  the  Pcllissier  milking  herd 
at  the  present  time. 

Frank’s  nephew,  Pete  Peauroi,  was  prac¬ 
tically  raised  with  Hazel.  He  has  fed  her 
since  she  was  a  calf  and  talks  to  her  in 
an  unknown  tongue  which  she  seems  to 
understand  perfectly. 

“Hazel  was  always  a  good  cow,”  Pete 
says.  “Never  sick,  never  jittery,  always 
willing  to  give  down  her  milk.  She  never 
made  trouble  in  the  yard  —  minded  her 
own  business.  She’s  always  been  a  heavy 
cater  —  first  to  the  feed  trough  and  last 
away.  Why,  she  ate  a  whole  bag  of  feed 
one  time  and  never  batted  an  eye.” 
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Get  Up  to  225  hii.  Corn  per  Acre,  ^ 
As  Much  as  775  bu.  Potatoes,  H' 

Up  to  30  Tons  of  Tomatoes,  ® 

Double  or  Triple  Your  Wheat!  ^ 

You’ll  get  up  to  $15.00  or  more  in  extra  yield  »• 

for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  fertilizer  Soil  Tests  m' 

show  is  needed.  A  Sudbury  user  in  Ohio  boosted  1b..- 
,  production  on  corn  300%,  oats  500%,  wheat  100%, 

A  hay  300%,  with  Soil  Tests!  w: 

^  Soil  Tests  save  you  as  much  as  $10.00  an  acre , 

W  on  fertilizer.  An  Illinois  farmer  “guessed”  he'  m 
needed  235  tons  of  limestone,  but  his  tests  showed 
I  he  didn’t  and  saved  him  $500  which  paid  for  the  ^ 

*  phosphate  really  needed  on  65  acres. 

You  Can  Be  Wrong— Soil  Tests  Never  Are  I 

One  wrong  guess  will  cost  you  more  than  a  dozen  soil 
test  kits.  Just  adding  fertilizer  without  knowing  what  last 
season’s  crops  took  out  of  the  soil,  wastes  a  lot  of  time  and 
money.  And  using  the  wrong  kinds  is  as  bad  as  too  little. 

With  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  you  find  out  from  the  soil 
itself  just  which  fertilizers  and  how  much  are  needed  for 
top  yield.  Soil  tests  may  show  you  don’t  need  so  much  i.n 
high  priced  nitrogen;  not  using  enough  phosphate  may  be 
locking  up  nitrogen  and  potash  in  the  soil  so  crops  can’t 
use  them.  For  the  same  reason,  valuable  manure  and  cover  ij.m 
crops  may  be  going  to  waste.  Soil  tests  will  correct  this, 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed  Sf 

It’s  as  easy  as  reading  a  thermometer.  There’s  no 
waiting  for  reports.  You  get  your  answer  when  you 
make  your  tests.  Takes  less  than  10  minutes,  costs 
less  than  10^  per  test, 

Our  Daring  Guarantee 

BIGGER  &  BETTER  CROPS  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

We  are  so  certain  you’ll  get  bigger  yield 
and  better  quality  with  your  Si^bury  Soil 
Test  Kit,  we’ll  refund  the  full  purchase 
price  anytime  within  one  year,  if  you  don ’t. 

NO  MONEY-^ 

Order  today.  C.O.D..  for  only  $29.95  plus  postatre 
—or  send  check  and  we'll  prepay,  savingr  you  from 
$1.26  to  $2.93  in  postal  charges.  ^ 

FREE  B00K-’'0ur  Land  and  Its  Care' 

With  rash  orders  we  also  include  this64-paKC  book  m  M 

full  of  valuable  information  on  farm  manatrement.  M  f  m 

■Photo  Courtesy  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  If  desired,  you  may  use  Ea-sy  Payment  Plan,  see  coupon 


Super  deluxe 


Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 


So  simple  anyone  can  use  it!  So  reliable  that  county  agents, 
ag.  colleges,  extension  workers  and  progressive  farmers  every¬ 
where  depend  on  it!  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest  with  luggage 
type  handle  and  built-in  test  tube  rack.  Ready  to  use  any¬ 
where,  anytime,  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Complete  with  all  equipment  and  solutions  for  hundreds  of 
tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash.  Shows  whether  lime 
is  needed  (pH)  and  how  much  for  225  crops.  Easy  instruc¬ 
tions.  Complete,  now  only  $29.95! 

Balanced  Soil  - -  ^ 

Produces  Greatest 

S9St 

Even  after  liming  and 

using  phosphate  where  J  \ 

tests  showed  they  were  ^  1 1,  '  * ^ 

needed,  also  adding  nit- 
rogen  and  potash  raised 

corn  yields  tremendously.  I  .  LIME  AND  ^^ILINEm  1 

Balanced  fertilizer  guided  I  PNOSPIUIE  FERTILIZEI  I 

by  tests  producing 

over  bushels  per 
even  up  to  a  record 
224!  can  do  so  for  you. 


300,000  Users  Can't  Be  Wrong ! 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  B«x  376,  South  Sudbury,  Mott. 


! 

am 

LIME  AND 

nios^ 

■ 

LINE  AM 

fEimmo 

Dealers  ; 
Write,  for 
Special  Offer 


S.G.H.  of  Michiiran  "(ruessed”  his  po¬ 
tato  field  had  enuusrh  potash  but  needed 
nitroiren.  Tests  showed  he  was  wrong. 
He  saved  the  nitrogen,  bought  potash 
and  doubled  his  yield. 

G.H.  of  Ohio  “Have  made  many  tests; 
like  its  simplicity  and  accuracy.  Worth 
1000  times  its  cost  on  my  320  acres;  found 
them  low  in  phosphorus." 

A.D.  of  Indiana  has  nearly  doubled  his 
com  yields  as  a  result  of  testing  his  soil. 
He  also  gets  a  third  more  wheat  and  soy¬ 
beans  than  he  used  to. 


W.L.D.  of  Pennsylvania  has  saved  $400 
an  acre  on  fertilizer.  “The  kit  has  paid 
for  itself  over  and  over  again,”  he  says 
enthusiastically. 

R.S.G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and 
discovered  potash  was  badly  needed — 
has  increas^  his  com  yield  20% !  Also 
found  he  could  use  lower  analysis  and 
save  money  on  fertilizer. 

A.F.B.  of  Indiana  has  increased  his  bean 
yield  60%  after  correcting  phosphorus 
and  potash  deficiencies  which  his  Sud¬ 
bury  ^il  Test  Kit  revealed. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  376,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

World'^s  Ixtrgest  Makers  of  Soil  Test  Kits 


Send  me  the  Super  De  Luxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
at  the  special  low  price  marked  below; 


□ 


Enclosed  is  $29.96; 
send  prepaid  and 
include  free  book. 


□  Send  C.O.D..  $29.96 
plus  postage. 


Name . 

R.D.  or  St . 

P.O . State 


□ 


Send  on  Easy  Payment  Plan — I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.96 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


GREASE  GUNS  and  FILLERS 


LUBRICATORS 


Althouirli  showing  her  advanced  age, 
Haz(  1  is  a  fine  figure  of  a  eow  with  the 
kind  of  an  udder  dairymen  dream  about. 
She  t(K)k  her  new  honor  with  becoming 
modi  sty.  being  an  old  hand  in  the  show 
ring.  She  was  classified  excellent  at  the 
age  ol  twelve  and  when  she  was  young, 
she  campaigned  around  the  fair  and  show 
( in  uits.  Winning  blue  ribbons  was  routine 
with  Hazel. 

She  hit  her  peak  when  she  was  sewn 
and  a  halt  years  old.  That  y<“ar  she  made 
1.029  lbs.  of  butterfat.  From  that  time 
she  has  fallen  off  gradually.  She  has  a 
number  of  daughters  producing  800  to 
900  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Mr.  Pellessier  figures 
she  must  have  more  than  200  descendants. 

.•Mthough  Hazel  feels  that  she  is  as 
voting  and  beautiful  as  ever,  she  will  be 
retired  after  her  next  lactation.  That 
won’t  be  long,  for  she  admits  that  she  is 
in  that  interesting  condition. 


ARO  has  the  lube-answer  for  every  farm 
need!  Just  what  you  need  ,  .  .  for  faster, 
better  lubrication.  Reasonably  priced  , , . 
growing  popularity!  See  Your  Equip¬ 
ment  Dealer,  The  Aro  Equipment  Corp., 
Bryan,  Ohio. 


Big  Stalls  When  researchers  at  the 
Mean  More  University  of  West  Virginia 
•Milk  cheeked  into  the  merits  of 

different  sizes  in  dairy  eow 
stalls  they  found  that  comfort  pays  off  in 
mon*  milk  and  greater  profits.  In  eight 
different  comparisons,  according  to  asso¬ 
ciate  dairy  professor  I.  D.  Porterfield,  cows 
kept  in  large  stalls  gave  from  12  to  97 
pounds  of  milk  per  week  more  than  when 
the  same  animals  were  housed  in  smaller 
stalls.  “.■\nd  even  without  considering  the 
inen-ased  production.”  says  Porterfield, 
“we  think  the  larger  stalls  are  justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  smaller  number  of  injuries 
suffered.” 

The  two  stalls  compared  in  this  rescan  h 
measured  42  inches  by  66  and  49  inches 
by  84.  The  university  Holstein  herd  which 
served  as  guinea  pigs  in  this  experiment 
was  divided  into  two  groups.  Each  group 
spent  a  whole  winter  in  one  type  of  stall. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  winter  the 
groups  were  switched  and  first  calf  heifers 
were  divided  between  the  groups  as 
evenly  as  possible. 

The  researchers  soon  found  that  cows 
in  larger  stalls  spent  more  time  each  day 
lying  down  and  the  difference  in  milk 
yield  showed  that  there  was  a  correlation 
between  comfort  and  production.  While 
cows  in  the  larger  stalls  spent  an  average 
10  hours  and  12  minutes  daily  lying  down, 
those  in  the  smaller  stalls  spent  only  8 
hours  and  48  minutes  lying  down. 

In  addition  the  cows  in  the  larger  stalls 
stayed  cleaner  than  those  in  small  stalls. 
Both  stalls  used  about  equal  amounts  of 
bedding  and,  according  to  time  and  mo¬ 
tion  studies,  required  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  for  cleaning. 

In  one  winter,  cows  in  the  smaller  stalls 
suffered  26  injuries  while  those  in  the 
large  stalls  suffered  only  eight.  The  in¬ 
juries  were  primarily  bruised  hocks  and 
skinned  knees.  Cows  kept  in  the  small 
stalls  also  suffered  a  number  of  flank 
injuries  which  the  research  people  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  stall  dividers  bumping 
cows  as  they  got  up  and  down. 


’’THE  HUSKY”— Aro's  10,000  lb.  gun.  High  pressure  to  crack  plugged  fit¬ 
tings.  One-hand  operation.  {Shou  n  abrjpt  ) 


Model  70961 
Filler  Nipple 


Model  70962 
'  Filler  Nipple 


New  Model  60032 
Farmaster  lubrica¬ 
tor  saves  time  by 
delivering  more 
lubricant  before  re¬ 
charging.  Dis¬ 
penses  from  orig¬ 
inal  25-35  lb.  con¬ 
tainer  . . .  develops 
to  6000  lb.  pres¬ 
sure.  One-hand 
operation. 


Model  2643  Grease  Gun 
.  .  .  heavy-duty  lubrica¬ 
tion.  *  , 


Model  2030- F  Grease 
Gun,  1  Ib.  capacity, 
low  priced,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  use. 


Model  ^ 
60048 

Gun  Filler,  100 
lb.  capacity. 
Loads  any  hand 
gun  equipped 
with  Aro  Filler 
Nipple. 


Model  70530  Suction 
Gun  for  general  use. 


Aro  filler  assembly 
70963  with  nipple  used 
with  any  hand-operated 
lubricator  .  . .  extra  ser- 
^  --■»  vice  as  gun  filler. 


Complete  line  of greasefittings. 


Double-Duty 
Lubricator, 
hahd-operated. 
30  lb.  capacity. 
Pump  develops 
to  2,000  lb. 
pressure  .  .  . 
used  as  lubrica¬ 
tor,  or  loading 
hand  gun. 


Air-Powered 
High  Pressure 
Lubricator  .  .  . 
6  0  I  b.  bulk 
grease  capac¬ 
ity  ..  .  will  op¬ 
erate  off  1  h.p. 
compressor. 
Equipped  with 
1()'  H.P.  hose. 


High-Pressure  Hand- 
Dperated  Lubricator  .  .  . 
pump  develops  to  5,000 
lb.  pressure  .  .  .  C.'an  be 
refilled  with  entire  2  5 
lb.  container. 


IN  FARM  LUBRICATORS 

Manufacturers  af  Lubricat¬ 
ing  Equipment  far  mar* 
than  20  years 


m&En 

ft  in  power 
ft  in  performance 
ft  in  economy 


THE  FAR  MORE  POWERFUL 
FERGUSON  "30"  is  the  ONLY  tractor 


that  can  have  the  famous 

FERGUSON  SYSTEM  with  S 


SUCTION-SIDE  CONTROL 


Without  question,- the  most  sensational  .  .  .  the  most 
talked-about  tractor  to  be  introduced  in  many  a  year 
.  .  .  is  the  far  more  powerful  Ferguson  “30”.  It  has 
established  standards  of  performance  that  are  yet  to 
be  equaled  ...  by  any  other  tractor! 

And  this  performance  was  largely  made  possible  by 
the  world-famous  Ferguson  System  .  .  .  with  exclusive 
Suction  Side  Control. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  new  tractor,  we  urge 
you  to  take  this  vital  step  before  you  buy  .  .  . 

Talk  to  farmers  who  already  have  bought  the  Ferguson 


“30”  .  .  .  who  switched  from  other  makes  once  they 
saw'  what  this  tractor  could  do  for  them.  Talk  to  the 
Ferguson  Dealer  in  your  community  and  ask  him  to 
explain  the  vital  importance  of  Suction  Side  Control .  .  . 
and  to  demonstrate  it! 

♦THIS  BOOKLET  TELLS  THE  STORY 

Your  Ferguson  Dealer  has  an  interesting  and 
informative  booklet  for  you.  It  is  called,  ‘*The 
Inside  Story  of  the  Ferguson  System  with  Exclusive 
Suction  Side  Control”.  Ask  for  your  free  copy  and 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  You’ll  he  glad  you  did! 
Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


SiM 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR 

and  63  Ferguson  System  Implements 


Copyright  1!:^  by  Harry  Fertnison.  Inc, 
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STONEMO 


// 


EXTRA  GRINDING  SURFACES 


grind  out  MORE  EGGS 


#/ 


...MORE  MEAT 


from  every  bag  of  feed 


HEN  SIZf 

STONEMO  HAtO  CtIT 
maCniFIEO  5  TIMES 


None  better 

Oliver  Hubbard,  Hubbard  Farms 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

“All  our  growing  stock  as  well  as  the  30,000 
foundation  breeding  New  Hampshires  on  our 
farm  are  fed  Stonemo  Granite  Grit  exclu¬ 
sively.  We  have  chosen  Stonemo  with  its 
extra  grinding  surfaces  because  we  believe 
there  is  none  better  to  help  our  birds  grind 
out  more  eggs  per  pound  of  feed.” 

Real  feed  saver 

Herman  Demme,  Dembro  Poultry  Farm 
Sewell,  New  Jersey 

“We  have  found  the  extra  grinding  surfaces 
of  Stonemo  help  grind  out  more  of  the  valu¬ 
able  nutrients  from  every  bag  of  feed,  and 
we  always  recommend  Stonemo  as  a  real  feed 
saver  to  all  our  customers.” 


Aids  in  use  of  feed 

Hobart  Creighton,  Creighton  Brothers 
Warsaw,  Indiana 

“We  discontinued  using  Stonemo  for  a  while, 
but  I  feel  sure  now  that  it  plays  a  very  valu¬ 
able  part  in  the  digestive  process  of  poultry. 
So,  from  now  on  you  may  count  on  us  as  a 
regular  customer.” 


Follow  the  example  of  these  leading 
breeders.  Use  STONEMO,  the  grit 
with  the  extra  grinding  surfaces, 
to  help  make  feeds  do  more  work 
. . .  cut  feeding  costs  . . .  get  more 
eggs,  more  meat.  Good  feed  and 
good  grit  are  your  “partners  for 


profits!”  Insist  on  quality  feed— 
and  STONEMO  quality  grit  to 
grind  out  more  of  your  feed’s  nutri¬ 
tional  value.  Get  STONEMO  from 
your  feed  or  poultry  supply  dealer 
—in  the  economy  80-lb.  bag— today! 
It’s  a  recognized  feed-saver. 


STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  COMPANY,  INC. 

fxccvfiv*  Offices  and  Quarry:  IITHONIA,  GEORGIA  •  Branch  Quarry:  BARRE,  VERMONT 

STONEMO  tf,.GTH 

with  the  "EXTRA  GRINDING  SURFACES" 


Poultry  Yard 


Heavy  Drinkers  Two-thirds  of  an  egg  is 
Lay  More  Eggs  water.  Since  poultry 
can’t  drink  frozen  water 
and  won’t  drink  much  wh('n  it  is  near 
fre(‘zing.  warmed  water  which  they  will 
drink  like  topers,  will  increase  their  egg 
production  in  winter  by  about  10  per  cent. 

The  simplest  way  to  warm  water  is  to 
use  one  of  the  commercial  water  heating 
elements  that  are  produced  for  this  specific 
purpose.  .\n  easily  made  water  heater  is 
suggested  by  Kansas  State  College.  This 
device  can  be  made  by  enclosing  a  40-watt 
electric  bulb  on  a  drop  cord  in  a  three- 
inch  metal  cylinder.  The  water-tight 
cylinder  is  then  filled  with  sand  as  a  ballast 
and  sunk  in  the  pail  of  water. 

Commercial  poultr\’men  are  turning  to 
low  temperature  heating  coils  that  can  be 
wrapped  around  the  water  pipe  to  keep 
water  temperature  above  freezing. 

The  average  liquid  ration  for  chickens 
is  four  gallons  of  water  a  day  for  each 
hundred  birds. 

Vermiculite  in  the  Vermiculite  is  a  gran- 
Poultry  House  ular,  mica-like  min¬ 

eral  which  is  finding 
new  uses  on  the  farm  as  an  insulator, 
baby  chick  litter,  seed-bed  for  hydroponic 
vegetables,  and  as  a  plaster  and  concrete 
aggregate.  Vermiculite  ore  is  flaky  and 
contains  about  a  million  laminations  or 
layers  per  inch.  Between  each  lamination 
is  a  small  amount  of  water.  During  pro¬ 
cessing.  small  flakes  of  the  ore  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  heat  of  2.000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
\V’hen  this  happens,  the  water  changes  to 
steam,  expands  suddenly,  and  explodes 
the  flakes  into  cellular  granules  15  times 
their  natural  size. 

Countless  tiny  dead  air  cells  in  each 
granule  give  vermiculite  most  of  its  in¬ 
sulating  value.  In  addition,  the  many 
small  surfaces  on  each  granule  which  arc 
smooth  and  bright,  reflect  heat  as  a  mirror 
reflects  light. 

Being  a  mineral,  vermiculite  cannot 
burn,  and  it  melts  only  at  temperatures 
of  2,500  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  higher, 
which  makes  it  fire-resistant.  Used  as  an 
aggregate  instead  of  sand  in  plaster  and 
concrete,  it  makes  those  materials  heat 
and  flame  resistant.  As  a  loose  fill  insu¬ 
lation,  it  provides  fire  protection  as  well 
as  insulating  properties. 

Vermiculite  is  lightweight  (a  cubic  foot 
weighs  about  five  and  three-quarters 
pounds),  rot-proof,  and  as  permanent  as 
the  earth  itself. 

A  well  insulated  poultry  house  will  be 
warmer  in  the  winter  and  cooler  in  the 
summer.  .And  it  pays  to  keep  your  birds 
comfortable.  In  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Iowa  State  College  extension  ser\ice. 
comparisons  were  made  of  21  flocks  in 
cold  quarters  and  23  flocks  in  houses 
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GASOLINE.  MSTILLATE.  DIESEL  AND  L  P.  ENGINES. 

Each  engine  is  specifically  designed  lu  burn  the  fuel 
of  your  choice  efficiently  and  economically.  All  are 
260  cubic  inch,  overhead  valve  design  with  remov¬ 
able  sleeves,  valve  rotators,  pressure  lubrication, 
forced  cooling  .ind  high  compression.  I2$0  r.p.m. 


THE  MOST  CAPABLE 
TRACTOR  IN  THE  3-4  PLOW 


LIVE  POWER-TAKE -OFF.  Located  on 
the  differential,  the  new  Live  P.T.O. 
stops  the  44  instantly  to  clear  an  over¬ 
loaded  combine,  picker,  or  chopper. 
Gives  you  separate  control  of  both 
power  and  operation  .  .  .  makes  field 
work  faster,  reduces  down  time. 

CLASS 


Now  even  better 


DEPTH-0- math:  hydraulic 

CONTROL  Here’s  a  positive  depth 
control  for  every  tillage  operation  — 
2-way.  2-speed  hydraulic  control  of 
both  drawn  and  mounted  implements 
of  all  classes.  Delayed  action  and  se¬ 
lective  control  available. 


Season  after  season  the  Massey-Harris 
44  consistently  outperforms  the  field. 

Impartial  tests  pro\e  you  get  more 
power  at  the  drawbar  .  .  .  more  pow¬ 
er  on  the  belt . . .  more  hours  of  work 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  tractor  in 
its  class. 

Now  —  the  44  steps  up  its  field 
performance  e\en  more  with  a  Live 
Power-Take-Off.  It  smooths  out 
P.T.O.  field  jobs  .  .  .  gi\es  you  in¬ 
dependent  control  of  tractor  and  op¬ 
eration.  You  pick  corn,  chop  hay, 
combine,  bale  .  .  .  handle  the  rankest 
growth  or  heaviest  yield  with  less 
chance  for  clogging.  You  work  faster, 
easier  under  all  conditions. 

A  separate  clutch  in  the  differential  controls  the  44's  new 
power-take-off  .  .  .  maintains  constant  speed  whenever  the 
engine  is  running  independent  of  the  clutch  operation.  It 
eliminates  the  shifting  delay  that  causes  overloading  and 
down  time.  It  helps  you  get  your  crops  in  faster  because  you 
move  right  along,  making  every  trip  around  the  field  more 
productive. 

See  the  44  with  Live  Power-Take-Off  at  your  Massey-Harris 
Dealer’s.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  on  your  farm  .  .  .  drive  it 
yourself  and  see  why  the  44  gives  you  more  of  everything  that 
makes  farming  easier  and  more  profitable.  For  complete  trac¬ 
tor  booklet  write:  The  Massey-Harris  Company,  Dept.  M222, 
Quality  Ave.,  Racine.  Vl’isconsin. 


WITH 

LIVE  POWER- 
TAKE-OFF 
MASSEY-HARRIS 
3-4  PLOW  44 


Parts  and  Sarvfc*  through 
mora  than  2500  AuthoriMod  Daalart 
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HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


famed  for 


— cross  breeding  qualities  for  superior  meat 


High  “inherited  capacity”  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  fixed  in  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires . . .  along  with  good 
cross  breeding  qualities  ...  by  24 
years  of  intensive  pedigree-breeding, 
trap-nesting,  and  progeny-testing. 

Under  average  conditions,  Hubbard's 
New  Hampshires  lay  200  eggs  or 
more  per  bird  on  a  hen  monthly  basis 
. . .  with  no  winter  pause.  Pullets  be¬ 
gin  laying  at  5  months ...  come  into 
good  egg  size  quickly. 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  “stand 
up”  in  the  laying  house  . . .  resist  leu¬ 
kosis  . . .  live  well  through  the  laying 
year.  Vigorous  chicks  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  rapidly,  mature  early. 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  make 


ideal  mothers  for  Crossbreds  of  su¬ 
perior  meat  They  combine  well  with 
meat-type  males  to  give  you  broilers 
with  broad  breasts  and  heavy  thighs 
. . .  that  use  feed  efficiently. 

Inheritance  makes  the  difference  in 
profits!  Buy  breeding.  Buy  Hubbard 
breeding . . .  backed  by  24  generations 
of  pedigreed  foundation  stock.  Get 
this  high-producing  strain  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds  —For  quick 
broiler  profits,  get  Hubbard’s  Barred 
Crosses  . . .  from  selective  matings  of 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshire  females 
and  Barred  Rock  males.  Hubbard 
breeding  pays!  Make  your  next  lot  of 
broiler  chicks  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat 
Crossbreds.  Write  now  for  free  24; 
page  catalog. 


FREE 

24-page 

CATALOG 


■  ■■CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAYI 

HUMARD  FARMS,  Bex  FQ  35 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire 


Please  send  year  big  illustrated  catalog  . . .  which  tells 
hew  24  years  of  pedigree-breeding  gives  MORE  EGGS, 
superior  meatl 

Nome - — — — — - 

Address  — - - 

Town  State - 


whfir  inside  teinperatures  never  fell  be¬ 
low  freezintr.  The  hens  in  the  eold  houses 
made  a  profit  for  their  owner  of  only 
$1.15  each  durins:  that  year,  while  those 
in  eoinfortable  quarters  were  worth  a 
profit  of  $1.84  per  bird. 

The  difierenee  in  profit  resulted  from 
the  faet  that  cold  birds  eat  more  than 
comfortable  birds,  to  get  body  heat.  The 
badly-housed  hens  ate  15  per  cent  more 
than  those  in  the  second  group.  \V.  R. 
Whitfield,  of  Iowa  State,  estimates  that  if 
all  flocks  in  the  countiy  were  as  well 
housed  as  the  2'1  in  the  survey,  farmers 
would  sa\e  900.000  tons  of  feed  annually. 

Diy.  warm  floors  are  also  neci'ssary  to 
maintain  chick  and  egg  productivity.  In 
uninsulated  poultiy  houses,  sudden  temp¬ 
erature  changes  cause  a  drop  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  costly,  as  the  loss  is  most 
common  during  the  winter,  when  egg 
prices  are  at  their  peak. 

Wrmiculitc  concrete  floors  in  poultiy 
houses  minimize  the  danger  of  colds  and 
croup  in  the  flock. 

The  newest  agricultural  application  of 
vermiculite  is  as  a  chick  litter.  Spread  on 
the  floor  of  poultry  houses,  it  helps  keep 
chi(  ks  warm  and  (  lean.  .\nd.  since  ver¬ 
miculite  has  no  food  value,  vermin  are 
not  attracted  and  (hick  mortality  is  fur¬ 
ther  reduced. 


Cover  by  .Arthur  Griffin — f'PCi 

5 — Mike  Kesterton.  10 — Jack  Bond.  11 — Grant 
Cannon.  14—  R.  J.  McGinnis.  30  and  31  — 
J.  H.  Stabv.  32 — Joe  Munroe.  Chart — Noel 
Martin.  33 — Fred  Knoop.  34 — Kazik  Pazov- 
ski.  35 — Jack  Snyder:  William  P.  \’en- 

ard  Studio:  John  Newhouse,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal:  Kazik  Pazovski.  36  throutjh  39 — Kazik 
Pazovski.  40 — Joe  Munroe.  41 — Ernst  Peter¬ 
son.  42  and  43 — Fred  Knoop.  44- — Charles 
Koch.  45 — Chart  by  Noel  Martin.  46— Kazik 
Pazovski.  47 — Joe  Munroe.  48 — Joe  Munroe: 
Mike  Kesterton.  49 — Fred  Knoop.  50 — Kazik 
Pazovski:  Buzz  Master.  51 — Fred  Knoop.  52- 
Thomas  E.  Peter.  53— Maps,  USD  A.  54— Fred 
Knoop;  Kazik  Pazoxski.  55 — Joe  Munroe.  56 
— R.  J.  McGinnis.  57 — Spence  .\ir  Photos.  58 
and  59 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  60 — Courtesy,  Martin 
Steel  Products  Corp. :  Joe  Munroe.  62 — Kazik 
Pazovski.  63 — Chart  by  Noel  Martin.  64 — Cour¬ 
tesy,  Joseph  Koehne.  65 — Larry  Fox.  66  and 
67 — Courtesy,  Department  of  Resources  and 
Development,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service.  68 
and  69 — Mike  Kesterton.  70 — Kesterton  and 
Symington.  71 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  79 — Lewis 
C.  Fay.  80 — Joe  Monroe.  81  through  83 — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  84  and  85 — Brown  Brothers. 
86 — Noel  Martin.  87 — Lewis  C.  Fay. 
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GAS,  ELECTRIC,  OR  OIL  BROODERS 


Sloping  sides  keep  feed  sliding  to  bottom  without  packing.  Permit 
chicks  to  feed  up  close.  Special  lip  reduces  “billing  out.”  Non-roost 
reels  or  grills. 


Hudson  Lektrik-Hen*  Brooder. 

Completely  automatic  —  carefree. 
Powerful  radiant  heating  ele¬ 
ments.  Balanced  heat  distribu¬ 
tion,  controlled  ventilation  keep 
litter  dry,  prevent  huddling.  Fully 
insulated.  Rigid,  roomy  hover, 
non-roost  design.  Sizes:  100,  300, 
500  chicks. 


Hudson  Chick  Feeders.  One< 
piece  enameled  steel.  No  seams, 
easy  to  clean.  3  sizes:  18-in., 
24-in.,  36-in.  with  reels. 


Adjustable  Chick  and  Growing 
Feeders.  Hudson  -  designed  legs 
easily  snap  to  3  heights— no  nuts  or 
bolts.  4-bIade,  non-roost,  free-spin¬ 
ning  reel.  36-in.,  48-in.  sizes. 


Hudson -Hart^  Gas  Brooder. 

Only  one  burner,  one  pilot  light. 
Self-cleaning,  non-clogging,  non¬ 
corroding  burner.  Clay  radiants 
spread  heat  uniformly  up  to  18 
in.  beyond  hover.  Sensitive 
valve,  automatic  thermostat. 
Sizes:  500,  750,  1000  chicks. 


Adjustable 
Growing 
and  Broiler 
Feeders 


HudsonMother-Hen^  OilBrooder. 

Save  up  to  30%  on  fuel  with  “Oil 
Miser”  burner.  Never  needs  clean¬ 
ing  between  broods.  Constant  heat 
control  with  famous  Micro -Tern* 
valve.  Minutes  to  assemble.  Sizes: 
500,  750  chicks. 


Large  capacity,  48-in. 
with  reel  adjustable  to 
3  positions,  or  with 
grill.  Legs  snap  into 
any  of  3  positions. 


Jumbo  sizes:  5  ft.  long 
with  grill  as  shown  or 
4  ft.  long  with  reel. 
Legs  fold  under  trough 
or  stand  upright. 


Hudson  Lektrik-Chik* 
Brooder. Full  size— mod¬ 
erately  priced.  Holds  123 
day  -  old  chicks.  Stacks 
perfectly  to  make  2  to  5 
deck  battery.  150 -watt 
element.  Completely 
automatic. 


Valve  also  sold  separately 


Foolproof,  fully  automatic  valve. 
With  trough  full,  weight  pulls 
valve  shut.  As  water  is  con¬ 
sumed,  valve  opens  to  let  water 
flow.  4-qt.  capacity  for  500 
chicks. 


'Trade  Mark 


Lektrik  Han  Brooders, 
2  Sizes,  1  to  5  Decks. 


He  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO 

589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  : 

589  E.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois  (Ittimi 

Please  send  complete  information  on  Hudson  Poultry  Equipment. 


AT  YOUR 
HUDSON 
DEALER 


Name. 


Double  Well  Foun¬ 
tains.  No  gushing  or 
over-flow  with  pat¬ 
ented  air  groove. 
Special  pan  prevents 
wading,  keeps  water 
cleaner.  Ruggedly 
built.  3  or  5  gals. 


Sanitary  Chick 
Fountains.  Individ¬ 
ual  cups  in  pan  pre¬ 
vent  chicks  from 
wading.  Fills  twice 
as  often  as  usual 
pan.  keeps  water 
fresh.  1  or  2  gals. 


Growing  and  Fleck 
Fountains.  Remove 
pan  to  fill.  Reverse 
handle  for  use  as 
pail.  Easy  to  clean, 
All,  carry.  Special 
saucer  pan  prevents 
wading.  3  or  5  gals. 


Address. 


State. 


FO-W52 
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FARM  BOOKS 


0\ 

>s. 


U.  5.  ftgister  of 
Merit  Dorn  1680. 
K.O.  P.  Record  — 
340  099$.  8.  O.  P. 
099  ortighl  —  26.2 
ot.  oer  doz. 


81.6!li  qualify  for  R.O.P. 

.  .  .  the  Nation's  Highest  Record!* 


U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


3  Matings — 
Liberal  Guarantees 


Of  1834  Gasson  Siniilc  Comb  White  Lcehorn  R.O.P.  candidates 
trapnested  in  1950-51, 81.6''‘f  qualified — the  highest  per  cent  among 
all  the  322  breeders  participating.  1  he  average  egir  weight  for  all 
1834  pullets  trapnested  was  26.5  oz.  per  dozen.  Ever\'  one  of  our 
156  m.des  used  in  individual  matings  since  1944  has  qualihed  for 
U.  S.  Register  of  Merit.  Bu\  from  Gasson's  and  you'll  own  the 
top  R.O.P.  strain  —  one  of  the  hnest  available. 

•Ba'oed  on  1950-51  K.O.  I*.  Summary  from  KeB..  1952,  i>sue  of  Hatchery  and  Feed. 

5%  Discount  for  early  orders 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  Q  •  VERSAILLES.  OHIO 


CATALOG  FREE! 

This  is  a  reprint  of  la.-.t  year's 
rataloi;.  If  you’ve  lo^t  or  mis¬ 
laid  yours,  send  for  another. 


The  Hartzell  Crop  Drier  produces  maximum  heat  per  gallon  of  oil,  and  has  the 
power  to  push  it  to  the  heart  of  the  mow  or  bin.  Heat.^  \ts,  sir!  Penetration!  You 
bet!  And  that  is  what  it  takes  for  perfect  crop  drying.  Heat  plus  penetration. 
Beautiful  crops.  Much  better  feed.  Much  higher  sales  value.  Compact  and  rugged, 
the  Hartzell  crop  drier  is  easily  portable  by  tractor  or  auto.  Operates  dependably 
.  .  .  economically  .  .  .  safely.  Drop  us  a  line,  now.  We’ll  be  glad  to  supply  details. 


H/IRTIELL  . 

Div  of  Co.,,.  H,„.  Cop. 

AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION  •  PIQUA,  OHIO 


o(y. 


Cotton,  by  Floyd  Barnhart.  Floyd  Barn¬ 
hart,  Caruthcrsvillc,  Missouri,  $.'{.75. 

The  chapters  of  this  book,  there  are  19 
ol  them,  are  separate  essays  on  the  \  arious 
aspects  of  cotton  fanning  which  can  be 
read  individually  without  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  each  other.  As  there  have  b«‘en 
four  editions  since  1949  when  the  book 
was  written,  the  author  has  been  able  to 
keep  the  book  current  with  the  newest 
findings  in  his  field.  The  chapter  on  har¬ 
vesting  cotton,  for  example,  includes  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  latest  mechanical  cotton 
pickers  and  a  comparison  of  costs  of  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand  picking;  the  chapter  on 
cultivating  includes  the  newest  material 
on  flame  cultivation,  the  1952  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  use  of  chemicals,  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  devices  which  arc  being 
used  in  weed  eradication. 

Floyd  Barnhart,  the  author,  is  a  teacher 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  Pemiscot 
County,  a  cotton  growing  area  in  Missouri. 
He  has  kept  the  writing  of  the  book  simple, 
aiming  at  the  high  school  student  and  the 
young  farmer. 

Beef  Cattle,  h\  Roscoe  R.  .Snap/).  John 
ir//cv  &'  Sons,  Inc.,  Xeic  York,  $6.50. 

This  new  fourth  edition  of  Beef  Cattle 
is  a  detailed  brand  new'.  1952  treatment  of 
the  beef  cattle  business,  enlarged  by  a 
hundred  pages  and  with  the  extraneous 
matter  of  the  earlier  editions  completely 
eliminated.  Even  the  subtitle  “Their 
Feeding  and  Management  in  the  Corn 
Belt  States”  has  been  dropped  in  keeping 
with  the  author’s  more  universal  approach. 

Snapp,  Professor  of  Animal  Science  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  Chief  of  the 
Beef  Cattle  Division  of  the  Illinois  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  is  a  confirmed 
cattleman  who  not  only  writes  with  au¬ 
thority  but  is  able  to  impart  his  enthusiasm 
to  his  readers  by  the  down-to-earth  sin¬ 
cerity  and  soundness  of  his  approach. 

For  instance,  after  a  brief  discussion 
of  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  beef 
production,  he  gets  right  down  to  cases 
with  the  question  “You  ask  me  when  you 
should  start  a  breeding  herd?”  to  which 
he  answers  “I  ask  you  first  to  tell  me  when 
you  should  buy  a  car,  a  hay  baler,  or  a 
tractor?  ...  A  herd  of  beef  cows  should 
b<'  regarded  as  a  piece  of  equipment  like 
a  mowing  machine,  a  hay  baler,  or  a 
manure  spreader.  ...  A  breeding  herd  is 
operative  equipment,  not  a  speculative 
commodity.  A  fanner  either  needs  a 
breeding  herd  or  he  does  not.  ...  It  is 
the  available  feed  supplies  rather  than 
the  level  of  the  cattle  market  that  should 
be  given  major  consideration  in  deciding 
if  or  when  a  breeding  In-rd  should  be 
established.” 

Again,  on  the  matter  of  feeders  he  takes 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


FARM  TESTING 
at  the  world's  largest  com¬ 
mercial  research  farm  for  over 
26  yeors  has  developed 
Chows  with  formulas  more  crit¬ 
ically  balanced  than  most. 


QUALITY  BUYING 
and  testing  insure  that  only 
superior  ingredients  go  into 
Purina  Dairy  Chows.  This  can 
make  a  big  difference  in  milk 
production  and  cow  condition. 


CAREFUL  MIXING 
in  mechanically  controlled 
machinery  assures  even  dis* 
tribution  of  off  ingredients. 
Whether  complete  feeds  or 
cocKentrates,  you  get  quality. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

St.  Loui»  7,  Mo. 


on  the  PURINA  PLAN 

We  are  not  holding  out  any  promise  for  a  quick  production  increase. 
Dairy  herd  build-up  is  a  long-time  job.  We  </o  say  that  many  herd 
owners  will  be  getting  an  average  of  750  to  1,000  lbs.  more  milk  per 
cow  within  a  year  .  .  .  ij  they  go  on  the  Purina  Dairy  Plan  today. 

With  this  plan  we  increased  the  produaion  of  our  75-cow  herd  by 
an  average  of  750  lbs.  a  year  for  five  straight  years.  One  year’s  increase 
was  over  1,000  lbs.  And  we  didn’t  buy  a  single  female  or  use  a  proven 
bull.  We  did  it  by  taking  good,  though  not  well-fed,  cows  and  building 
them  up  with  good  Purina  feeds. 

Your  local  Purina  Dealer  or  salesman  can  tell  you  about  the  Purina 
Plan.  Or  send  the  coupon  for  our  64-page  booklet.  Either  way,  don’t 
put  it  off.  The  sooner  you  investigate,  the  sooner  you’ll  know  whether 
this  looks  like  a  profitable  move  for  you. 


RESEARCH  AND  QUALITY  DO  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

1128  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

. Pleose  mail  free  Purina  Dairy  Book  D3200. 

. Enclosed  is  20  C  in  coin  for  one  Purino 

Weight  Tape  D3. 

PLEASE  PRINT 

Name . 

Address . 

Town  . State . 

f  hove  (or  manage) . Milking  Cows 


Perhaps  you,  too, 
can  get... 


The  64-page  beekiSi  gives  the  Purina  Plan  for  herd  build-up. 
It's  free.  The  tape  gives  surprisingly  accurcrte  weights  by 
measuring  heart  girth,  h's  only  20C.  Won’t  you  send  the 
coupon  today  for  either  one,  or  both  if  you  like? 


Send  for  this  Book 
and  Weight  Tape 
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TREATED  QUARTER 


UNTREATED  QUARTER 


Each  “instant-uM 


tub*  o*  PENDISTRIN 


contoins  100,000  units 
of'PimjCILLiN  -  ^ 

Pius  100  mg.  of  '  0 
DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 
...formulotod  in  S<|wtt>b's 
Sp0€ial  Ointmont  Bcno 


Squibb’s  ^pUMoi  Ointment  Base  makes  high-potency  antibiotics  more  effective! 


The  special  “carrying  agent”  of  Pendistrin  Squibb 
aids  two  ways  in  treating  mastitis. 

One:  It  melts  quickly,  and  disperses  thoroughly 
throughout  the  treated  quarter. 

Two:  It  releases  the  antibiotics  slowly ...  over  a 
period  up  to  48  hours. 

This  makes  certain  the  highly-potent  combination 
of  100,000  units  of  penicillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihy> 
drostreptomycxn  reaches  the  infection  no  matter 
where  it  may  be  in  the  quarter. 

Further,  it  makes  certain  the  antibiotics  of  Pendis¬ 
trin  are  available  in  the  quarter  at  the  moment  in 
the  life  cycle  of  the  causing  organism  when  it  is 
most  susceptible  to  antibiotic  action. 

Squibb  - 


Pendistrin  comes  in  the  handy  “instant-use”  tube. 
It  is  stable,  non-irritating.  Antibiotics  are  held  in 
complete  suspension— wilf  not  settle  out. 

Get  Pendistrin  from  your  druggist.  Write  for  free 
literature:  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  FQ-W, 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  the  most  common  kind  of  mastitis 
SC^IBB  PENICILLIN  OINTMENT 

For  mastitis  caused  by  streptococcus  agalactiae— the  most 
common  kind  — use  Squibb  “Instant-Use”  Penicillin  Oint¬ 
ment.  Proved  successful  in  millions  of  cases  over  a  3-year 
period.  Ask  for  it— at  your  druggist’s. 

For  accurate  diagnoaia  oi  maatitia,  conault  your  veterinarian. 


Get  handy  "barn  box" 
from  your  druggist  I 

It  pays  to  treat  mastitis  at  the 
hrat  aign.  Get  a  handy  “bam 
box”  of  12  “instant-use”  tubes  of 
Pendistrin— keep  them  on  your 
bam  shelf.  No  refrigeration  re¬ 
quired.  See  your  druggist  today. 


Here's  how  Squibb's  special  ointment  base  carries  the  high- potency 
antibiotics  of  Pendistrin  high  up  into  the  quarter  to  fight  infection. 


PENOlSTtIN  (teg.  U.  S.  Pot.  OffJ  Is  o  Ifodemork  ol  6. 1.  Souibb  &  So«i 


.  mM- 

(UIIPMflff 


NEW  HAY  AND 
CORN  DRIER 

nri«*s  corn  for  iis  low 
as  1 1*  p»*r  hushi'I  IN*r* 
mits  imroased  trilj 
(  apai  It  V  up  to 
Kits  an V  si/o  t  ri h  or 
barn  Mo\(*  Ian  to 
has  mow  lor  hotter 
hay  —  no  lire  risk. 


PARLOR  STALLS 

Comhin»'<l  w It h*i!ii'>t •! ilc 
ovorhoad  loi  cl  i  hutos  por- 
rnil  <4Uii  k  toodinj:  and 
(|iju-k  sanitary  milking. 
Ai'i'ommodatos  all  milk- 
intf  mat  hint  s  All  )ral\a- 
ni/«  d  Wirit  h  adjustahU* 
when  installed  Klimi- 
natt's  stooping  and  ^ut  tor 
jumping. 


ELECTRIC  &  GRAV¬ 
ITY  VENTILATION 

1  ncrcitsfs  milk.  mt'iit 
prixUiil ion.  (’onl rolU'il.  no 
(Irnll.  veiir-roiind  iiir  Mip- 
ply  i{•■<lul'l■s  liuililini;  rot. 
Improves  workini:  I'ondi- 
tions  Cuts  veterinarinn 
bills  Kan  eabinets  or  wall 
Ians  available. 


COW  STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 

7  stall  designs  lor  your 
c'hoiee  —  (irey  enamel  or 
galvani/.e<l  Make  stock 
handling  easier,  faster. 


NEW  MILK-MAKER 
WATER  BOWL 

Water  level  always  the 
same  No  lappage  or  spill¬ 
ing  Wider  bowl  allows 
easier  access  Caddie  lifts 
out  for  cleaning  or  water 
shut-off  (lalvani/ed  stts-l. 
Heavy  rolled  rim  ('an  in¬ 
crease  milk  production  up 
to  l-V’i. 

OPEN  AIR  VENTI¬ 
LATING  WINDOWS 

Bring  hoalthtui  sunlight 
and  no-dratt  air  t1ow  into 
vour  building  l.ong  han- 
diod  latch  within  oasy 
roach  Draft  troo  comtort 
lor  animals  and  yoursolf. 


ELECTRIC  BARN 
CLEANER 

3  si/OS.  No  pit  Now 
supt'r  strength  chain 
\U>  to>t  M  chuto 
poMtions  Will  clean 
pons  and  stalls  Klimi- 
nat«‘s  for«‘V«'r  hack 


m  COMFORT  STALL 


SAVES  FEED  . .  Hails  over 
manger  stop  throwing  out 


A  CLEANER  cows  Ani- 

mals  he  forward  of  stop  bar 
(o|>tional)  out  of  manure  —  save 
bedding. 


L  -  s .  V.  ■-? 


0  CLEANER  cow  BED  .  .  . 

Hails  over  mang»  r  cause  cow 
to  move  bai  k  I)ro|>|>ings  seldom 
oi'cur  where  cow  lies  down 


RAISE  MILK  PRODUCTION  |0% 
V  WBCANMOJ^m  j 


•Actually  pay  for  themselves  in  . .  .  (  1  I  More  milk  per  cow;  (2>  Prolonged 
yearly  high  milk  production:  (.'!)  Longer  Prorluctive  Life,  helps  to  get  I  to 
1  more  lactations;  (4»  Keep  cows  surprisingly  clean;  t-a)  Minimum  her!- 
ding  waste.  .Milk  prtiduclion  recortls  absolutely  prove  no  other  stall  can 
equal  the  COMFORT  STALl-  IN  THK.SK  KKSPECTS. 

•  COWS  REST  LONGER 

I.  I)  Porterfield,  of  West  Virginia  .Agricultural  College,  states  in  HO.ARD'S 
D.A  I  R YM .AN,  "The  cows  in  the  larger  stalls  spent  an  average  of  3  hours  and 
fj  minutes  more  per  day  lying  down  than  those  in  the  smaller  stalls." 

Also,  he  stated.  "Cows  protiuce  from  12  to  97  Ihs.  more  milk  per  week.  Only 
one  animal  produced  slightly  less." 

NO  -SKINNKO  KNKKS— CCT  OR  BRCISKI)  CDDKRS  Tests  show  up 
to  7()"<»  less  injuries. 

PI. AN  AHK.AI).  LET  YOCR  ('OWS  C.IVE  YOl  M.AXIMI  M  MILK 
PRODIR'TION  .  .  .  MAKE  YOU  MORE  MONEY  SEND  FOR  VAL¬ 
UABLE  INFORMATION  ACT  NOW'  SEE  HOW  EASY  IT  IS  TO  PUT 
CL.AY  COMFORT  STALLS  IN  YOUR  BARN 


me 


CATALOG- 
MAIL  TODAY 


0  NO  FEED  STEALING  . .  . 

Parlitiiin  extending  ov«-r 
manger  prevents  stealing  feed  or 
annoying  neighbor  cows. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION ..  1226  Fulton  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

FREE  LIVESTOCK  HOUSING  PLANNING  SERVICE 


□  COMFORT  stalls 

C  farm  windows 

CNew  milking  parlor  stalls 

C  STEEL  GATES 


D  BARN  VENTILATION 

n  stalls  and  stanchions 
c  barn  cleaners 

O  MAY  AND  CORN  DRIERS 


I  hove  cows _ I  om  building _ I  am  remodeling 


Three  vear  um  ondit  lonal 
guarantee  Installs  for  a 
lifetime  lilts  .Stronger 
than  anv  other  farm  gate. 
Solid  rods,  no  woven  wire 
.  .  .  can't  twist. 


0  EXTRA  WIDE  STALLS  .  .  . 

Hoorn  to  be  down  with  com¬ 
fort  Curbs  prevent  udder  in¬ 
juries  Pleiitv  ot  room  tor  milking 
machine  and  upe^itur. 


says  Mr.  Triefly  Bushey 
of  Caseville,  Michigan 


"EATON'S  LOW-GEAR  RANGE  nut  only 
the  pullin"  iiovsiT  t<i  liaiii  load-  out  of 

tlir  tiolrl.  l)Ut  it  etialilt*'  the  trui'k  to  rreep  aloiiji 
at  ea-y  loading  -peeil.”  »a><  Mr.  ISii-hey  ( -eeond 
from  left)  to  .Mr.  (Juinn,  GMt^  Dealer  ( -eeond 
from  rieht). 


MR.  J.  R.  QUINN  (RIGHT),  ELKTON  GMC  DEALER 

say-:  ".Mo-t  of  the  GMt!  trucks  1  sell  are 
equipped  with  F.alon  2-Speed  .\xles.  Farmers 
neeif  the  pullin'’  power  to  j;ei  their  crop-  out  of 
the  held.  .A  iriu  k  will  do  a  lot  more  work  for  a 
farmer  and  do  it  faster  with  an  Eaton  2-Speed.” 


EATON  MANUFACTUSINC  COMPANT.  CIEVEIANO.  OHIO 


LJur  highways,  designed  for 
traffic  of  twenty  years  ago, 
are  dangerously  crowded. 
Help  get  farm  (iroducls  to 
market  at  le-seo^t  hy  sjieak- 
ing  lip  for  mole  and  lictler 
mails. 


MORE  THAN  ~ 
A  MILLION 
IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


JOHN  DEERE,  DEPT.  A54,  MOLINE,  ILL 


n.ate  t.nd  m.  FREE  booklet  on  your  Modols  “SO”  and  “60”  Tractors, 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
■OOKLET 


Town 


There’s  a  Lot  o 


LY®u;. 


the 


JOHN  DEERE  Tractors 


a  ^celd 

That  new  experience  in  power  farming  is  yours  for 
•ke  asking.-  Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  a  free  demonstration.  Take  advantage  of  his  offer. 
We  feel  certain  you'll  be  enthusiastic  about  these  all-new, 
keavy-duty  two-  and  three-plow  tractors. 


lou  and  thousands  of  farmers 
you  have  been  wanting  tractors  with  new 
;erating  advantages  that  would  ease  up, 
:eed  up  more  of  your  power  jobs. 

The  new  John  Deere  Models  "50" 
\ncl  "60"  Tractors  "hit  that  nail  right  on  the 
lead!"  Their  smoother,  snappier,  fast-starting 
ingines  operate  night  and  day,  in  summer  and 
nnter,  in  damp  and  dry  weather — all  with  a 
:ew  high  in  efficiency. 

Manipulation  of  transmission  clutch 
rd  gear  shift  levers,  to  operate  the  new,  "live” 
power  shaft,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Independent,  ever-ready  hydraulic 
;ower  saves  you  up  to  40%  of  the  time  and 
(ilort  formerly  required  in  clutching  and  shift- 
r.g  gears  when  stopping  the  tractor  to  change 
ir.gle,  depth  or  height  of  working  tools. 

Re-spacing  rear  wheels  is  so  easy 
hat  you'll  never  hesitate  to  change  to  just  the 
:ght  setting. 

These  engineering  advancements 
Icrm  the  threshold  to  an  entirely  new  experi¬ 
ence  in  power  farming,  an  ex- 
:erience  you  have  been  seeking, 
nat's  why  we  say,  "There's  a  lot 
:i  'you'  in  the  new  John  Deere 
50"  and  "60”  Tractors.' 


JOHN 


/ 

"LIVE"  POWER  SHAFT 

Op«rat«t  independently  of  trancmission.  Practically  eliminates  clogging 
of  driven  machines  and  speeds  up  every  PTO  job.  Saves  cost  of  auxiliary 
engines  in  most  cases.  Built-in  safety  clutch  insures  complete  protection. 
The  "'live'*  power  shaft  is  optional;  transmission*driven  PTO  is  furnished 
as  regular  equipment. 


You’ll  Find  All  These  and  Many  Other  New  Features 
in  the  JOHN  DEERE  Models  “SO"  and  “60"  TRACTORS 


Effortless  Steering 


Greatly  reduces  fatique.  You  can  make  round  after  round,  spend  lonq  hours  in  the 
field  at  the  wheel  without  strain  or  the  feel  of  tired,  achinq  muscles. 


Pioneer  in  the  field,  Powr-Trol  is  the 
time-proved  hydraulic  system  that's 
famous  for  fast,  effortless,  and,  above 

all,  dependable  control  of  both  tractor-mounted  and  drawn  equipment. 
Now,  it  operates  independently  of  the  transmission  clutch  and  it  has 
qreatly  increased  capacity  for  heavier  tools. 


An  exclusive  tractor 
enqine  feature.  Fuel  is  metered  in  identical  amounts  to 
each  cylinder  throuqh  a  double-barrelled  carburetor  to 
qive  you  more  “qet-up-and-qo"  .  .  . 
outstandinq  fuel  economy . . .  smoother 
enqine  performance  .  .  .  faster  cold- 
weather  starts. 


Quick-Change  Wheel  Tread 


There's  no  hammering,  tugging  or  reversing  wheels.  Simply  jack  up  one  wheel  at 
a  time  .  .  .  loosen  three  clamp  screws  .  .  .  tighten  two  jack  screws  and  turn  an  adjusting 
nut  to  move  each  wheel  in  or  out.  To  re-lock,  back  off  the  jack  screws  and  tighten  the 
clamp  screws. 


7te€<A  "L  ive"  High-Pressure  POWR-TROL 


“DAIRYMEN’S  NUMBER  ONE  PROBLEM 
LICKED  BY  NUMBER  ONE  PRODUCT 
FOR  MASTITIS  CONTROL” 


Penicillin  •  Dihydrostreptomycin  •  Bacitracin 


•  Three  powerful  antibiotics  are 
combined  in  Tribiotic  to  provide 
intensified  action — more  powerful 
in  combination  than  when  these 
antibiotics  are  given  singly. 


TRIBIOTIC  WORKS 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL! 


•  Kills  more  susceptible  organisms  faster. 

•  Destroys  more  different  types  of  bacteria. 

•  Harmless  to  animal.  Less  production  time  lost 

•  Economical  because  fewer  tubes  needed. 

•  More  powerful  than  any  single  antibiotic. 


Ghovki'ort.  Ohio — Kay-  no  signs  of  recurrence  of  the 
nioiid  F.  Miller  aiul  two  infeetionandthiseow’spro- 
son>.  Kay,  Jr.  and  Neil,  work  duetion  continues  to  be  as 
their  acre  dairy  farm  high  as  it  was  bebjre  nias- 

her(“  together  as  a  family  titis  .set  in. 

enttu'prise.  1  hev  run  about  ..i*  ii  >>  at  Ar'ii 

'  ,  ,  •.  ,  ,,  ,  T  suallv.  Mr.  Miller 

head  ot  registered  llol- 1  .  ...  ,  ,  , 

.1  .  continued,  we  seldom  need 
steins,  an  operation  that  . 

,  ,  I  more  than  one  tutie  ot  Iri- 

keeps  the  three  Millers  on  ,  .  .  ,  „  .  . 

,  ,,  1  .j.  •  biotic  to  snccesstullv  treat 

their  to(‘s.  Kavmond  Senior  .  .  ‘ 

,1  *  I  ii  A\-  mastitis  ...  and  that  means 

.savs  he  has  used  tlie  \Nvetli 

lim-.,f,„aslili.<.„i,tr.,l|;r„a-  tl'i’  ''•'■i! 

u<  l,<-xi  lusiv..|,v.  «illi  exci'l-  "l>  I'.l  Ilk,.  t„  pass 

lent  results.  along  .  .  .  be  sure  you  work 

the  ointment  gentlv  up  into 
Keeeiitlv  Mr.  Miller  said,  ,,  -  .i'  .  .  • 

V  .  ,  the  udiier  from  the  teat  in 

When  I  get  a  tough  ,  ^  ^ 

I  order  to  get  good  ilistrilui- 

case  1  use  Inbiotic  Oint-  .  .  •  <. 

.  ;  tion  throughout  the  infected 

meiit.  Some  montlis  ago  we  _ 

had  a  severe  case 

that  refused  to  resjKUid  to!  “Tribiotic,”  Mr,  Miller 
all  the  usual  treatments.  We  sa.vs,  “is  certainly  the  iiuin- 
were  about  to  sell  this  cow.  ber  one  product  for  the 
when  I  fir>t  heard  about  dairyman’s  number  one 
I  ribiotieaiid  deciiled  to  give  problem.  Tribiotic  is  easy  to 
it  a  tr.v.  ea.s.v  to  keeji  on 

“It  took  just  three  treat-  hand.  It  is  certainly  more 
ineiits  to  get  rid  of  all  signs  |  than  worth  every  |>enny  it 
of  mastitis.  There  have  been  j  costs!” 


Supplied  in  Wyeth’s  famous  one- 
pinch,  single-dose  tube  containing 
100,000  units  penicillin  with  equiva¬ 
lent  of  50  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin 
base  and  5,000  units  bacitracin. 


‘Trademark 


CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 
YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


WYETH  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


TRIBIOTIC  is  available  in  Canada  as  TRIOVET* 
from  John  Wyeth  &  Brother,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ontario. 
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axle.  This  allows  the  implement  to  swing  freely  .  .  .  to  be  led 
naturally  around  contours  and  to  dodge  rocks  or  stumps. 

The  forward  hitchpoint  helps  the  tractor  turn  on  ciurves. 
There’s  no  crowding,  no  skidding,  no  strain  on  tractor  or  im¬ 
plement.  No  exact  alignment  of  tractor  and  tool  is  required 
for  hitching.  You  simply  back  your  tractor  until  the  imple¬ 
ment  is  guided  into  the  hitching  yoke. 

Test  Allis-Chalmers  FREE-SWING  implements  on  your 
farm.  Find  out  for  yourself  how  free  and  easy  tractor  farm¬ 
ing  can  be. 


ONE  master  hitchpoint! 

Around  that  key  idea,  Allis-Chalmers  has  developed  a  new 
principle  of  tractor  farming. 

It’s  the  Allis-Chalmers  FREE-SWING  system  of  hitching 
implements. 

FREE-SWING  does  five  important  things: 

1.  Makes  hitching  minute-quick. 

2.  Allows  implement  to  go  where  led. 

3.  Helps  steering. 

4.  Permits  shorter  turns  on  contours. 

5.  Lets  plow  dodge  obstructions. 

Mounted  implements  for  CA  and  WD  Tractors  are  pulled 
from  a  single  master  hitchpoint,  located  ahead  of  the  rear 


6AI  PAK  is  on  Allis-Chalmers  trade  mark, 


New  Mounted  Disc  Harrow  for  CA  and 

WD  Tractors.  BAL-PAK  bearings 

never  need  greasing  —  grease  is  sealed  in  for 

life.  Disc  rolls  easier,  penetrates  deep 

with  lighter  pull.  You’ll  like  its 

speed  and  new  ease  of  handling.  Lifts  clear 

for  transport.  It’s  FREE-SWING! 


POWER-SHIFT  wheels  add  to  ease  of 

farming.  Engine  power  instantly 

shifts  tractor  wheels  in  or  out  to  match  row 

spacing.  Here  the  wheels  are  set  wide 

for  the  new  Allis-Chalmers  4-Row  Mounted 

Drill  Planter.  Planter  accurately  follows 

tractor  on  the  contour.  It’s  FREE-SWING! 


TRACTION-BOOSTER  automatically 
increases  weight  on  drive  wheels  as  needed  for 
tough  going.  Here  an  Allis-Chalmers 
WD  Tractor  with  new  mounted  subsoiler 
breaks  hardpan  above  and  below  a  terrace  .  .  . 
allowing  excess  water  to  penetrate 
between  terraces.  It’s  FREE-SWING! 


By  Charles  E.  Hughes 


ARE  BEEF 
CATTLE 
A  GAMBLE 


Cattle  feeding  can  be  the  biggest  gamble 
in  the  game  of  chance  called  farming. 
Play  a  good  hum  h  with  the  right  kind  of 
cattle  and  you  make  a  killing;  make  a 
bum  guess  and  you  may  have  to  mortgage 
your  farm  to  scjuare  aceounts.  A  lot  of 
farmers  have  had  a  chance  to  forget  this 
stern  reality  during  the  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  10  years. 

Some  systems  of  feeding  with  certain 
kinds  of  cattle  are  comparatively  safe,  but 
the  profit  margin  is  low.  The  big,  cjuick 
profits  are  usually  found  where  the  risk  is 
greatest. 

From  an  age  standpoint,  three  groups  of 
cattle  arc  available  to  beef  cattle  feeders — 
caKes,  yearlings,  and  two-year-olds  and 
o\er.  W  ithin  these  age  groups  are  many 
alternatives.  With  calves,  for  instance,  you 
may  st'e  more  advantages  in  steer  calves, 


NO  FINER  SIGHT  can  greet  a  farmer  %\hen  the  dew  is  heavy  on  the 
June  pasture  than  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  turning  grass  into  meat. 


although  SOUR*  fccdiTs  like  hrih-rs  bet  ausc  lings.  They  n-t|uin-  high-(|uality  roughage,  400  to  .aOO-pound  ealves  in  the  fall  which 

of  their  tendent  y  to  finish  for  a  gi\  en  and  they  ser\  e  as  “hay  balers”  for  the  go  onto  bluegrass  pastures  "to  get  the  fever 

market  grade  somewhat  sooner  than  sim-  pastures,  and  convert  corn  into  beef.  out  of  ’em.”  Later  they  are  put  on  winter 

ilar  steer  calves.  Some  farmers  like  year-  Let’s  get  down  to  eases.  1  he  farm  feed  consisting  of  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they 

lings  Ix'tter  than  calves  because  they  re-  operated  by  P.  O.  Ruppelt  of  Hardin  will  eat,  sweet  corn  silage  (refuse,  consist- 

ejuire  less  "babving”;  that  is,  they  are  less  C^ounty,  Iowa,  prodiu  es  a  large  amount  ing  of  bad  cars,  shucks,  and  stray  kernels 

inclined  to  have  shipping  fever,  require  of  c  orn  but  not  imu  h  roughage.  To  fit  piled  outside  a  nearby  cannery),  4  to 

less  shelter  during  the  winter,  and  thev  his  farm  feed  supply,  he  buys  good-cjuality  pounds  pc-r  head  daily  of  corn-and-cob 

also  make  better  use  of  roughages.  Thin,  600  to  700-pound  heavy  yearlings,  or  even  meal  (ground  ear  corn),  and  sometimes 

two-year-old  cattle  may  be  chosen  for  older  cattle,  and  gives  them  a  short  turn  '/>  pound  per  head  of  linseed  mc-al.  During 

heavy  roughage  consumption,  or  fleshier  in  the  fi’edlot.  Cattle  of  such  cjuality  and  the  spring  and  summer,  the  calves  gain 

kinds  may  be  selected  for  short-time  feed-  size  do  best  with  that  sort  of  handling.  He  alxiut  2  pounds  [x-r  head  daily  while  full- 

lot  operations.  always  hope's  to  profit  both  from  weight  fed  on  pasture.  The  underlying  principle 

If  you  have  a  farm  operation  in  whii  h  gains  and  margin  the  dillVreiR  e  in  prii  e  of  this  entire  program  is  to  grow  them  out 

you  grow  mainly  corn,  your  bc'st  bet  prob-  per  hundred-weight  between  buying  and  economically  on  alfalfa  hay,  sweet  corn 

ably  lies  with  yearlings  or  even  heavier  selling  time).  silage,  and  bluegrass  pasture. 

fe(‘d(‘rs  for  diAlot  fattening.  If  you  have  a  Harr\-  Muir,  Faribault  County,  Minne-  Dale  Irwin  and  his  father,  Orie,  arc  on 

farm  with  c  onsiderablc'  <  orn  acrc'age  and  sota,  faces  a  different  set  of  conditions.  a  soil  consc-rvation  program  on  their  places 

also  good  legume  hay  and  pastures,  you  His  farm  produces  both  corn  and  suc  h  in  Sac  County,  Iowa.  More  than  half  of 

might  well  go  in  for  caht-s  or  light  year-  roughages  as  hay  and  pasture.  He  buys  the  acreage  is  in  pasture  gra.sses  and  hay. 
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EARL  \\  IRTH  is  the  rattle  feeder  at  Princeton  Farms  in  Indiana.  He  makes  the  rounds  in  this  tractor-drawn  teed 

wagon,  cutting  back  a  little  when  they  don't  clean  it  all  up,  dishing  out  a  little  extra  in  the  bunkers  that 

are  polished  by  the  steers’  tongues.  “They  get  about  25  pounds  a  day,  I  suppose,  on  an  average,"  says  Wirth. 
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Beef  Steer — Corn  Ratio  (Chicago) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sepl. 

Ocl. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1929 

13.4 

12.6 

13.5 

15.1 

15.6 

15.5 

14.8 

14.1 

13.8 

14  6 

14  8 

146 

1930 

14.8 

15  2 

15  5 

14.5 

14.2 

13  4 

11.5 

96 

11.6 

13.0 

14  8 

14  6 

31 

14  4 

13  8 

14.0 

13  4 

13.0 

12.9 

13  4 

18.7 

19.8 

22  0 

200 

19  2 

32 

17.9 

18.2 

19.0 

19.5 

19.2 

22.1 

24.8 

24.7 

26.4 

27  6 

25.3 

23  7 

33 

21  0 

208 

196 

14.4 

13.4 

13.3 

10.8 

11.5 

12.1 

13  8 

11.6 

11  1 

34 

10.8 

11.3 

12.1 

13.6 

13.5 

12.6 

11  2 

9.6 

10.1 

9.6 

8  7 

7  9 

1935 

10.2 

12.0 

12  9 

12.5 

12.7 

12.1 

11.6 

12.7 

12.5 

12.7 

161 

16  6 

36 

15  3 

13.7 

14  2 

13.3 

12.5 

12  3 

9.5 

7.5 

8.2 

8  6 

98 

96 

37 

9  5 

9.2 

9.3 

8.0 

8  3 

9.9 

11.8 

13.5 

13.0 

19.3 

199 

16  > 

3a 

13.7 

13.7 

14  6 

14.7 

15.3 

16  7 

18.2 

19.2 

19.8 

23.1 

21.8 

199 

39 

20.1 

21.1 

21.7 

20.6 

18.9 

18.0 

19  4 

20.2 

18.9 

20  4 

19.4 

17.0 

1940 

16.2 

15.8 

16.1 

16.1 

14  3 

14.7 

16.0 

16.7 

17.8 

18  5 

18  7 

19  3 

41 

18.7 

18.1 

16.5 

15.4 

14  3 

14  4 

15.3 

15.7 

15.6 

166 

16.1 

166 

42 

15.4 

168 

15.4 

161 

15  5 

15.5 

15.8 

17.6 

17  6 

19.7 

190 

16.6 

43 

15  4 

15.6 

15.4 

15  2 

146 

14.7 

14  4 

14.4 

14  5 

14  4 

14  2 

13  1 

44 

13.0 

13.0 

13.1 

13  0 

13  4 

13.9 

13  9 

13.9 

13  7 

14  0 

14  4 

13  0 

1945 

12  8 

13.1 

136 

14  0 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

139 

14  1 

14  3 

14  5 

14.1 

46 

14  2 

12.0 

13.5 

13.7 

11.6 

11.3 

9.9 

11.2 

9  5 

13  0 

17  0 

17.3 

47 

166 

15.5 

13.5 

129 

13.5 

12  3 

12  8 

12.3 

11.8 

12.4 

122 

111 

48 

108 

11.7 

116 

12.3 

13  6 

15.0 

17.0 

18.1 

18  8 

21  8 

22  2 

18  8 

49 

17.1 

17  5 

18.1 

17.7 

18.3 

19.6 

18  4 

20  1 

21  4 

25  1 

24  4 

20  4 

1950 

20.1 

197 

194 

18  9 

19  6 

20  2 

19.7 

19.6 

19  8 

20  0 

19.9 

196 

51 

19  6 

19.2 

20.1 

20.0 

20.1 

20  7 

20  3 

203 

20  5 

206 

19.9 

18.0 

52 

17.9 

18.7 

18  1 

18.4 

18.1 

176 

18.1 

Price;  Beef  Steer,  all  grades,  Chicago.  Price-  No.  3  Yellow  Corn  Chicago. 
Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


W  hci  f  do  XOC  ^0  j^}  0}}l  lui  Beef  Steer  Prices,  Chicago,  All  Grades 


You  can  find  cattlemen  along  any  niad  in  the  Corn 
Belt  who  will  tell  you  that  ’53  is  the  year  to  stay  out  of 
the  cattle  business,  and  a  mile  away  find  others 
who  say  it’s  going  to  be  a  good  year  “if  you  buy  right.” 

Here  are  the  encouraging  factors  for  1953: 

1.  Feeder  cattle  cost  less  this  year  than  last  year. 

2.  There  is  less  pork  a\ailable  which  means  it  will  <-ost 
more.  The  spread  between  {x*ik  and  beef 

prices  will  be  less. 

3.  There  are  larger  government  expi  nditures  for 
defense  activities. 

4.  There  is  a  continuing  high  take-home 
pay  for  workers. 

5.  Our  growing  population  has  produced  two  million 
more  beef  eaters. 

6.  hT-ed  is  plentiful  in  the  Com  Belt. 

Here  are  the  discouraging  factors  for  1953: 

1.  We  have  an  all-time  high  bc-ef  cattle  jiopiilation 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  There  will  be  a  larger  than  normal  supply  t>l  beef  on 
the  market  and  then*  could  be  a  big  run 

of  cattle  if  breeders  and  feeders  decide  it’s  tinn-  to 
stop  increasing  herd  sizes. 

3.  There  is  higher  produi  tion  cost  in  labor, 
freight  and  ta.xes. 

4.  The  slaughter  cattU*  piii  t^s  are  lower  in  prrtportion 
to  the  cost  of  feed. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

Moy 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sepl. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1929 

12.51 

11.92 

1268 

13.52 

13  67 

14.10 

14  59 

14  22 

13.92 

13  81 

13  00 

12.74 

1930 

12.62 

12  46 

12.33 

11  88 

11.15 

10.59 

9  42 

9  48 

10.95 

10.64 

10.47 

10  17 

31 

9.43 

8  36 

8  40 

7  82 

7.30 

7.43 

762 

8  53 

8.29 

8.38 

8.53 

7.11 

32 

661 

6.21 

6.31 

6.35 

6.04 

666 

7.90 

7.88 

7.91 

7  09 

6.29 

5  44 

33 

4  95 

4.80 

5.04 

4.96 

5.64 

5.79 

6.01 

5  88 

5.75 

5.53 

5.13 

5.17 

34 

5  35 

5  49 

5.91 

6.42 

6.91 

7.34 

7  21 

7.34 

8  06 

7.48 

7.28 

7  41 

1935 

9  24 

10.49 

10.77 

11.10 

11.13 

10.28 

9.30 

10.27 

10.36 

10.38 

9.97 

9.79 

36 

9.30 

8.37 

8  65 

8  42 

7.92 

7  86 

8.13 

8  46 

9.16 

9.31 

10.31 

10.27 

37 

1069 

10.22 

10.79 

10.75 

11.21 

12.11 

13.97 

14.13 

13.78 

12.79 

10.65 

8.96 

31 

8.13 

7.78 

8  46 

8  63 

8  82 

9.50 

10.71 

10.31 

10  42 

10.33 

1003 

10.13 

39 

10.35 

10.17 

10.29 

1002 

9.68 

9.22 

9.30 

9.09 

10  23 

9.87 

963 

9.59 

1940 

9.46 

9.08 

9.31 

9.46 

983 

9.69 

10.44 

11.00 

11.50 

11.87 

1206 

11.85 

41 

11.90 

11.27 

10.81 

10.67 

10.23 

10.62 

11.24 

11.73 

11.73 

11.55 

11.40 

12.57 

42 

12.60 

12.39 

12.59 

13.26 

13.22 

13.11 

13  63 

14  87 

14  84 

15  21 

15  30 

14.85 

43 

14  84 

15.14 

15.54 

15.71 

15.44 

15.56 

15  32 

15.36 

15.45 

15.30 

15  10 

14  87 

44 

14  82 

14.91 

15.12 

15.04 

15  44 

16.06 

1606 

16.07 

15.78 

15  95 

15.78 

14.87 

1945 

14.71 

15.12 

15  64 

16.14 

16  38 

16.58 

1664 

16.42 

16.62 

16  86 

16.91 

16.59 

46 

16.49 

16.14 

16  26 

16.56 

16.77 

17.30 

21.36 

21.71 

17  99 

23.57 

2364 

23.19 

47 

22.16 

21.94 

23.30 

2293 

24.06 

25  87 

27  85 

28  84 

29.54 

29.82 

29  52 

29  08 

48 

29.16 

26.43 

26.71 

28,43 

31.33 

34.72 

36.37 

35  22 

34.03 

3205 

30.71 

26.78 

49 

24.35 

22  25 

24  14 

24  20 

24  88 

26,47 

25  86 

26  28 

28.11 

28.93 

28  21 

26  47 

1950 

25.98 

25  58 

25  90 

26.94 

29.02 

30.13 

30.67 

30.09 

30  57 

30.49 

31  41 

33.03 

51 

34.10 

34  59 

35.62 

35.95 

35.71 

35  68 

35  75 

36  39 

36  99 

36.75 

36  29 

34.59 

52 

34  25 

33  78 

33  41 

33  39 

33.29 

32  22 

32  53 

Source  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Personal  Income  in  Billions  of  Dollars 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1929 

85.1 

84  6 

85.2 

85  2 

84  5 

85  1 

86  3 

86  9 

86  4 

86  3 

836 

82  3 

1930 

81.7 

809 

796 

80.0 

78  9 

77.5 

75  3 

74  3 

73.7 

72  4 

70.6 

69  5 

11 

68.5 

68.1 

720 

72.4 

67.7 

65  4 

64.4 

62  2 

61.0 

599 

59.2 

57.8 

32 

566 

55.5 

53.7 

52  4 

50.7 

48,3 

46.9 

46  4 

46  2 

45.5 

45.3 

44  6 

33 

44  9 

43.8 

426 

43.6 

45.7 

47,6 

48.5 

48.2 

48  2 

48.1 

48  4 

500 

34 

51.5 

52.2 

529 

52.6 

53  5 

53  4 

54.0 

53  7 

52.9 

53  2 

53  4 

54  0 

1935 

55  5 

57.3 

58  0 

59.5 

59.7 

59.7 

59.9 

60.9 

61  3 

61.5 

61.9 

62  6 

36 

62.9 

63.3 

63  7 

64.4 

65.4 

76.1 

72  5 

69.1 

68.9 

696 

71  2 

72  5 

37 

71.7 

73.1 

74  5 

75  3 

75  8 

766 

75.9 

76.3 

74.7 

73  4 

71.7 

69.5 

38 

68.5 

68  4 

68  2 

67.3 

67.0 

67.2 

67.4 

68  5 

68  8 

68  8 

69  5 

699 

39 

70.6 

70.6 

71.5 

70.6 

71.5 

81.8 

71.4 

726 

73.8 

74  6 

75  5 

76,0 

1940 

76.0 

76  5 

75  9 

75.9 

766 

77.0 

77.6 

78.8 

79  5 

81.1 

81  8 

84  0 

41 

85.4 

869 

87.9 

89.2 

92  2 

95.3 

96.8 

99  2 

100.1 

101.0 

102.0 

106.3 

42 

107.3 

108.9 

1115 

115.0 

117  4 

120.8 

124  4 

127.8 

130.5 

133,5 

136  5 

139.1 

43 

141.6 

144  4 

146  8 

148.2 

149  2 

149.5 

150.7 

1526 

152  2 

153  8 

156  6 

157  5 

44 

160.1 

163.2 

163.9 

163.8 

164.7 

165  9 

166.1 

166.4 

166  4 

168  5 

170  1 

170  6 

1945 

174  3 

174  5 

174  4 

172  9 

173.7 

176  0 

175.9 

172.0 

164  3 

167  4 

169  9 

168  4 

46 

171  5 

168  6 

171  1 

1726 

175.0 

177  5 

182.0 

182.2 

179  5 

183  2 

183  6 

185  6 

41 

187.6 

186  0 

185.9 

183  6 

184.7 

187  8 

188.7 

188.2 

202.7 

196.1 

197  5 

202  2 

48 

205.3 

201.1 

202  8 

206.1 

207.5 

212.0 

212  8 

213.3 

213  4 

213.9 

213  0 

212.1 

49 

2100 

206.3 

206  1 

205.9 

206  2 

205.8 

204.0 

204.9 

205  2 

202  9 

204.4 

2090 

1950 

215  2 

216.7 

221  4 

217  6 

218  4 

221.0 

224  9 

279a 

233  2 

234  8 

237.3 

246  6 

51 

245.6 

245.5 

247.3 

250  0 

251.4 

254.3 

254  5 

256.7 

257  3 

261  7 

260.9 

263  4 

52 

263.4 

263  5 

261  9 

262  5 

264  5 

266  7 

264  2 

Soufce.  U.  S.  Department  ol  Commerce. 


(Dollars  per  Hundred  Weight)  |  Bushels  of  Corn 


Corn  Ratio  (Chicago 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEEF  STEER-CORN  RATIO? 

The  line  above  shows  the  relationship  between  the  price  a  farmer  gets 
for  a  bushel  of  corn  and  the  price  he  gets  for  100  pounds  of  cattle  on 
the  hoof.  In  September  1930,  100  pounds  of  beef  only  bought  10 
bushels  of  corn,  and  In  September  1951,  it  bought  nearly  21  bushels. 
When  100  pounds  of  beef  buys  14.5  bushels  of  corn,  most  cattle  feeders 
consider  they  are  at  a  "break-even"  point.  When  the  ratio  goes  to 
15  to  I  and  above,  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  corn  than  to  sell  it. 
If  the  ratio  drops  to  14.5  to  I  and  below,  corn  can  be  sold  more  profit¬ 
ably  than  fed.  The  steer-corn  ratio  does  not  include  any  other  expenses, 
such  as  labor,  interest  and  other  feedlot  operating  costs.  Of  course 
it's  possible  for  a  farmer  to  lose  money  even  though  the  corn-steer  ratio 
is  way  above  14.5  if  his  operating  expenses  are  out  of  line  or  he  pays 
too  much  for  his  cattle;  an  efficient  feeder  with  lots  of  home-grown 
feed  can  show  a  profit  even  with  the  ratio  below  14.5. 


Beef  Steer  Prices 


SolcJ  Out  of  First  Hands, 


Post 

Drought 


Drought 


U.  S.  Commercial 


Cattle  Slaught( 


iid  (OPS) 


Korean  War 


Personal  tnconiier 


Governmenf  Price 


Ceilings  Removed 
(OPA)  and  Poor  Com 
Yield  1947 


h\ 

i 

ON  A  COOL  MORNING  in  September,  Ernest  Hessleford  of  Millington,  III.,  loaded  19  head  of  cattle  that  he  had  been 
feeding  on  corn.  Before  8  o’clock  he  had  them  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chicago.  Bob  Smith,  Armour  buyer  on 
horseback,  looked  them  over,  estimated  their  weight  at  1,300  and  pronounced  them  “prime.”  They  sold  right  at  the  top 
for  heavy-weights  that  day.  Jerald  Johnson,  on  the  fence,  came  along  for  the  truck  ride.  He  figured  he  would  see 
how  the  market  was  going,  and  whether  it  was  time  to  sell  his  own  40  steers. 


sold,  most  of  them  graded  prime,  and 
averaged  1,350  pounds  in  weight. 

For  utilizing  spring  and  summer  pas¬ 
tures,  the  Irwins  buy  400-pound  calves  in 
the  fall.  Cattle  of  this  size  can  use  grass  to 
a  fair  advantage,  but  can’t  handle  stalks 
and  other  coarse  roughages  as  well  as  year¬ 
lings. 

These  ealves,  purchased  in  November, 
usually  go  directly  to  winter  quarters  in 
the  barnlot  where  thev  receive  a  ration 


They  buy  yearling  600  to  700-pound 
steers  in  September  to  clean  up  the  hay- 
meadows,  pastures,  and  stalk  fields.  In 
early  December,  the  steers  go  into  the 
"feedlot”  (an  18  acre  patch  of  brome- 
alfalfa  pastum).  Their  daily  feedlot  ration 
|x-r  head  includes  4  to  6  pounds  of  shelled 
corn,  2  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  minerals, 
and  all  of  the  brome-alfalfa  hay  and  corn 
and  grass  silage  they  can  eat.  On  this 
winter  ration  thev  gain  from  2  to  2/2 


gain  averages  2  pounds  p>er  head  daily. 

In  deciding  what  kind  of  cattle  to  feed, 
there  are  no  cut-and-dried  rules.  Many 
feeders  ha\e  fle,\ible  plans,  which  allow 
them  to  handle  whatever  kind  of  cattle 
can  be  bought  at  the  riiiht  price. 

Then  there  are  other  feeders  like  Harry 
Muir,  who  feed  calves  because  they  con¬ 
sider  this  program  safer  than  any  other. 
The  first  cost  is  small:  the  calves  can  be 
carried  for  a  long  time  on  low-cost  rations ; 


pounds  pt*r  head  daily.  just  like  the  yearlings,  except  that  their  and  they  make  more  economical  gains 

In  years  past,  the  steers  ha\c  remained  daily  shelled  corn  allowance  is  only  4  to  5  than  heavier  cattle, 

in  this  18-acre  enclosure  until  marketed,  pounds  per  head.  On  this  ration  their  rate  The  Irwins  like  to  split  their  program 

but  during  the  summer  of  1952,  they  were  of  gain  averages  pounds  daily.  After  into  both  a  calf  and  yearling  opx-ration 
turned  onto  80  acres  of  brome-alfalfa  going  onto  brome-alfalfa  pasture  in  the  because  it  spreads  the  risk  and  makes  use 

pasture  and  carried  on  a  daily  ration  of  spiing,  the  calves  recei\e  the  same  ration  of  all  kinds  of  roughage.  If  yearlings  lost- 

shelled  corn  and  2  to  3  pounds  of  linseed  e.xcept  that  the  linseed  meal  allowance  is  money,  the  Irwins  still  have  the  more 

meal,  per  head.  They  averaged  about  2-1/3  increast'd  a  trifle,  and  they  get  all  the  conservative  calf  program  to  fall  back  on. 

pounds  of  gain  per  head  daily.  When  shelled  corn  they  can  eat.  Their  rate  of  {Continued  on  page  118) 
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W -Al.  R  fa.  R  I  IN'  By  (irant  Cannon 

Rats  must  dritth  to  thr;  }ioxv,  xoith 

liquid  Warjarixi,  tiny  am  driuk  thdusdxus  to  da/tfi. 


Warlaiin.  tln‘  most  j)ul)Ii(  izcd  rat  killer 
since  th<-  inxcntion  of  the  cat.  has  heen 
made  doubly  eflettise  In  the  addition 
of  a  new  formulation  of  the  poison  \\  hi»  h 
is  wat<  r  soluble.  Some  rats  whi(  h  live  in 
granaries  and  feed  bins  may  not  be  hungry 
enough  to  eat  the  dry  bait,  but  they’ve  got 
to  drink  to  live.  The  \Vaifarin-treated 
water  has  b(“en  tested  extensively  in  large 
eommen  ial  granaries  of  the  country  since 
last  .\pril  and  found  to  b<-  fully  as  effective 
as  dry  Warfarin.  The  Food  and  Drug 
.Administration,  the  Government  Agency 
which  acts  as  a  watchdog  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  su<  h  poisons,  will  probably 
release  the  new  Warfarin  which  is  dis- 
solvc-d  in  water  for  faimer  use  early  this 
spring. 


d'he  new  poison  and  the  original  dry 
Warfarin  have  proved  to  be  so  efle<  tive 
that  Dr.  Karl  Paul  Link  of  the  University 
of  Wisc  onsin,  the  disc  en  c  n  r  of  these  rat 
and  mouse  killers,  said  recently.  "When 
my  son  I'om  is  fifty  years  old.  he’ll  have  to 
take  his  kids  to  a  musc'um  if  they  want  to 
see  a  brown  rat.  Warfarin  will  have  killed 
all  the  rest.  Sinee  Tom  is  now  twelve,  the 
two  formulations  of  Warfarin  have  a  tough 
job  cut  out  for  them,  to  kill  the  country’s 
estimated  rat  population — 200  million. 

Warfarin  is  a  colorless,  essentially  taste¬ 
less.  odorless  <  hemical  which  kills  rats  and 
mice  painlessly.  Since-  it  can  lx-  neither 
tasted  or  smellc-d,  it  does  not  cause  bait 
rc-fusal  and,  since  it  kills  without  pain,  it 
causc-s  no  bait  shync-ss.  This  poison  is  an 


anti-coagulant  closc-ly  related  to  the  life¬ 
saving  drug  Die  umarol.  which  was  also 
discovc-rc  d  in  Dr.  Link’s  laboratory. 

The  killing  action  of  this  poison  is 
simple*.  When  it  is  e-aten  it  bloeks  the 
action  of  vitamin  K,  the  substance  present 
in  gre-en  plants  which  is  necessary  for  the 
animal  to  produce  prothrombin,  one  of 
the  essentials  for  blood  clotting.  When 
Warfarin  is  eaten  over  a  pe-riod  of  time- — 
from  four  to  ten  days — the  rat’s  blood 
lose-s  the  ability  to  clot  and  it  dt-velops 
internal  hemorrhages,  first  in  the  lungs 
and  then  in  the  other  internal  organs, 
and  bleeds  to  death. 

Rats  and  mice  have  a  very  strong  in¬ 
stinct  to  survive  both  as  individuals  and 
as  a  group.  If,  through  taste,  smell,  feeling 
of  pain,  or  seing  animals 
who  are  acting  as  tasters 
for  the  colony  affe-cted, 
they  get  the  slighte-st  hint 
that  they  are  be-ing  pois¬ 
oned  they  avoid  the  bait 
as  completely  as  they 
would  shun  a  rat  terrier. 
Internal  bleeding  is  not 
painful  to  the  animal, 
however,  and  the  rat  goes 
right  on  eating  Warfarin 
or  drinking  the  Warfarin- 
treated  water  e  \-  e  n 
though  he  is  dying  from 
the  effects  of  it.  They 
never  guess  that  the  bait 
which  seems  so  good  and 
wholesome  is  doing 
the-m  in. 

With  his  flowing  dark 
hair  and  ste-rn  profile.  Dr. 
Link  looks  more-  like  a 
character  from  a  We-stern 
movie  than  a  Profe-ssor 
of  biochemistry.  He  be¬ 
gan  the  research  which 
led  to  the  discoxery  of 
Warfarin  back  in  1934 
when  Wisconsin  geneti¬ 
cists  askc'd  him  to  de-\  e-lop 
a  method  for  estimating 


W  ARFARIN  roatc-d  sand  is  sifted  into  a  quart  jar  and 
fresh  water  poured  in.  Rats  eonsuine  three 
times  as  much  water  as  food,  so  they  will  drink  the 
poisoned  water  even  when  they  are  not  hungry. 


the  coumarin  content  of  sweet  clover. 
Spoiled  elo\er  developed  a  poison  which 
caused  the  cows  to  quietly  dnxtp  and  die  a 
peaceful  death.  Postmortem  examination 
showed  that  the  cause  of  the  death  had 
been  internal  bleeding.  Something  in  the 
spoiled  sweet  clover  was  acting  as  an  anti¬ 
coagulant  and  the  plant  breeders  wanted 
it  identified  so  that  they  could  tr>-  to 
bri'cd  a  sweet  clover  which  lacked  this 
deadly  element. 

It  took  years  of  research  for  Link  and 
his  staff  to  isolate  the  drug  which  was 
causing  the  bleeding  death  of  cattle.  With 
the  discovery,  Link  bi'came  interested  in 
making  use  of  this  drug,  which  was  named 
Dieurnarol,  for  he  is  a  scientist  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  putting  scientific  discoveries  to 
practical  use — to  him  there  is  no  “pure 
science”  divorced  from  daily  life,  only  an 
CK'casional  finding  which  is  ahead  of  its 
time.  Link  knew  that  an  antieoagulent 
could  be  deadly,  but  he  also  knew  that 
blood  clots  in  the  system  could  be  fully 
as  dangerous.  Blood  clots,  thrombosis,  in 
the  lungs,  brain,  and  hearts  of  people 
over  50,  cause  more  deaths,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  than  any  other  killer.  Link  be¬ 
lieved  that  Dieurnarol  might  well  be  the 
answer  to  this  problem  and  doctors  at 
Mayo  Clinic  who  made  the  first  cautious 
tests  of  the  new  drug  found  that  he  was 
right.  Not  only  was  Dieurnarol  efTeetive 
in  fighting  thrombosis,  it  was  also  found 
to  be  efTeetive  m  preventing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  dangerous  blood  clots  in  surgery. 


hemmorrhage  within  five  days.  At  the 
time  it  was  fonnulated,  Compound  42 
was  felt  to  be  far  too  d<‘struetive  to  Th- 
used  as  a  medicine  (though  this  belief 
may  eventually  be  proved  wrong)  but 
Link  saw  in  it  a  ver\’  promising  rat  killer 
— and  rats,  through  the  plagues  which 
they  carry  and  through  food  destruction, 
have  caused  more  deaths  and  destroyed 
more  of  man’s  wealth  than  all  of  the 
wars  which  have  ever  been  fought. 

More  years  of  research  followed  during 
which  time  Dr.  Link  was  hospitalized 
with  tubenulosis.  During  his  year  in  a 
sanatorium  he  read  everything  available 
on  the  rat  in  three  different  languages  and 
he  amused  himself  by  writing  razor-edged 
criticisms  on  sanatorium  practice.  Two  of 
his  assistants,  Lester  Seheel  and  Dorothy 
Wu,  continued  to  gather  information  on 
the  promising  Compound  42.  When  Link 
was  ready  to  leave  and  a  harrassed  and 
relieved  hospital  staff  w(‘re  willing  to  re¬ 
lease  him.  he  n-turned  to  begin  field  trials 
of  Compound  42.  It  was  named  Warfarin 
after  the  initials  of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Research  Foundation  and  the  last  part 
of  the  chemical  family  name,  eumarin. 

Link  took  the  poison  which  had  killed 
hundreds  of  laboratory  rats  out  to  the 
farms  to  test  it  against  the  rugged  brown 
rat.  He  personally  placed  the  bait  on  rat- 
infested  poultry  farms,  on  a  garbage  feed¬ 
ing  hog  farm  where  waves  of  rats  seemed 
to  flow  over  the  garbage  heaps  at  night, 
in  a  dormitor\’  where  sleep  was  diffi<  ult 


Dr.  Karl  Paul  Link,  discoverer  of  Warfarin. 


Rats  are  tickled  to  death  with  poisoned  corn. 


But  Link  was  not  satisfied  with  con¬ 
verting  a  cattle  killer  into  a  saver  of 
human  life — he  was  haunted  by  the  mem- 
orv  of  how  unsuspecting  the  cattle  were 
as  they  ate  the  poisoned  clover  right  up 
to  the  hour  of  their  peaceful  death,  and 
decided  that  the  drug  had  other  uses. 
One  of  more  than  300  different  formula¬ 
tions  which  Link  and  his  associates  made 
in  their  search  for  the  anticoagulant  was 
a  chemical  which  they  called  Compound 
42,  produced  by  Miyoshi  Ikawa,  ont*  of 
Link’s  students.  This  chemical  was  so 
terribly  efficient  in  its  ability  to  prevent 
blood  clotting  that  three  out  of  fi\e  rab¬ 
bits  which  had  received  it  bled  to  death 
from  the  small  ear  punctures  made  to 
to  take  blood  samples.  On<-  large  doM- 
failed  to  kill,  but  when  laboratory  rats 
were  fed  small  doses  they  died  of  internal 


because  men  were  bitten  in  their  beds 
by  marauding  rats,  on  grain  fanns  and 
dairy  farms,  on  any  farm  or  home  when- 
he  heard  of  a  tough  rat  problem.  He 
tested  it  in  the  spring  and  summer  and 
in  the  winter  he  soaked  his  hands  in 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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BY  ARON  M.  MATHIEU 
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SELF-PROPELLED  SPRAYERS  make  for  high  speed  onion  killing.  Where  large  fields  must 
be  covered  quickly  during  the  right  weather  conditions  this  type  of  equipment  is  necessary. 
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Aafntr  created  this 
abstraet  photograph  from 
xvHd  (mioN.s.  rohieh  the 
farmer  calls  his  xcorst  pest. 


The  picture  on  the  left  shows  a  farm 
mirat  le.  Wild  onions,  for  200  years  the 
undefeated  pest  of  dairy  and  grain  men, 
tan  now  be  killed  by  spray.  Until  six 
years  ago,  there  was  no  cure,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  chemical  2,4-1)  and 
improved,  economical  ways  of  spraying 
it  on  crops,  the  wild  onion  is  no  longer 
master.  It  takes  three  sprayings  to  kill 
it.  810.55  an  acre  ])ays  the  retail  cost 
of  chemicals  needed  for  three  sprayings; 
.$13.00  pays  for  the  chemicals  and  the  t  ost 
of  buyimi  your  own  sprayer  if  you  use  it 
100  work  days  in  its  lifetime.  To  farmers 
who  hire  the  job  done,  a  custom  farm 
sprayer  charges  $15.00  to  .$30.00  an  acre 
for  three  treatments,  d<‘pending  on  the 
terrain  and  the  size  of  the  job. 

What  most  farmers  call  “wild  onion” 
is  really  “wild  garlic.”  The  difTerenee  be¬ 
tween  them  is  that  the  onion  has  one 
bulb,  and  wild  garlic  has  ten  to  forty. 
W  e’ll  use  the  botanist’s  name  for  this  pest, 
wild  garlic,  and  give  the  step  by  step  way 
to  get  rid  of  it. 


Until  1945,  nobody  knew  how  to  kill 
wild  garlic  although  every  farm»‘i  tried. 
Historically,  wild  garlic  came  here  by- 
boat  as  part  of  grain  shipments  Iroin 
western  Europe  in  1720.  Our  lorelathers 
who  licked  the  Hritish  and  created  our 
Constitution  were  stumped  by  wild  garlic. 
It  spread  over  their  farms  and  *  nded  grain 
and  dairy  farming  on  hundreds  of  ai  res 
that  had  been  painfully  cleared  of  virgin 
forest.  The  best  Benjamin  Franklin  could 
suggest  was  to  dump  garlic-infested  grain 
in  a  washtub  of  water  and  pick  oil  the 
garlic  pods  as  they  floated  to  the  surfa(  e. 

In  1768  the  .-\m»-riean  Philosophical 
Society  suggested  preceding  winter  wheat 
with  an  .April  sown  crop  of  oats  to  choke 
out  the  wild  garlic.  Virginia  farmers  in 
1850  tried  pasturing  with  hogs  in  fall  and 
winter  to  kill  the  garlic.  In  that  year.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Bu^le  reported:  “Garlic  is  in 
full  possession  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
farms.”  In  1900,  a  farm  magazine  said, 
“threshing  machint^l^are  spreading  it 
everywhere.” 


gear  oil  pump  that  was  used  to  take  oil 
out  of  a  barrel.  He  made  up  a  two-row 
sprayer  from  that  and  put  it  on  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  sprayed  50  acres  with  ‘his  weed 
killer.  Bishea,  the  county  agent  of  V’an- 
derhurg  County,  Indiana,  says.  ‘No,  no. 
it  will  kill  your  corn.  Don’t  use  that  stuff. 
Wait  until  they  trN’  it  out  first.’  Old  Lloyd 
says  he  was  going  to  try  it  anyway.  In 
about  two  weeks  the  corn  field  was  just 
clean.  ^Vceds  were  all  dead:  nothin” 
showing  at  all.  It  was  wonderful.  The 
news  spread  like  wildfire.  Everylxidy 
wanted  Lloyd  to  spray  for  them. 

“.-\ftcr  people  learned  what  2, 4-D 
would  do  to  clear  corn  of  weeds,  they 
wanted  to  use  2,  4-D  for  other  jobs  like 
wild  garlic.  That’s  how  I  got  into  it. 

“You  know,”  Betulius  continued,  ‘‘the 
farmers  I’ve  met  who  use  2, 4-D  most 
successfully  arc  the  ones  who  under¬ 
stand  why  it  works.  When  a  plant  gets  a 
good  dose  of  2,  4-D  it  grows  itself  to  death 
and  withers  in  a  week. 

‘‘Wild  garlic  has  many  small  bulbs,  or 
side  sets,  and  one  tall,  slender  stalk  grows 
from  each  bulb.  If  you  kill  the  stalk,  the 
side  sets  arc  not  injured.  Once  these  side 
sets  ha\c  separated  from  the  parent  bulb, 
they  live  a  life  of  their  own.  So  you  need 
to  kill  the  wild  garlic  bulb  plus  each  one 
of  its  10  to  40  offspring.  That’s  why  our 
forefathers  gave  up,  but  we  can  succeed 
with  2,4-D.” 

Garlic  Killing  Technique 
Following  is  a  consensus  of  advice  from 
farmers  and  custom  farm  sprayers  who 
successfully  cleaned  fields  of  wild  garlic. 

In  Spring  of  1953  while  your  field  is 
bare  of  crop,  you’ll  get  in  your  first  lick. 
Si'lect  a  good  growing  day  when  the 
garlic  is  4  to  7  inches  high.  The  stalk  of 
wild  garlic  that  you  sec  is  growing  from 
the  parent  bulb.  Surrounding  the  bulb, 
three  to  five  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  arc  10  to  40  “side  sets”  that  will 
sprout  cither  this  coming  Fall  or  next 
Spring.  Your  spray  will  kill  the  parent 
bulb  but  will  not  harm  the  “side  sets.”  If 
you  spray  later  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
stalks  are  10  to  15  inches  high,  the  new 
crop  of  “side  sets”  will  have  separated 
from  the  parent  bulb.  These  new  sets 
won’t  sprout  until  perhaps  Fall,  1954. 
That’s  why  you  want  to  get  young  garlic 
before  new  “side  sets”  are  freed. 

The  equipment  needed  is  a  drum,  to  hold 
the  spray  material,  a  sprayer  mounted  on  a 
tractor,  and  the  spray  itself.  Tractor 
drawn  sprayers  mounting  booms  from  6 
to  15  feet  wide  cost  betwe«-n  $125  and 
$200;  self  propelled  sprayers  with  booms 
of  30  feet  or  more  cost  $1200  to  $2,500. 
Sprayers  arc  valuable  pieces  of  farm 
equipment,  and,  in  addition  to  killing 
wild  garlic  arc  used  for  insect  and  fungus 
control;  also  to  apply  minerals  to  crops 


“When  2,4-D  came  on  the  market,  to 
be  used  on  lawns,  we  thought  about  our 
‘lawn.’  On  the  river  bottoms  you  live  with 
your  house  on  stilts  to  keep  the  water 
from  sucking  your  house  away.  /Ml 
around  you  is  corn.  Take  four  or  five 
steps  and  vou  are  right  out  in  a  corn  field. 

“W  eed  seeds  of  all  kinds  are  left  be¬ 
hind,  too.  We  have  horse  weeds,  20  feet 
tall,  and  wild  cucumber  vines  that  crawl 
out  40  feet.  Wild  cucumber  vines  will  pull 
the  corn  down  flat. 

“I  got  a  little  of  this  2,4-D  stuff  that 
was  supposed  to  kill  weeds  and  put  it  in 
a  can  and  thought  I’d  tr\-  to  kill  the 
weeds  in  my  corn.  I  got  a  little  knapsack 
sprayer  and  went  right  out  and  gave  one 
row  a  sound  dose.  The  weeds  just  curled 
over  and  in  two  or  three  days  they  wen- 
flat  on  the  ground.  It  didn’t  hurt  the 
corn  at  all.” 

Gil  Betulius,  Lloyd  Hahn’s  partner, 
takes  up  the  story  here  grinning  happily 
as  he  recalls  the  excitement: 

“Lloyd  got  him  a  couple  of  nozzles  and 
a  pump — it  was  an  old  Fairbanks-Morsc 


In  1914  Purdue  University  admitted 
that  you  couldn’t  kill  wild  garlic  by  hand 
digging  too  many  little  bulbs  managed  to 
escape  the  digger)  :  but  stated  that  if  you 
poured  on  enough  orchard  heating  oil, 
the  garlic  stems  withered.  The  oil  jjour- 
ing  job  was  cumbersome  and  spray  manu- 
lacturers  did  not  make  tools  for  the  job. 
so  the  idea  died. 

With  the  discoveiy  of  2,4-D,  the  spray 
manufacturers  got  on  the  job  and  made 
low-priced  tools  for  the  small  farm,  and 
self-propelled  sprayers  for  big  farms.  Real 
credit  should  go  to  the  custom  farm 
sprayer  who  read  the  manufacturer’s 
dire(  tions  for  using  2,4-D  and  then  added 
a  spark  of  his  own  ingenuity.  Let’s  listen 
to  some  custom  farm  sprayers  talk  about 
2.4-D. 

Lloyd  Hahn  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  was 
among  one  of  the  first  men  to  use  2.4-D 
which  is  the  daddy  of  the  chemicals  that 
are  used  today  to  kill  off  wild  garlic. 
When  Lloyd  started  using  2,4-D  in  1945, 
he  had  bigger  things  on  his  mind  than 
wild  garlic: 
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H.\.\D-HELD  SPRAYER  using  any  high 
pressure  outfit,  Kill  work  well  for  occasional 
clumps  of  onions  scattered  through  a  field. 


THE  PARENT  ONTON  and  her  40  ugly  children.  One  onion  can 
put  out  this  many  side  sets  a  year.  .\t  this  stage  in  their  life  the 
side  sets  have  not  yet  sprouted,  so  they  can't  be  reached  by  a  spray.  They 
must  be  caught  the  following  fall  or  in  early  spring. 


(  through  leaf  feeding;  and  for  defoliation 

I  of  corn  and  soybeans  to  decrease  the 

moisture  content  of  the  grain  and  permit 
earlier  harvest.  Recently,  liquid  fertilizer. 

I  such  as  nitrogen,  has  been  successfully 

sprayed  on  crops  to  modernize  the  old 
daiiAinan’s  sound  and  frugal  method  of 
^  catching  cow  urine  and  watering  it  back 

I  on  his  pasture. 

I  The  spray  that  kills  wild  garlic  is  2.  4-1) 

i  and  costs  around  $6  a  gallon.*  Water  is 
s  mixed  with  it:  also  diesel  oil  (18c  a  gal- 

Ilon)  and  stickcr-sprcadcr  which  docs 
what  its  name  says  and  costs  50c  for  6 
ounces. 

I 

[  For  a  Field  fioing  Into  Corn 

[  On  an  early  day  in  Spring,  warm  enough 

I  to  make  you  want  to  go  bare  foot,  look 

^  over  a  field  that  you  plan  to  corn  in  195!i 

I  and  that  is  now  green  with  wild  garlic. 

^  If  the  garlic  is  under  7  inches  high,  use  3 

t  quarts  of  2,4-D  with  10  gallons  of  water 

I  to  the  acre.  Usually  this  is  mixed  in  a  100 

gallon  drum,  and  for  each  full  drum  add 

i  *  .Ml  prices  and  recommendations  based  on 

?  approximately  3.5  lbs.  arid  weight  to  the  gallon. 


6  ounces  of  sticker-spreader  and  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  diesel  oil.  The  oil  impregnated 
2.4-1)  adheres  more  easily  to  the  wild  gar¬ 
lic  which  is  an  efficient  enemy  to  any 
spray  because  it  is  tall,  thin  and  slick.  Use 
a  coarse,  low  volume  spray  to  reduce  drift, 
since  this  mix  kills  not  only  the  garlic,  but 
most  other  plants  on  which  the  spray 
settles.  It  is  not  economical  to  spray  after 
a  frosty  Spring  snap;  or  on  a  cool,  dark 
day  because  the  pores  of  the  garlic  arc 
not  as  open.  .After  two  or  three  sunny 
Spring  days,  the  pores  of  the  garlic  open 
wide  to  suck  in  all  the  nutrients  it  can  get 
and  all  of  its  surging  strength  goes  into 
absorbing  the  hormone  in  2, 4-D  which 
works  the  plant  to  death. 

On  foggy  days,  like  cool  days,  the  plant 
growth  is  sluggish.  Fog  also  encourages 
any  spray  to  drift.  For  the  same  reason, 
avoid  a  windy  day.  Spraying  after  a  mod¬ 
erate  rain  or  ht'avy  dew  is  good  because 
the  plants  arc  greedily  sucking  in  moisture. 

Garlic  when  sprayed  yellows  in  24  hours 
and  in  five  days  it  will  be  dead.  \Vait  3  to 
4  weeks  before  breaking  the  ground  for 
corn  as  the  2,  4-D  will  lay  on  the  ground 


and  needs  to  be  rained  on  and  thinned 
out  by  nature’s  elements;  otherwise, 
enough  residue  will  remain  in  the  soil  to 
kill  off  some  of  the  tender  com  seed 
sproutings.  A  our  first  spraying  got  the 
parent  bulb.  Garlic  flowers  in  Spring, 
dies  down  in  mid-Summer,  and  comes 
back  again  in  early  Fall.  So  the  second 
shot  isGn  early  Fall.  After  the  corn  is 
harvested,  clear  the  field  of  tall,  gangling 
stalks  so  they  won’t  shelter  the  garlic  from 
the  spray  or  make  it  difficult  to  push  the 
sprayer  booms  through  them.  In  .Autumn, 
when  the  garlic  is  past  grass  stage  and  3 
to  5  inches  high,  hit  it  again  e.xactly  the 
same  way.  But  this  is  where  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  fights  back  against  man  trving  to 
destroy  anything  of  hers.  In  some  un¬ 
seen  way,  the  wild  garlic  knows  if  there 
is  going  to  be  an  early  frost  and  in  that 
case,  it  barely  sticks  its  head  up.  But,  if 
there  will  be  a  late  .Autumn,  and  an  open 
one,  the  garlic  rampages.  Since  it  seems 
the  wild  garlic  knows  more  than  you.  it’s 
not  smart  to  wait  it  out,  but  to  spray 
when  it  is  5  inches  high:  otherwise,  a 

{Continued  on  page  91) 
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Should  I 


Add  Vitamin  A  to 

By  Joann  Bell  Pierce 


When  a  country  boy  began  to  look 
‘■peaked”  along  toward  spring  the  sulphur 
and  molasses  came  down  from  the  pantry 
shelf.  Farm  animals  show  the  effects  of 
long  winters,  too,  and  today  we  can  do 
something  about  it.  Many  times  it  is  a 
vitamin  \  deficiency,  for  that  is  what 
feeds  are  shortest  on  during  the  winter 
months.  It  usually  strikes  late  in  winter 
when  animals  have  been  off  pasture  tor 
some  time  and  seems  to  be  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  countr\-. 

\’itamin  A  deficiency  is  reported  in 
the  Southern  states  where  cottonseed  meal 
and  hulls  are  fed:  in  the  West  and  South¬ 
west  where  cattle  are  roughed  through  on 
ranges  subject  to  long  drought  and  over- 
stO(king:  from  the  Midwest  and  other 


ONE  OR  TW  O  POUNDS  of  vitamin  .\ 
supplement  in  the  beef  or  dairy 
herd’s  rations  ran  take  up  where  green 
pasture  leaves  off. 

sections  where  corn  and  cereal  grains, 
beet  byproducts,  cereal  straw,  old  hay  and 
poorly  cured  forage,  and,  more  recently, 
corn  cobs  are  used  to  fatten  cattle. 

Symptoms  of  a  deficiency  will  appear 
in  the  form  of  poorer  appetite,  retarded 
growth,  and  loss  of  weight,  diarrhea  and 
other  digestive  upsets.  Resistence  to  in¬ 
fection  is  lowered  and  colds,  pneumonia, 
and  vaginitis  result.  Cattle  develop  a 
rough  coat,  tight  hide  and  scaly  condition 
of  the  skin  along  the  neck  and  back, 
though  slight  night  blindness  usually  pre¬ 
cedes  any  really  outstanding  drop  in 


thrifty  appearance  and  lack  of  gain  in 
weight  of  animals,  .\dvanced  cases  of 
night  blindness  will  occur  in  which  the 
animal  cannot  see  well  enough  to  move 
around  quickly  without  blundering  into 
things  in  twilight,  moonlight,  or  other  dim 
illumination.  The  tear  producers  work 
overtime  causing  watery  I'yes.  Xeroph¬ 
thalmia.  which  causes  the  coverings  of  the 
eyes  to  become  harder,  scaly,  or  horn-like, 
may  develop.  There  is  little  or  no  “A” 
reserve  in  the  liver,  and  muscular  inco¬ 
ordination  shows  up  with  a  stagg«‘ring  gait 
and  c  onvulsi\e  seizures. 

Cows  will  have  impaired  ability  to 
settle,  will  abort,  or  will  drop,  at  term, 
dead  or  weak  cal\es  which  are  an  easy 
mark  for  scours,  colds,  and  pneumonia. 
High  percentage  of  retained  placenta  also 
occurs.  The  calf  itself  is  born  with  little 
or  no  reserve  supply  of  either  vitamin  A 
or  vitamin  D.  Colostrum  is  the  first  source 
of  “.V’  it  gets  and  the  amount  received  in 
both  colostrum  and  normal  milk  must 
furnish  its  entire  supply  until  it  can  ac¬ 
quire  carotene  from  green  roughages  and 
convert  it  into  vitamin  A,  unless  a  supple¬ 
menting  source  is  fed. 

The  fact  that  all  cattle  do  not  develop 
a  case  of  “blind  staggers”  or  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  advanced  stage  during  winter 
feeding  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not 
suffer  from  vitamin  A  deficiency.  There  is 
a  wide  range  between  the  minimum  level 
of  vitamin  .A  intake  below  which  definite 
symptoms  of  the  shortage  begin  to  show 
up  and  the  best  levels  for  good  health, 
gains,  and  reproduction.  Most  cattle  are 
probably  somewhere  between  the  two 
levels  except  when  they  are  on  a  good 
pastun*  or  the  roughage  used  for  barn 
feeding  is  of  extra  good  quality  from  a 
vitamin  A  standpoint.  The  usual  minor 
deficiencies  caused  by  vitamin  A  deficiency 
appear  in  ways  which  slowly  sap  profits 
— poor  growth  and  gains  and  difficulty 
in  reproduction. 

\'itamin  A  Comes  from  Grass 
Twenty  years,  or  even  ten  years,  ago  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the /nan  with 
a  few  tons  of  beef  or  a  dairy  herd  to  see 
through  the  winter  should  supplement 
rations  with  vitamins  would  not  have  en- 
tert'd  the  picture.  It  was  thought  that 
pasture,  silage,  and  hay  had  enough  vita¬ 
min  A.  come  what  may,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  stock.  More  recent  tests  have  shown 
that  vitamin  A  value  in  these  roughages 
cannot  always  be  counted  on  to  be  there 
when  they  reach  the  cow. 

Bt'cause  of  their  complicated  four- 
stoma(  h  systems,  cattle  can  synthesize  or 
manufacture  some  of  their  vitamin  re¬ 


quirements.  notably  the  B-complex  group. 
But  to  make  vitamin  A  the  animal  must 
have  carotene  which  is  provided  in  the 
feed  alone. 

Carotene  is  a  yellow  fat  soluable  sub¬ 
stance  that  gives  the  characteristic  color 
to  carrots  and  butterfat.  Although  the 
yellow  color  is  masked  by  chlorophyll,  the 
grei-n  parts  of  pasture  grasses  are  rich  in 
caroti'iie,  the  degree  of  greenness  often 
being  a  good  index  to  the  amount  there. 
.\ctually  one  molecule  of  carotene  consists 
of  two  molecules  of  true  vitamin  A  tied 
together.  Ideally,  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  to  create  the  change  is  to  untie  the 
knot  and  two  molecules  of  are  ready 
to  go  to  work.  But  carotene  has  two 
strikes  against  it  before  it  becomes  “A” — 
the  cows  that  eat  the  carotene-carrying 
feed  are  not  always  a  hundred  per  cent 
efficient  at  untying  knots,  and  the  caro¬ 
tene  in  the  feed  when  it  is  at  its  greenest 
in  ffie  field  may  not  be  there  when  it  gets 
to  the  cow. 

A  part  of  the  carotene  which  the  cow 
gets  from  pasture  and  other  forages  is 
converted  to  the  nearly  colorless  vitamin 
A  and  is  used  as  such  for  growth  and 
maintenance,  stored  away  in  the  liver  for 
future  use,  or  secreted  in  the  milk.  A 
portion  remains  carotene,  is  stored  in  the 
liver  and  fat  for  future  conversion  to  vita¬ 
min  .\  and  is  secret<-d  with  the  milk  giving 
the  characteristic  color  to  the  butterfat. 

Carotene  and  vitamin  A  do  not  im¬ 
prove  with  age.  While  rather  stabh*  to 
the  effects  of  heat  in  the  absence  of  air. 
they  rapidly  lose  feeding  value  through 
oxidation  when  both  heat  and  air  are 
present  at  the  same  time.  The  three  arch 
enemies  of  carotene  and  “A” — heat,  light, 
and  air — get  in  their  deadly  licks  against 
a  hay  crop  at  every  stage  of  the  game. 
About  1.5  per  cent  of  the  nutrients  in  hay 
are  lost  through  late  cutting,  while  expo¬ 
sure  to  scorching  sun  takes  another  5  per 
cent  in  broken  leaves.  Rain  and  dew- 
leach  out  another  10  per  cent,  and  rough 
treatment  which  shatters  leaves  costs  about 
25  per  cent  more.  .\n  additional  5  per 
cent  burns  out  in  barn  storage.  Some  tests 
show  that  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  the 
carotene  in  alfalfa  hay  may  be  destroyed 
in  the  first  24  hours  of  curing  alone. 

Carotene  is  found  in  other  feeds,  but 
with  the  exception  of  yellow  corn,  which 
is  fairly  hijih  in  carotene  content,  most  of 
the  farm  grains  and  commercial  concen¬ 
trates  are  low  in  “.V’  value.  Corn,  like 
the  various  forages,  is  subject  to  oxidation 
and  as  it  has  only  about  1  10  to  1  '4  as 
much  carotene  as  a  good  legume  hay,  last 
year’s  corn  in  the  crib  may  very  likely  be 
an  unreliable  source  of  v-itamin  value. 
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equal  about  83,500  units  of  “A”  from 
carotene  and  33,500  from  oil) ;  heavier 
dairy  breeds  weighing  1200  pounds  re¬ 
quire  60  milligrams  carotene  per  day 
(about  100,000  units  of  “A”  from  caro¬ 
tene  or  40,000  from  oil).  Dairy  heifers 
weighing  around  600  pounds  need  30  mil¬ 
ligrams  carotene  a  day  to  do  well.  This  is 
the  equivalent  of  50,000  units  of  vitamin  .A 
from  carotene  or  20,000  units  from  oil. 

{Continued  on  page  126) 


With  corn,  another  complication  rears  its 
head.  Some  varieties  of  yellow  corn  are 
better  than  others  when  it  comes  to  their 
original  carotene  content,  and  the  new 
varieties  of  hybrid  corn  seem  to  have  less 
vitamin  A  value  than  the  kind  the  Indians 
turned  over  to  the  Pilgrims.  So  what 
science  gains  in  one  direction  is  partially 
lost  in  another. 

What  does  it  take  to  keep  cattle  in  good 
condition  vitamin-wise?  The  National  Re¬ 


search  Council  reports  that  800  pound 
fattening  beef  steers  need  a  daily  carotene 
ihtake  of  45  milligrams.  This  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  about  75,000  U.S.P.  units  of  vita¬ 
min  A  from  carotene  or  30,000  U.S.P. 
units  of  vitamin  A  from  oil.  Beef  cows  of 
1000  pounds  weight  require  55  milligrams 
per  day  (approximately  93,000  U.S.P. 
units  of  “A”  from  carotene  or  37,000 
units  from  oil)  :  dairy  cows  of  900  pounds 
weight  should  have  50  milligrams  which 


ROUGH  WE.4THER  AND  POOR  H.\Y  combine  to  exhaust  vitamin  A  reserves  in  cattle.  Dairy  cattle  give  pails  of  milk  low 
in  vitamin  A  content.  Beef  cattle  don't  put  on  as  much  weight.  Any  disease  that  comes  along  finds  them  an  easy  mark. 


I' 


The  revolutionary  Harvestore  is 

air-tight  and  glass-eovered  on 
the  inside  and  outside. 


FORTY  FT.  GLASS  JAR 


CURT  WE.W’ER  strai^tened  up  and 
unkinkrd  his  six-foot-four  frame.  He  had 
been  reading  a  small  spring  seale  which 
was  part  of  a  table  full  of  moisture-testing 
equipment  set  in  the  doorway  of  a  ma- 
chineiy  shed.  He  called  to  two  men  who 
were  greasing  tractors  in  the  back  of  the 
shed.  “Okay  boys,  the  south  field  is  down 
to  49^ r  moisture,  let’s  get  it  in  fast.  We’ve 
got  just  about  four  hours  ’till  the  thun¬ 
derstorms  hit  here.” 

Weaver,  the  manager  of  Swisstown 
Farms,  near  Beloit.  Wisconsin,  is  an  ex- 
.\ir  Force  weather  forecaster  who  puts  his 
training  to  good  use  in  trying  to  outsmart 
the  summer  stonns.  He  had  just  finished 
a  moisture  test  on  a  sample  of  alfalfa- 
brome  hay.  using  the  oil  method  (for 
details  of  this  simple  test  see  end  of  this 
artiele).  The  hay  was  to  be  put  in 
one  of  the  farm’s  big  blue,  glass-lined 
Harvestores.  In  these  air-tight  crop  con¬ 
tainers,  hay  of  40  to  50^c  moisture  con¬ 
tent  makes  a  fine  green  winter  feed, 
which  has  been  called  “haylagc”.  It  is 
fed  just  like  hay,  except  that  it  has  no 
diy  stems  which  the  cows  won’t  eat. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  first  tractor 
and  wagon  pulled  up  to  the  silo  filler. 
A  minute  later  the  whine  of  the  blower 
was  being  muffled  by  the  “swoosh”  of  the 
hay  as  it  was  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  Har¬ 
vestore. 

“We  haven’t  ever  had  any  mold  trou¬ 
bles.  heating  or  spoilage”:  says  \Veaver, 
“the  reason  I  believe,  is  that  we’\('  got 
an  air-tight  seal  that  keeps  the  oxygen 
out.  Nothing  sticks  to  the  sides  because 
they  are  glass.  We  cut  the  hay  at  two 


in  the  afternoon  and  windrow  it.  By 
ten  the  next  morning  in  good  dr>'ing 
weather,  it’s  wilted  and  we  can  start  to 
bring  it  in  from  the  field.  That  keeps  a 
high  protein  content  in  it — it  averages 
about  18'/2^'c  and  loses  only  about  2G 
over  a  year’s  time — and  ver^-  little  of  the 
carotene  is  lost. 

‘AVe  chop  our  grass  to  a  length  of  half 
an  inch  and  just  blow  it  in.  We’ve  never 
tramped  it  because  there  is  no  air  to  get 
in  the  cracks.  We  feed  the  haylage  in 
place  of  hay.  about  18  pounds  a  day 
along  with  25  pounds  of  silage.  We  need 
plenty  of  both  to  keep  our  50  cow 
milking  herd  happy.  If  the  weather  gets 
rough,  like  it  was  in  early  September 
of  ’fifty-one  when  it  rained  almost  eveiy 
day,  we  make  grass  silage  out  of  the 
brome  and  alfalfa,  and  don’t  worry  about 
how  much  moisture  we  have  in  it. 

Anything  Can  Be  Stored 
“One  big  advantage  of  the  Harvestore 
is  that  it  can  be  filled  anytime  there  is 
a  crop  ready  to  harxest.  At  one  time  we 
had  some  corn  from  the  last  year  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Harvestore.  On  top  of  that 
was  r\e  put  up  in  May,  grass  in  June, 
alfalfa  also  cut  in  June,  pea  vines  put  up 
in  July,  an  .August  cutting  of  alfalfa  and 
to  top  it  off  we  had  18^r  moisture  ton- 
tent  shelled  corn  we  put  in  during  Sep¬ 
tember!  5Ve’ve  put  just  about  everxthing 
we  grow  in  the  IlaiA'estore,”  says  \Wa\er. 
“Opening  it  up  to  put  in  a  new  crop 
doesn’t  affect  the  stored  matter,  since  very 
little  air  gets  in  contact  with  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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THE  Rl'BBER-G.XSKET  on  the  manhole,  top.  seals  the  Harvestore 

as  tightly  as  a  rubber  ring  on  a  .Mason  jar.  In  the  center 

picture  the  plastic  “breather  bag”  is  shown  installed 

near  the  top  of  the  structure.  The  unloader,  bottom, 

fills  a  feed  cart  in  five  minutes.  Opposite  page,  a  seif-unloading 

wagon  and  blower  makes  filling  a  high-speed  operation. 


By  Charles  R.  Koch 


HOW  GOOD  ARE  HORMONES? 

They  are  not  cure-alls,  hut  they  have  been  re/uarkahly 
effective  iu  many  cases  of  reproduetfve  disorder. 


“Late  in  the  summer  of  ’fifty-one  I  in¬ 
jected  a  ewe  with  one  of  these  new  hor¬ 
mones  for  a  farmer  client  of  mine,”  recalls 
Veterinarian  R.  J.  Williams  of  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  “and  right  on  schedule  the 
third  week  in  January  she  handed  him 
triplets.  This  year  he  wanted  me  to  inject 
his  whole  flock.  That’s  the  way  it  is  with 
these  things;  one  lucky  break  and  right 
away  the  stufT  gets  a  reputation  as  a 
miracle  drug.” 

Testimonials  like  this  have  naturally 
brought  up  the  question,  “How  good  are 
hormones?” — which  is  about  on  the  same 
level  as  the  ever-puzzling  “How  good  a 
milker  will  a  heifer  be?”  Without  a  doubt, 
hormones  are  here  to  stay:  but  who  knows 
e.xactly  how  good  they  are  under  all  con¬ 
ditions? 

Insulin  is  a  hormone  that  has  gained 
complete  public  confidence  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  household  word  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  just  30  years  ago.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  there  has  persisted  a 
lot  of  nonsense  about  monkey  glands  and 
youth  serums,  other  hormones  or  hormone 
sources  that  have  failed  to  rejuvenate 
even  the  gags  of  burlesque  comedians. 

More  recently,  the  use  of  hormones  has 
become  a  common  practice  in  the  field  of 
veterinars-  medicine.  In  feeding  and  fat¬ 
tening  experiments  and  in  the  treatment 
of  reproductive  disorders  they  have  shown 
such  promise  that  ever\’  man  engaged  in 
the  production  of  livestock  and  milk 
should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  these 
relatively  new  tools  of  his  profession. 
Here  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  their 
role  in  the  reproducti\-e  cycle. 

A  honnone  is  the  secretion  of  the  en¬ 
docrine  or  ductless  glands.  These  endo- 
crines  have  been  referred  to  as  the  Paul 
Reveres  of  the  body  because  they  arouse 
and  stimulate  to  activity  the  various  or¬ 
gans.  Unlike  such  glands  as  the  salivary 
or  the  mammary  which  discharge  their 
secretions  either  onto  a  free  body  surface 
or  externally,  the  endocrines  liberate  their 
products  directly  into  the  bloodstream  or 
lymph  vessels.  Despite  their  relatively  small 
size  they  exert  a  profound  influenee  on  all 
the  activities  of  the  body.  Every  bodily- 
process — growth,  reproduction,  bloodpres- 
sure,  heart  rate,  pigmentation,  to  mention 
but  a  few — is  dependent  upon  them  for 
stimulation  and  guidance. 


It  is  only  in  the  last  thirty  years  that 
the  medical  profession  has  come  to  have 
even  the  most  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  endocrine  secretions.  A  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  doctors  and  veterinarians  prac¬ 
ticing  today  heard  little  or  nothing  about 
them  while  in  school.  So  let’s  be  patient  if 
all  the  answers  don’t  seem  to  be  final. 

Nature  at  Work 

Any  overall  picture  of  the  endocrine  sys¬ 
tem  must  start  logically  with  the  pitui¬ 
tary.  This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
ductless  glands.  If  you  hear  your  vet  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  hypophysis,  that’s  the  same 
thing  by  a  more  correct  name.  Just  to 
show  how  little  was  known  about  these 
glands  and  their  functions  until  recent 
years,  this  one  derived  its  name  from  the 
belief  that  it  secreted  the  mucus  of  the 
nose.  Pituitary  means  mucus,  so  the  gland 
was  called  the  pituitary  gland.  It  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  though  in  the 
human  body  it  is  only  about  the  size  of 
the  end  of  your  little  finger,  it  is  second 
only  to  the  heart  itself  in  the  role  it  plays 
in  producing  a  healthy,  normal  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  an 
anterior,  or  forward  lobe,  and  a  posterior, 
or  rear  lobe.  The  anterior  is  the  larger  of 
the  two  and  of  greater  importance. 

This  anterior  lolx*  produces  some  eleven 
different  hormones.  Among  these  there  is 
a  growth  hormone  that  causes  the  growth 
of  all  organs  of  the  body  and  is  particu- 


THE  GLUTEAL  MUSCLE  of  the  hind  leg 
is  the  region  usually  chosen  by  the  veterinarian 
for  a  hormone  injection  in  sheep. 


larly  important  for  the  development  of 
the  skeletal  and  muscular  systems.  Then 
there  are  the  lactogenic  (milk  producing) 
and  mammogenic  (udder  stimulating) 
hormones  that  influence  milk  production 
in  the  female;  and  most  important  to  the 
farmer  interested  in  a  crop  of  lambs  or 
calves  or  pigs,  the  gonadotropic  hormones. 
These  have  to  do  with  the  stimulation  of 
the  organs  of  reproduction. 

Take  the  cow,  for  instance;  she’s  a 
good,  big  animal  that  can  be  used  very 
conveniently  to  demonstrate  how  the  hor¬ 
mones  work  in  nature.  While  she’s  just  a 
little  heifer  the  growth  hormone  is  going 
out  from  the  anterior  lobe  stimulating, 
prompting,  driving  all  the  organs  of  her 
body  to  use  the  nutrients  at  hand  to  in¬ 
crease  in  size  and  strength. 

As  she  approaches  maturity,  the  same 
lobe  begins  to  secrete  the  gonadotropic 
hormone,  a  portion  of  which  stimulates 
the  ovary-  and  causes  the  development  of 
one  or  more  mature  follicles. 

Don’t  let  “gonadotropic”  throw  you; 
gonad  simply  means  seed  and  this  hor¬ 
mone  is  the  one  that  works  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed  in  either  male  or  female. 
Only  a  portion  of  this  hormone  works  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  follicle. 
This  portion  is  referred  to  as  the  FSH, 
the  follicle  stimulating  fraction  of  the 
hormone,  while  there  is  still  another  frac¬ 
tion  called  the  LH,  the  luteinizing  frac¬ 
tion.  The  two  of  these  together  make  up 
the  gonadotropic  hormone. 

The  follicle  is  the  sac  that  contains  the 
ovum  or  egg  which,  if  fertilized  and  car¬ 
ried  to  birth,  will  become  a  calf.  As  the 
follicle  develops  it  puts  out  a  secretion  of 
its  own  known  as  the  female  sex  hormone, 
or  estrogen,  which  reacts  on  the  forward 
lobe  to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  secretion 
of  the  growth  hormone  and  makes  the 
heifer  show  signs  of  heat  or  estrus. 

The  estrogen  produced  by  the  follicle 
in  some  way  or  other  puts  a  check  on  the 
production  of  FSH  by  the  pituitary  and 
stimulates  the  secretion  of  the  LH  frac¬ 
tion.  The  LH  now  comes  into  play  to 
assist  in  rupturing  the  matured  follicle 
and  in  bringing  about  the  development  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  the  yellow  body. 

The  yellow  body  produces  hormones 
with  the  best  of  them  and  secretes  an  item 
called  progesterone.  Progesterone  acts  on 
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the  pituitary  to  practically  stop  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  FSK,  so  that  as  lon^  as  the  corpus 
luteum  is  functioning  no  n(‘\v  follicles  will 
be  produced.  This  is  fine  if  conception  oc¬ 
curs  and  the  heifer  becomes  pregnant. 
But  the  persistence  of  the  yellow  body 
without  pregnancy  is  a  plague  all  too 
common  in  cattle  herds.  It  is  then  that 
the  cow  is  said  to  be  anestrus.  she  shows 
no  signs  of  heat  and  stubbornly  scorns  the 
bull.  It  is  only  after  the  corpus  luteum 
has  regressed  or  is  removed  that  the  cow 
can  return  to  her  regular  estrus  cycle. 

During  pregnancy  the  progesterone 
causes  the  uterus  to  remain  in  a  quiet 
state,  undisturbed  by  the  constrictions 
that  occur  at  parturition.  .\lso,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  placenta  produces  estro¬ 


gens  and  that  it  secretes  its  own  proges¬ 
terone  to  supplement  that  produced  by 
the  corpus  luteum. 

As  the  gestation  period  of  the  cow 
draws  to  a  close  and  the  calf  is  ready 
to  b<'  born,  the  corpus  luteum  secretes  a 
second  honnone,  relaxin,  to  which  sci¬ 
ence  attributes  the  relaxation  of  the  pelvic 
regions  noticed  just  before  birth.  At  this 
time,  too,  the  effect  of  the  progesterone 
on  the  uterus  is  lessened  and  the  estro¬ 
gens,  aided  now  by  pitocin,  a  product  of 
the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary,  cause 
contractions  of  the  uterus  which  continue 
until  the  calf  and  the  placenta  are  ex¬ 
pelled. 

From  the  time  of  pub<*rty  things  have 
been  going  on  apace  in  the  udder  of  the 


heifer,  too.  Again,  hormones  have  been 
the  prompters.  T*he  most  important  parts 
of  the  mammary  gland  are  the  ducts 
which  carry  the  milk  to  the  teats  and  the 
lobule-alveolar  system  that  causes  the  ac¬ 
tual  secretion  of  milk.  Those  estrogens 
that  we’ve  seen  working  on  the  anterior 
pituitar\’  to  control  the  proportion  of  FSH 
and  LH  in  the  gonadotropic  hormone  also 
cause  the  lobe  to  direct  a  duct-growth 
hormone  to  the  udder.  Then,  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  the  estrogens  and  progesterone  join 
forces  and  activate  the  production  of  still 
another  hormone  that  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  thousands  of  minute,  honey¬ 
combed  lobules  that  secrete  milk.  As  a 
result  of  the  action  of  these  two  mammo- 
genic  hormones  the  mammaiA'  gland  is 


fully  dcvclojx'd  and  ready  for  action  long 
before  the  calf  is  born. 

W  hen  the  calf  is  dropped  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  hormone  released  by  the  anterior 
pituitary  starts  and  maintains  the  flow 
of  milk  and  a  new  candidate  is  ready  for 
the  milking  line. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  two-dollar 
words,  this  outline  of  the  role  hormones 
play  in  the  reproductive  cycle  will  prob¬ 
ably  strike  your  vet  as  being  much  too 
simplified.  The  stor>-  has  been  stripped  to 
its  barest  essentials.  For  the  sake  ol  clarity 
nothing  has  been  said  about  the  part 
played  by  the  other  endocrine  glands,  the 
thyroid,  the  parathyroid,  the  pancreas,  the 
adrenals,  the  pineal,  or  the  thymus.  Theirs 
is  what  might  be  called  an  indirect  or 
supporting  action.  Nothing  has  been  said, 
either,  about  the  androgens  or  male  sex 
honnones.  Most  of  the  reproductive  dis¬ 
orders  in  commercial  livestock  seem  to  re¬ 
sult  from  a  hormonal  imbalance  in  the 
female  which  justifies  concentration  on 
the  distaff"  side  of  the  problem.  We  can’t 
ignore  the  fact,  though,  that  the  gonado¬ 
tropic  hormones  react  on  the  testis  as  well 
as  on  the  ovar\'.  Here  the  FSH  seems  to 
activate  the  production  of  sperm  while  the 
I.H  has  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of 
the  male  sex  honnones. 


HORSES  are  the  source  of  many  of  the 
hormones  used  in  veterinary  practice.  They 
have  also  been  among  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  hormone  research. 

Having  gained  some  acquaintance  with 
the  endocrine  system  the  next  step  for  sci¬ 
ence  was  to  apply  its  knowledge  in  iso¬ 
lating  and  utilizing  the  hormones  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  and  disorders.  .\nd 
this  it  did,  coming  forth  with  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  stilbestrol,  chorionic  gonadotro¬ 
pin.  di-ovocylin,  testosterone  propionate, 
gonadogen.  and  a  number  of  others  on 
down  to  the  most  recently  introduced 
ECP  or  Estradiol  Cyclopentylpropionatc, 
if  you  like  jaw-breakers. 

Commercial  Hormones 

The  estrogens.  th»‘  femah-  sex  honnones. 
can  be  c|uite  simply  synthesizi'd  from  vari- 
•  ous  materials  such  as  coal  tar  or  pine 


bark  and  it  has  bc-en  found  that  spring 
grasses  contain  appreciable  amounts  of 
estrogenic  principles.  Dr.  Victor  R.  Ber¬ 
liner,  director  of  the  division  of  animal 
industry  of  the  Ortho  Pharmaceutical 
Corporation,  Raritan,  New  Jersey,  cites 
the  finding  of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
workers  that  lyc  grass  and  clover  produce 
estrogens  in  the  spring  but  at  no  other 
time.  .And  there  is  also  on  record  the 
case  of  the  clover  fields  in  Australia  that 
produced  estrogens  in  such  high  concen¬ 
trations  that  sheep  turned  on  them  be¬ 
came  permanently  infertile. 

Stilbestrol  is  one  of  the  synthetically  pro¬ 
duced  female  sex  hormones.  Othei's  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  pituitaries  and  ovaries  of 
packing  house  kills  or  from  the  blood  or 
urine  of  various  animals.  Honnones  are 
the  same  regardless  of  the  animal  of  their 
origin.  This  has  opened  a  continuing  and 
fertile  field  of  work  for  the  horse  in  the 
machine  age  apart  from  the  raee  track 
and  show  ring. 

Gonadogen.  Gonadin  and  Equine  gona¬ 
dotropin.  are  extracted  from  the  blood 
of  pregnant  mares  between  the  50th  and 
120th  days  of  gestation.  Prog\non-B  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  urine  of  pregnant  mares; 
and  chorionic  gonadotropin,  referred  to 
in  shorthand  as  the  APL  hormone  (.An¬ 
terior- Pituitary-Like)  is  extracted  from 
th<‘  urine  of  pregnant  women. 

Wterinarians  are  just  about  unanimous 
in  agreeing  that  hormones  should  never 
be  resorted  to  recklessly  in  treating  repro¬ 
ductive  disorders.  While  hormonal  imbal¬ 
ance  is  an  important  cause  of  breeding 
irregularities  there  are  often  other  factore, 
other  road  blocks,  that  must  be  removed 
bt-fore  the  hormones  can  give  an  account 
of  themselves.  Among  those  arc  mal-nu- 
trition.  including  the  lack  of  Vitamin  .A 
and  the  B  complexes,  abnormal  or  dis¬ 
eased  genital  tracts,  infections  such  as 
Brucellosis.  Trichomoniasis  and  Vibrio  fe¬ 
tus.  pyometra  or  pus  in  the  uterus,  and  in 
some  cases  just  plain  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  herdsman  to  recognize  heat  in  the 
animal. 

.Actual  pregnancy  caused  by  an  unsus¬ 
pected  mating  is  another  condition  that 
sometimes  causes  a  faulty  diagnosis.  Dr. 
W.  J.  Gibbons.  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Surgery  and  Medicine  of  the  Veter¬ 
inary  S(  hool  at  .Alabama  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute.  who  has  done  much  work  with  the 
new  ECP.  tells  of  a  valuable  heifer  that 
was  treated  with  stilbestrol  foi^anestrum. 
When  no  results  were  forthcoming  the 
owner  of  the  animal  asked  for  a  consulta¬ 
tion  and  it  was  found  that  the  heifer  was 
already  four  months  pregnant.  The  veter¬ 
inarian  had  failed  to  make  a  thorough 
(•xamination  before  treatment.  Such  care¬ 
lessness  says  Dr.  Gibbons  is  “inexcusable.” 

Don’t  forget,  cither,  that  quite  fre- 
()uently  the  male  is  at  fault  when  repro¬ 
ductive  troubles  plague  a  herd  or  flock. 
There  may  be  times  when  he  is  the  logi¬ 
cal  target  for  the  hypodermic  rather  than 
the  cows  or  ewes  or  sows. 


When,  however,  all  indications  point  to 
the  fact  that  failure  to  conceive,  chronic 
bulling,  lack  of  heat  periods,  irregular  sea¬ 
sons,  habitual  abortion  and  other  breeding 
troubles  aje  a  direct  result  of  hormonal 
imbalance,  hormones  skillfully  handled  by 
a  t|ualified  veterinarian  are  a  valuable 
tool. 

Chronic  bulling — nymphomania  in  vet¬ 
erinary  language — is  a  cussed  condition 
that  makes  a  cow  impossible  to  live  with 
for  either  man  or  beast.  She  keeps  the 
whole  herd  in  an  uproar  with  her  fighting 
and  bawling  and  pawing  until  finally  her 
owner  reaches  the  point  where  he’d  feel 
just  as  happy  if  she  dropped  dead.  Ac¬ 
tually  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
follicle  containing  the  ovum  has  failed  to 
rupture  as  it  should  and  keeps  secreting 
the  hormone  that  causes  the  cow  to  re¬ 
main  in  heat.  The  veterinarian  calls  this 
a  case  of  cystic  ovar\-.  The  older  and  still 
common  practice  in  such  a  case  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  pressure  through  the  rectum  on  the 
cysts  and  rupture  them.  This  often  per¬ 
mits  the  formation  of  the  yellow  body  and 
the  secretion  of  progesterone  and  the  cow- 
returns  to  her  nontial  cycle.  Very  often, 
though,  the  cure  isn’t  accomplished  that 
easily. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Headley  had  a  recent  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  tough  one.  Dr.  Headley  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Here’s  how-  he  brought  hormones  to  the 
rescue  of  a  chronic  buffer. 

“Cliff  Brown  had  a  cow  that  was  really 
raising  the  dickens  with  her  buffing.  He 
couldn’t  even  let  her  out  of  the  bam.  He 
called  me  down  to  sec  what  I  could  do. 

I  went  into  her,  found  cystic  ovaries, 
worked  on  them  manually  and  expressed 
them — and  stiff  she  continued  to  buff. 

“She  was  a  pretty  valuable  cow  and 
Cliff  didn’t  want  to  lose  her  so  he  asked 
me  if  there  wasn’t  something  else  we 
might  trs-.  I  suggested  a  shot  of  chorionic 
gonadotropin.  .After  one  injection  of  the 
usual  10.000  international  units  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  normal  cycle.  Cliff"  bred 
her  on  the  second  heat  period  after  the 
treatment  and  she  settled  right  down  and 
got  with  calf. 

“^Ve  always  suggest  waiting  until  the 
second  heat  period  after  treatment  b<*fore 
breeding,”  Dr.  Headley  continued.  “b<‘- 
cause  there’s  a  tendency  toward  multiple 
births  if  you  breed  on  the  fii-st  heat.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  injection  causes  all  the  folli¬ 
cles  that  have  developed  to  rupture  at 
once  increasing  the  odds  in  favor  of  twins 
or  triplets.” 

The  opposite  condition,  where  the  cow- 
fails  to  come  into  heat  at  all  is  often 
caused,  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  by  a 
persistent  corpus  luteum  or  retained  yel¬ 
low  body,  apparently  maintained  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  LH  fraction  in  the 
gonadotropic  hormone.  Again,  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  for  the  veterinarian  to 
reach  ujj  the  rectum  and  rupture  the 
yellow  bodies  with  his  fingers.  This  is  a 
practice  that  has  come  in  for  some  criti- 
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cism  in  recent  years  in  the  journals  of  the 
IJiofession  because  of  a  tendency  to  cause 
adhi'sions  around  the  ovary  that  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  its  work. 

Most  practitioners  still  seem  to  feel  that 
tin*  offending  yellow  bodies  should  be 
lemoved  by  hand,  if  at  all  possible,  and 
that  this  treatment  should  then  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  an  injection  of  pregnant 
mare’s  scrum.  Hormone  therapy  seems  to 
be  reaching  the  point,  though,  where  it 
will  be  relied  upon  to  almost  the  entire 
exclusion  of  other  treatment  in  cases  of 
this  kind.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
treatment  of  valuable  marcs.  As  the  cor¬ 
pus  luteum  in  the  marc  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  manually,  honnones  are  pro\ing 
a  boon  on  the  big  horse  breeding  farms. 

Stilbestrol,  more  correctly  known  as 
diethylstilbestrol.  is  a  common  synthetic 
('strogt'n  that  has  been  around  for  a  long 
time,  relatively  speaking.  With  many  vet¬ 


erinarians  it  has  become  something  of  a 
standby  in  the  hormone  line.  It  is  cheap,  a 
cow-sized  dose  costing  only  about  25  cents 
in  comparison  with  the  eight  dollars  that 
a  shot  of  chorionic  gonadotropin  runs. 
But  it  is  erratic,  too.  It  is  frequently  used 
to  bring  cows  into  season  when  they  go 
for  extended  periods  after  calving  without 
showing  signs  of  heat.  The  injection  has 
been  found  to  produce  estrus  in  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  eases  in  which  it  is  used, 
but  at  a  sacrifice  of  milk  production 
and  frequently  without  bringing  about 
ovulation. 

This  hormone  can  be  given  orally, 
though  su(  h  administration  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  recommended.  Goats  have  estrus  cy¬ 
cles  similar  to  sheep.  Since  they  breed  in 
the  late  summer  and  fall  of  the  year,  goat 
dairies  have  a  real  problem  in  maintain¬ 
ing  production  over  a  twelve  month 
|X'riod. 


Dr.  Byron  Bernard  of  Park  Hills,  Ky., 
has  an  extensive  livesto<  k  practice  in  the 
area  to  the  east  and  south  of  Cincinnati 
where  one  of  his  clients  is  a  large  goat 
dairy.  “I  have  used  stilb<*strol  with  some 
success  in  inducing  off-season  breeding  in 
these  does,”  Dr.  Bernard  comments,  ‘‘and 
while  we  have  at  times  simply  sprinkled 
it  over  their  feed,  it  was  only  to  induce 
ovulation  after  they  had  been  given  an 
injection  of  a  definite  amount  intramus¬ 
cularly.  The  dosage  is  very  critical.  In 
some  cases  it  may  cause  ovulation,  in 
others  it  may  cause  abortion  and  there 
is  always  definitely  the  chance  that  it 
will  depress  milk  production.” 

To  show  how  erratic  this  drug  is,  while 
it  is  generally  blamed  for  disturbing  milk 
production,  there  are  numerous  instances 
where  it  has  induced  lactation  in  sterile 
cows  or  heifers.  central  Ohio  veteri- 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


“SHE  BULL.S  all  the  time,  Doc.  Can  t  even  let  her  out  of  the  barn.”  For  cases 
like  this  a  shot  of  the  right  hormone  might  make  a  contented  cow  again. 


■fA  Talter  ci  MMiNS  who  farms  fifty  acres  of  up- 
^  ’  and-down  fields  near  Milford,  Kentucky,  had 
to  do  a  little  explaining  to  the  boys  down  at  the 
store  one  evening.  1  hey  still  couldn’t  see  indi- 
viduallv  or  collectively  how  Cummins  could  have 
come  out  ahead  when  he  hired  Strather  Ellis 
to  bring  in  his  big  bulldozer  and  clear  the  brush 
and  trees  off  that  three  acres  on  the  back  of  his 
place. 

As  one  of  the  men  said,  “I  don’t  see  how  that 
land’s  worth  enough  to  pay  for  hiring  one  of  them 
bush  pushers.” 

“Now  let  me  give  you  a  fact  or  two,”  Cummins 
said,  “then  vou  tell  me  whether  or  not  it  paid  me. 
Before  I  had  that  field  cleared,  it  wasn’t  good  for 
anything  but  a  place  for  the  cows  to  hide  away 
from  the  flies  and  me.  There  was  honey  locust  and 
briars  in  there  so  thick  a  hlacksnakc  couldn’t  get 
through.  Some  trees  were  big  as  telephone  ]X)les. 
And  I  was  paying  taxes  on  that  stufT. 


LAND 

CLEARING 


fty  G^rge  Laycock 


“It  cost  me  $200  to  have  those  three  acres 
cleared,  and  Strather  filled  in  an  old  pond  I  had’ 
and  moved  some  stumps  around  while  he  was 
there.  The  following  spring  I  had  him  come  back 
and  go  over  that  piece  with  his  bush  and  bog 
harrow  and  that  cost  me  another  $60.  That  first 
year  I  planted  an  acre  and  six-tenths  of  tobacco 
there  and  took  olT  $1,250  worth.  1  also  took  100 
bushels  of  corn  off  that  patch.  .\nd  this  year  it’s 
better  than  last  year.  Now,  did  it  pay  me  to  ha\e 
that  land  cleared?” 


AT  THE  TOP  of  the  page  b  the  old  standby  in  land¬ 
clearing  operations,  a  bulldozer  with  a  regular 
blade,  .\bove,  a  serrated  blade  for  cutting 
trees  off  below  the  ground.  Right,  a  hoineiiiade  root  rake 
for  gathering  up  the  debris  left  behind  by  a  bulldozer. 


The  boys  down  at  the  store  decided 
maybe  land  clearing  could  be  worth  while 
at  that.  And  right  there  they  were  in 
agreement  with  a  growing  numb<‘r  of 
farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  countn’  that 
land  clearing  is  proving  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  farm  job. 

It’s  Still  Hard  Work 

Anyone  who  has  cleared  land  will  tell  you 
it’s  hard  work,  any  way  you  cut  it.  With 
chemicals,  flame  throwers,  bulldozers, 
saws  or  hand  axes,  land  clearing  is  still  a 
man’s  job  much  as  it  was  when  the  pio¬ 
neers  kept  busy  at  it.  The  big  difference 
is  that  it  goes  faster  today.  But  it  is  a  job 
that  faces  many  farmers  and  the  reason 
lies  largely  in  the  past.  Pioneers  clearing 
the  land  cut  the  trees  from  the  hillsides 
and  plant«‘d  corn.  The  soil  washed,  the 
corn  failed  and  the  land  went  bac  k  to 
brush.  A  lot  of  it  is  still  in  brush.  Now 
with  higher  land  values  some  of  this 
land  is  being  reclaimed  with  clearing,  fer¬ 
tilization  and  seeding.  And  even  the 
cleanest  farms  have  occasional  clearing 
jobs  along  fence-rows  or  in  out  of  the  way 
thickets.  Today,  with  methods  worked 
out  by  the  Soil  Consenation  Service,  land 
can  be  farmed,  or  at  least  pastured,  that 
would  wash  away  under  old  methods. 

Once  a  farmer  decides  it  is  good  eco¬ 
nomy  for  him  to  clear  a  piece  of  his  land, 
the  problem  becomes  one  of  finding  the 
least  expensive  and  most  effective  way  to 
do  the  job.  Because  no  two  fields  offer 
the  same  clearing  problems  this  may  not 
be  an  easy  decision  until  he  starts  looking 
around  and  comparing  the  methods 
others  have  used  successfully  to  clear  their 
land.  The  chances  are  that  he  won’t 
want  to  settle  for  the  time  honored  hand 
axe.  Neither  will  he  find  practical  a  ma¬ 
chine  such  as  the  King  Ranch’s  .i2-ton 
bush  cutter,  a  mammoth  machine  that 
spends  10  hours  a  day  slicing  off  a  16- 
foot  swatch  of  brush  at  a  depth  of  16 
inches  below  ground.  But  someplace*  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extri-mes  lies  a  sensible 
time  saving  land  clearing  plan  to  fit  the 
average  farm. 

farmer  still  has  to  decide,”  says  Earl 
G.  Welch,  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  “whether  it  is 
better  to  hire  bulldozers  or  use  saws  and 
cut  and  pile  and  burn  the  brush  in  sea¬ 
sons  when  farm  work  is  light.  Last  year. 
|)ower  equipment  cleared  an  estimat('d 
40.000  acres  of  land  in  Kentucky  at  a  cost 
of  $30  to  $60  an  acre.  The  cost  varied 
with  the  size  and  number  of  trees  and  the 
amount  of  undergrowth.  I  think  if  a  far¬ 
mer’s  work  is  slack  he  can  afford  to  use 
a  saw  and  do  his  own  land  clearing.  If 
time’s  at  a  premium  or  he  has  a  lot  of 
land  to  clear  and  wants  it  done  fast  or 
if  he  wants  to  get  out  of  the  hard  work 
and  can  afford  it,  then  he  can  hire  a  bull¬ 
dozer.” 

.And  not  all  bulldozer  operators  do 
work  of  equal  ciuality.  It’s  an  exp«‘nsive 
job  and  the  farmer  planning  to  hire  a 


BUD  W.AR.M.AN  gets  a  happy  feeling  as  his  Honielile  one-man  saw  bites  through  the  last 
few  inches  of  an  Osage  Orange  tree.  Only  a  farmer  who  has  cut  this  iron-like  wood 
with  a  hand  axe  can  appreciate  fully  a  saw  that  will  do  it  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 


dozer  for  clearing  will  do  well  to  check 
around  with  others  who  have  already 
gone  through  the  experience  and  might 
lead  them  to  skilled  bush  operators.  One 
of  the  most  common  objections  to  clear 
ing  land  with  dozers  is  that  they  push  the 
top  soil  down  into  the  hollows  and  leave 
ground  that  was  occupied  by  trees  look¬ 
ing  as  if  the  Marines  had  lobbed  mortar 
shells  all  through  it.  But  to  this  \Valter 
Cummins  says,  “It  all  depends  on  who’s 
driving  the  bulldozer.  Now  Strather  Ellis 
knows  what  he’s  doing  on  a  dozer.” 

Ellis,  in  addition  to  working  his  own 
farm  n<“ar  Milford,  keeps  two  bull- 
dozei's  and  two  bush  and  bog  harrows 


for  custom  work.  In  1948  he  bought  a 


162-acre  farm  on  the  edge  of  Milford 


It  was  a  wilderness.”  he  said,  “and  I 


wanted  to  see  what  could  fcx*  done  with 


it.”  There  were  55  acres  of  river  bottom 


land,  but  only  15  acres  could  be  plowed 


That’s  when  Ellis  bought  his  first  bull 
dozer.  Every  year  the  undergrowth  had 
been  creeping  deeper  into  the  field  until 
only  a  patch  in  the  middle  was  left.  Ellis 
cleared  the  brush  from  that  field  and  now 
it’s  some  of  the  best  com  land  m  the 
county.  This  went  fairly  fast. 

“Then  I  started  on  these  slopies.”  Ellis 
said,  “and  that  was  a  different  story.  We 
just  finished  clearing  that  hill  over  there. 
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a  toss-up  between  hickor\-  and  elm  for 
the  toughest  tree  to  push  out. 

Most  of  the  time  Ellis  has  one  of  his 
bulldozers  and  his  driver  Harr\-  Marsh 
busy  clearing  land  on  a  custom  basis, 
Marsh  says,  “I’m  getting  my  revenge  for 
all  the  grubbing  I  did  as  a  kid.”  He 
charges  $15  an  hour  for  the  first  16  hours 
and  $13  an  hour  from  then  on.  This  is 
in  line  with  the  average  $12.00  to  $15.00 
an  hour  cost  for  large  bulldozei's.  He 
charges  the  same  rates  for  his  bush  and 
bog  harrows  where  they’ll  do  the  job.  And 
where  the  brush  isn’t  too  big,  the  bush 
and  bog  is  much  faster  than  the  dozer. 
“I  figure  I  can  do  a  good  job  of  clearing 
land  with  the  bush  and  bog  where  the 
saplings  aren’t  more  than  10  feet  high,” 
he  says.  “I  have  an  eight  foot  harrow 
and  a  13-foot  one.  The  big  one  weighs 
4,750  pounds  and  cither  one  of  ’em  just 
cuts  the  stuff  up  and  works  it  into  the 
ground  as  a  mulch.  I  figure  I  can  do  an 
acre  an  hour  with  the  small  one  and  al¬ 


most  an  acre  and  a  half  an  hour  with  the 
big  one.”  The  bush  and  bog  is  at  its 
best  on  hillside  land  where  there  aren’t 
many  large  trees. 

Ellis  recently  cleared  a  hillside  for 
Everett  King,  one  of  the  leading  tobacco 
growers  in  that  section  of  Kentucky.  King 
could  have  cleared  the  land  himself  in 
the  slack  season,  but  he  figured  it  would 
be  poor  economy.  “The  only  way  to  save 
money  on  land  clearing,”  he  said,  “is  to 
do  it  fast  and  do  it  big.” 


about  20  acres  of  it,  and  most  of  it  is 
about  a  30-degrcc  slope.  On  a  slope  like 
that  you  can  only  operate  your  bulldozer 
downhill.  Then  you  back  up  the  hill  and 
push  down  again.  We  usually  smooth  it 
out  a  little  by  letting  the  blade  drag  when 
we  back  up  hill.  Those  slopes  arc  too 
steep  for  grain  crops  but  they’ll  make 
fine  pasture  fields  and  before  we  cleared 
’em,  they  were  nothing  but  bush  and  un¬ 
dergrowth.  I  figure  it  cost  me  about  $50 
an  acre.  You  can  see  I  left  a  few  trees 
here  and  there  for  shade,  mostly  hickor\-. 
I  figured  that  if  I  want  to  take  ’em  out 
later  I  can,  but  if  I  took  ’em  all  out  I’d 
have  a  heck  of  a  time  putting  ‘cm  back.” 
.\ftcr  he  had  cleared  the  field,  Ellis  went 
over  it  with  his  bush  and  bog  harrow  to 
work  a  mulch  into  the  soil. 

Soil  tests  showed  that  the  field  didn’t 
need  lime,  but  he  applied  500  jwunds  to 
the  acre  of  3-12-12  after  discing  lightly 
both  ways  to  get  the  weeds:  he  seeded 
a  mixture  of  orchard  grass,  r\e  grass, 
fescue  and  Korean  lespedeza.  He  expects 
the  mowing  machine  to  handle  any  brush 
shoots  that  come  up  in  the  future. 

Ellis  had  several  choices  to  give  him 
good  pasture  mixtures  on  these  renovated 
fields.  One  of  those  most  often  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Middlewest  is  a  mixture 
of  6  pounds  of  brome  grass  and  eight 
pounds  of  alfalfa  per  acre.  If,  because 
the  brome  is  a  little  slow  getting  estab¬ 
lished,  the  farmer  wants  to  cut  the  chances 
of  bloat  from  too  big  a  legume  percent¬ 
age  the  first  year,  he  can  add  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  timothy  to  the  mixture. 

When  he’s  clearing  a  hillside,  Ellis  win¬ 
drows  the  brush  in  the  hollow  and  leaves 
it  there  for  burning  later.  The  twelve 
foot  dozer  blade  will  uproot  anything  up 
to  12  inches  in  diameter  and  Ellis  savs  it’s 


Clearing  with  Fire 

But  while  the  bulldozer  is  a  widely  used 
clearing  tool,  there  are  still  those  who 
dislike  it  on  this  job  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  One  of  these  is  Forrest  Lytle  who 
makes  a  business  of  clearing  land.  Lytle 
works  out  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  ap¬ 
plying  licjuid  nitrogen,  spraying  for  corn 
borer  and  spittlebug  and  clearing  land. 
His  work  takes  him  onto  some  1500  farms 
a  year. 

“We  always  had  big  farms  in  the  fami¬ 
ly,”  Lytle  says,  “so  I  grew  up  knowing 
what  grubbing  was  like.  The  way  we 
clear  land  now  is  faster  and  easier  and  I 
think  we’ve  worked  out  some  good  ideas 
that  most  farmers  could  use  in  clearing 
their  fields.  I  got  enough  of  bulldozers  a 
few  years  ago  when  we  hired  some  land 


NEW  TOOLS  FOR  .MAKING  LAND  CLEARING  EASIER 

Top :  .A  new  type  Mali  saw  that  weighs  25  pounds  and  can  be  handled  above  the 

operator's  head.  .Above  :  .\  Buzz  Master,  one  of  the  tw  o-w  heel  type  saw  s,  takes  out  a 

tough  tree.  Right,  above  :  Brush  killers  of  the  2,  4,  5-T  type  can  be  painted 

on  cut  stumps  and  the  bark,  to  prevent  second-grow  th  sprouting.  Right :  .An  Asplundh 

chopper  at  work.  This  machine  chews  up  big  branches  of  trees  and  converts  them 

into  a  mulch  that  is  returned  to  the  land  to  add  organic  matter. 


FORREST  LYTLE  puts  fuel  oil  under  high  pressure  in  a  sprayer  outfit  to  burn 
out  brush  with  fire  in  this  spectarular,  fast  method  of  land  clearing. 


cleared  before  we  went  into  the  business.  you  can’t  burn  dirt  veiy  well!  pasture  as  fast  as  possible.” 

'I'hat  bulldozer  piled  the  brush  in  three  “On  a  hillside,  if  you  don’t  watch  what  When  Lytle  started  clearing  land  pro¬ 
big  piles  as  high  as  a  telephone  pole.  \Ve  you’re  doing,  a  bulldozer  can  scrape  all  fessionally  four  years  ago  he  was  using 

tried  to  burn  those  piles  but  they  wouldn’t  the  top  soil  olT  and  you’ll  have  ditches  chain  saws  to  clear  the  brush.  He  thought 

burn.  They  were  still  there  two  years  on  top  of  ditches  the  first  time  it  rains.  it  went  too  slowly  and  started  looking 

later.  W’c  had  to  hire  another  bulldozer  The  way  we  clear  land  the  brush  burtr.  around  for  an  easier  way.  “We  ran  into 

to  come  in  and  mo\e  ’em  around  again  easily  as  the  job  goes  along  and  we  have  honey  locust  and  briars  we  could  hardly 

so  we  could  ti:y  to  get  rid  of  ’em.  Bull-  \cr\  little  washing  to  woriy  about.  Of  get  through,”  he  says.  “One  day  I  had 

dozers  pile  the  stuff  loose  and  you  can’t  course,  there  is  some  loss  of  fertility  when  the  idea  that  we  mig’nt  be  able  to  burn 

bum. brush  that’s  piled  loose.  They  also  you  burn  brush  on  land,  but  most  people  the  brush  with  regular  farm  sprayers  and 

mix  a  lot  of  dirt  in  with  the  wood  and  prefer  it  to  get  five  or  ten  acres  into  (Continued  on  page  111) 
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By  Allenby  L.  White 


THE  NEW  ALFALFAS 

We  noxv  have  mrlefles 
that  zvill  produce  for 
10  years.  They  yield  heavy  tonnage 
and  are  disease-  resistant 


As  the  fog  bt'gan  to  lift  over  the  harbor  of  Monterey  on  an 
autumn  morning  in  1841  several  ships  crept  slowly  in  and 
dropped  their  rusty  anchors.  One  of  these  was  canying  bags 
of  seed  that  were  going  to  prove  mighty  important  to  dairymen 
all  o\er  the  country.  After  rounding  the  Horn  the  skipper  had 
stopped  in  Peru,  and  being  a  gambler,  had  bought  several  bags 
of  seed  that  he  thought  he  might  sell  in  California.  This  was  the 
start  of  our  modern  varieties  of  alfalfa  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  alfalfa  story  opened  in  1900  when 
Professors  W’illett  M.  Hays  and  Andrew  Boss  took  a  10-mile 
buggy  ride  from  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
to  the  little  town  of  Excelsior  to  see  some  alfalfa  fields  that  had 
be«  n  described  to  them  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Lyman.  Mr.  Lyman  had 
reported  that  certain  alfalfa  fields  stemming  from  seed  brought 
to  that  locality  by  Wendelin  Grimm  in  1857  had  survived  the 
severe  Minnesota  winters  where  other  alfalfa  fields  had  failed. 
This  was  the  birth  of  winter-hardy  alfalfa  in  the  L’nited  States. 
Before  this,  alfalfa  seed  used  in  the  U.  S.  was  largely  of  South¬ 
western  origin  and  was  not  winter-hardy.  Largely  because  of 
this,  in  1900  there  were  only  about  2  million  acres  of  alfalfa  in 
the  entire  countiy,  only  1  per  cent  of  which  was  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Just  50  years  later,  in  1949,  this  area  had  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  acn'age,  with  nearly  30  per  cent  of  it  being  in 
the  four  states  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Iowa. 
In  1950,  the  state  of  Wisconsin  alone  had  over  2  million  acres 
in  alfalfa. 

Bacterial  Wilt 

A  less  pleasing  discovery  was  made  in  1925  when  bacterial  wilt 
disease  was  first  called  by  name  in  southern  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois.  Either  because  the  disease  was  not  easily 
recognized  or  not  widely  prevalent  at  first,  it  was  several  years 
before  its  deadliness  became  apparent.  Grimm  and  other 
alfalfas  showed  litt^-  or  no  resistance  to  the  disease:  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  alfalfa  fields  for  more  than 
two  or  three  years  over  wide  areas  of  the  country,  and  alfalfa 
began  to  lose  its  foothold  as  the  primary-  forage  crop. 

Obviously,  something  had  to  be  done.  And  it  was  done. 

Scientists  all  over  the  countr\’  immediately  set  to  work  to 
develop  new  \arieties  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt.  United  States 
Department  of  .Agricultural  explorers  scoured  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth  for  disease-resistant  materials.  At  home,  scientists 
were  combing  through  hundn-ds  of  thousands  of  selected  plants 
l(x>king  for  those  with  wilt-resistance  and  other  desirable  features. 

In  the  early  forties  the  new  seeds,  the  result  of  this  intensive 
and  prodigious  effort  began  to  roll  out.  The  varieties,  Ranger, 
{Continued  on  page  101) 

•ML’CH  of  our  alfalfa  seed  is  grown  in  the  far  west, 
and  is  a  top  money  crop.  At  the  left  is  Richard  Von  Hake 
of  Kanab,  Utah,  threshing  seed  and  blowing  the  hay  in 
wooden  storage  silos.  Right,  three  of  the  new  alfalfas 
and  the  areas  where  they  grow  best. 


PASTURES  FOR  SO^^’S  arc  quickly  fenced  off  with  the  Mills  temporary  fence 

post  (left).  The  corner  post  acts  as  a  ssindlass  for  tightening 

the  fence.  Hand  feeding  so>«s  (right)  is  a  three>tinies-a-day  job  vhich  can 

be  changed  to  a  twice-a>\«eek  job  when  sows  are  gisen  their  own  feeders  (opposite). 


“Celf  feed  sows  during  their  nursing 
^  period?  Son.  you’re  out  of  your  mind! 
•And  as  for  feedinii  them  during  the  actual 
farrowing  period — it’s  impossible.  The 
sows  will  get  mastitis,  metritis,  and  caked 
udders.  They’ll  get  feverish,  mash  their 
pigs  and  die.  Forget  it  son,  forget  it.” 

That  was  the  opinion  I  got  si.\  years 
ago  when  I  asked  the  old  timers  about  the 
}X)ssibility  of  self  feeding  sows  during  their 
lactation  period.  They  could  all  back  up 
their  statement  with  the  undeniable  fact 
that  none  of  them  had  ever  done  it — or 
even  tried  to. 

These  farmers  would  trust  a  relative 
youngster,  the  butcher-weight  hog.  to  do 
a  good  job  of  selecting  his  feed  himself 
and  balam  ing  his  ow  n  ration  free  choice. 
Many  of  these  same  people  self-fed  their 
shoats  with  a  complete  balanced  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  and  some  even  allowed  the  hogs  a 
free  choice  of  protein  supplement.  'I'hey 
were  eonvinted  that  a  free  selection  of 
feed  by  hogs  is  economical  and  practical. 
Some  of  these  farmers  went  so  far  as  to 
self-feed  the  gilts  they  had  selected  for 
herd  replaeemen^.  Hut  that  was  the  end  of 


the  line.  None  of  them  b«  lievcd  that  this 
gilt,  trained  to  choose  her  own  feed  at 
her  own  individual  rate  of  consumption, 
could  possibly  duplicate  this  feat  as  a  ma¬ 
ture  sow.  They  seemed  to  believe  that 
some  change  came  o\er  her  which  made 
her  stupid  when  she  bei  amc  pregnant  and 
absolutely  brainless  after  she’d  larrowed. 

In  Wisconsin  we  ha\e  a  three  season 
year — July,  .August,  and  Winter — which 
adds  to  the  nonnal  problems  of  hog  rais¬ 
ing.  With  200  sows  in  our  herd,  we  used 
a  heated  central  farrowing  barn  and  kept 
the  sow  and  her  jjigs  penned  from  a 
week  before  farrow  ing  until  w  eaning  time. 
.At  weaning  time,  we  sold  the  litter  as 
feeder  pigs  and  put  the  sow  on  pasture  if 
we  had  any.  When  you  run  a  pig  hatchery- 
as  we  were  doing  you  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  labor  savers.  I  felt  that  we 
could  use  the  good  sense  of  the  sow  to 
save  our  backs. 

We  all  know  that  sows  can  make  a 
choice  between  two  piles  of  shelled  corn 
that  will  vary  as  little  as  one-half  of  a 
per  cent  in  protein  content.  It  would  take 
a  good  laboratory  and  some  yvell  trained 


technicians  to  duplicate  this  soyv  sense.  I 
figured  that  if  this  talented  old  girl  could 
shoyv  such  discrimination  as  to  quality, 
she  should  be  able  to  choose  the  right 
amount  of  feed  to  fill  her  needs  around 
farroyving  time,  too. 

The  standard  hand-feeding  procedure, 
against  yvhieh  I  rebelled,  is  to  ease  up  on 
the  soyv’s  feed  a  feyv  days  before  farroyv¬ 
ing;  cut  her  off  completely  on  the  day 
she  farroyvs;  and  then  bring  her  back 
on  feed  again  very  gradually  over  a  yveek’s 
time.  To  do  this  you  feed  her  tyvo  or  thri-e 
times  a  day  in  troughs,  trays,  dishes,  or  on 
the  floor.  Troughs  get  tipped,  feed  is 
spilled,  manure  gets  in  the  feed  and  you 
yvind  up  yvith  a  beautiful,  sloppy,  un- 
sanitar>’  mess.  Beside  that,  this  matter  of 
hand  feceding  soyvs  tyvo  or  three  times  a 
day  comes  at  a  time  when  the  farmer  is 
so  busy  he  yveleomes  three  mosquito  bites 
at  once  so  he’ll  feel  justified  in  taking 
time  out  to  scratch. 

I  was  a  flop  as  a  hand  feeder.  I  never 
developed  my  X-ray  eyes  enough  to  sve 
inside  the  sow’s  stomach  and  decide  how 
much  feed  she  needed.  I  even  eondu(  ted 
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a  survey  of  the  sows.  “Lady,"  I  asked  a 
sow  which  had  just  farrowed,  “how  do 
you  feel?”  Her  answer  sounded  something 
like,  “Hungh.”  Then  1  threw  her  the  real 
cjuestion,  “How  inueh  feed  do  you  want, 
honey?”  Onee  more  she  said  “Hungh.” 
I  was  on  my  own. 

My  orders  to  the  herdsman  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this  this.  “Sow  in  pen  No.  1 
farrowed  2  days  ago,  so  give  her  3  pounds 
of  grain — if  she  needs  it.  Sow  No.  10  is 
5  days  along;  give  her  6  pounds  of  grain 


— I  think.  Sow  28  is  3  days  along  so 
give  her  3/2  pounds  of  grain  if  you  think 
she  needs  it.  Sow  No.  69  is  8  days  along, 
give  her  what  she  looks  like  she  needs.”  I 
gave  up  in  disgust  and  started  self  feeding. 

She  Knows  How  Much  to  Eat 
As  rapidly  as  I  could,  I  put  the  entire 
herd  of  200  sows  on  the  self  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  After  si.\  years  they  are  still  on  the 
program,  farrowing  twice  a  year  and  feed¬ 
ing  themselves  all  year  round.  We  have 


worked  out  a  few  bugs  and  made  some 
minor  adjustments  in  the  ration,  but  our 
program  is  much  as  it  was  when  we 
started. 

Seven  days  before  they  farrow,  the  sows 
are  confined  to  their  individual  pens  which 
are  6  by  11  feet.  In  each  pen,  next  to 
the  alley  where  it  is  easily  filled,  is  a  one- 
hole,  welded  steel  feeder  and  an  automatic 
drinking  cup.  The  feeder  is  filled  to  the 
top  when  the  sow  arrives  in  her  pen  and 
(Continued  on  page  115) 
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DRY  LOT  DAIRYING 


Dairy  coirs  ///  Calijonna  may  luvcr 
see  a  pasture.  I  hey 're  stiijjed  roftli  Jeed 
to  prodaee  milk  ,  .  .  lots  oj  it. 


Many  a  California  cow  has  never  felt  the 
soft  tout  h  of  grass  beneath  her  feet  nor 
wrapjx'd  her  tongue  around  a  tuft  of 
st  ented  elo\er.  She  spends  her  life,  from 
birth  to  bologna,  in  a  dr)'  lot.  crowded 
against  her  neighbors.  There  is  no  grow¬ 
ing  old  in  dewy  pastures  for  her,  no 
snoozing  beside  a  cool  brook. 

The  dr)'  lot  dairy,  California’s  own  orig¬ 
inal  answer  to  the  problem  of  supplying 
milk  to  the  millions  in  the  Los  .\ngcles 
area,  is  found  nowhere  else  on  a  scale  as 
large.  The  dr)  lot  dair)'  violates  many  of 
the  old  preeepts  of  dairymen:  that  a  cow 
does  her  best  when  she  can  bite  a  part  of 
her  ration  off  the  stalk  in  a  pasture  field; 
that  she  will  be  subject  to  disease  and 
health  disturbances  if  crowded,  one  year- 
end  to  the  next:  and  most  important  of 


all,  that  she  is  not  a  profitable  producer 
if  she  <  an’t  feed  herself  on  pastun-  for  at 
least  four  months  of  the  year. 

Most  Eastern  dairymen  figure  that 
cheap  summer  pasture  is  their  margin  of 
profit.  'I'hey  say  their  profits  taper  off  in 
winter  when  thev  use  more  purchased  fei’d. 
Many  1  .os  .Angeles  dry  lot  dairymen  buy 
ever)  pound  of  feed  their  herds  eat:  all 
of  them  buy  the  bulk  of  their  feed,  both 
hay  and  grain.  The  hay  is  raised  by  spec  ial- 
ists  to  the  north.  In  fact,  alfalfa  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  San  Fernando  and  San  Joa¬ 
quin  valleys  have  been  bought  and  sold 
as  investments  for  making  easy  money  fast. 

Southern  California  pastures,  e.xet  pt  for 
a  short  time  in  the  winter  and  spring,  dry 
up  and  turn  a  soft,  pastel  tan.  Hut  under 
irrigation,  the  deep,  sandy  soil  yields  fabu¬ 


lous  crops  of  alfalfa,  the  staple  legume  in 
the  area.  L'nirrigated  pastures  of  native 
grasses  are  thin  and  at  their  best  will  sup- 
jjort  only  a  fraction  of  a  cow  per  acre, 
e\fn  in  the  wet  season.  Dairymen  have 
learned  to  disi  ount  their  pastures  in  their 
management,  and  to  depend  on  green  or 
cured  hay.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
water  for  irrigation  prefer  to  cut  alfalfa 
and  feed  it  green  right  out  of  the  field. 
Most  of  the  hay  is  trucked  in  from  irri¬ 
gated  meadows  elsewhere,  partit  ularly 
from  the  San  Fernando  and  San  Joaejuin 
valleys.  Last  year  No.  1  alfalfa  hay  sold 
for  around  $40.00  per  ton  in  Southern 
California. 

There  are  a  numb<-r  of  reasons  why 
green  hay  is  cut  and  hauled  to  the  feed- 
lots  rather  than  pastured.  Herds  arc 
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THIS  IS  ADOHR  FARMS’  Camarillo  operation,  near  Los  Angeles.  Here  1,600  cows 
are  handled  in  dry  lots.  Toward  the  mountains  is  330  acres  of  irrigated  alfalfa 
that  will  produce  9  cuttings  a  year.  In  the  lower  right  hand  corner  are  several  10,000  bale 
stacks  of  hay  for  winter  feeding.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  it’s  colossal. 


divided  into  small  croups,  hand  milked  or 
machine  milked:  purebred  or  grade;  on 
1).  H.  I.  A.  or  .A.  R.  tests.  If  they  were 
turned  all  together  into  a  pasture  they 
would  have  to  be  sorted  at  milking  time, 
twice  a  day,  a  job  for  a  troupe  of  cow¬ 
boys,  and  highly  inefficient.  Also,  a  field 
of  alfalfa  can  be  taken  ofT  evenly,  at  one 
time,  and  a  new  crop  can  start  crow¬ 
ing.  And  irrigation  is  somewhat  ham¬ 
pered  by  animals  in  the  field. 

Most  daiiAmen  who  raise  their  own 
alfalfa  find  the  manure  from  the  bams 
and  yards  sufficient  fertilizer.  Some,  how- 
e\er,  give  it  a  shot  of  super-phosphate — 
about  200  p>ounds  of  22  pt^r  cent  to  the 
acre  at  planting  time.  No  potash  is  needed 
in  this  part  of  California. 


as  hard  as  concrete  in  the  summer,  but 
may  be  a  sea  of  mud  at  times  during  the 
rainy  season.  There  is  no  bedding.  The 
driveways  and  a  strip  along  the  manger 
are  paved.  Manure  is  periodically  cleaned 
off  the  lots  and  spread  directly  on  the 
fields,  when  crop  conditions  permit,  or 
sold.  There  is  no  shelter,  the  cows  taking 
the  sun  and  rain  for  all  but  an  hour  or 
two  each  day  in  the  milking  barn.  Hay  is 
dumped  from  the  lanes  into  feed  bins; 
grain  is  fed  during  milking. 

The  two-cans-a-day  dair\’  farm  is  almost 
unknown  in  §outhem  California — there 
are  few  herds  of  less  than  50  milking  cows. 
A  state  daitA-  expert  says  economical  pro¬ 
duction  cannot  be  achieved  at  less  than  100 
cows  in  the  milking  string.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  units  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  on  up  to  a  thousand  or  more. 

The  influx  of  workers  in  war  industries, 
particularly  aircraft,  during  World  War  II 
created  a  sudden  and  complex  problem  for 
milk  producers  around  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego.  Both  cities  burst  their  seams 
and  spilled  out  into  the  valleys  among 
the  hills,  engulfing  the  truck  gardens  and 
farms  which  had  enjoyed  the  isolation  of 


The  Layout 

The  typical  dry  lot  dairv-  is  a  maze  of  feed 
lots  flanked  by  ramparts  of  stacked  baled 
hay,  a  milking  shed  and  a  milk  house. 
The  individual  lots'accommodate  about  30 
cows  each  and  open  on  streets  and  avenues 
which  lead  into  the  milking  barns.  Fences 
are  usually  of  white  painted  boards.  Lots 
have  a  sand  floor  which  becomes  almost 


DRY  LOT  COWS  see  the  world  through  a  crack  in  the  fence. 


ABOUT  30  MILK  COWS  are  handled  in  each  dry  lot.  Their  green,  fresh  cut 
alfalfa  ration  is  30  pounds  a  day,  fed  morning  and  night  vith  dry  hay.  Each  cow 
gets  about  12  pounds  of  14  per  cent  protein  grain  mixture  at  milking  time. 


att  sandy  feed  lots  where  2,000  inilkinu  cows 

rid  chew  contentedly  on  sweet,  fresh  cut, 

!00  alfalfa.  The  water  cooler  lor  the  refristera- 

ier  tion  system  towers  over  the  offices  and 

17-  the  main  milking  barn  directly  behind, 

ill-  White  clapboard  fences  set  oil’  50  feed  lots, 

th  each  100  by  200  feet,  holding  .30  cows 

rn,  eat  h.  Baled  hay,  covered  with  sisal  paper, 

lo,  is  piled  like  fortress  walls  along  the  west 

.'ys  side  of  the  feed  lots.  A  full-time  vet  and 

two  assistants  arc  vaccinating  calves  in  a 
corral  on  the  far  side  of  the  grounds.  A 
cow  bawls  for  her  lost  calf — a  bull  chal¬ 
lenges  his  neighbor  in  the  next  pen. 

.Adohr  is  under  the  management  of  T. 
A.  Knight,  a  big,  ruddy  cattleman  who 
came  over  from  England  when  a  boy.  He 
has  grown  up  with  the  .Adohr  Faims. 
Knight,  and  his  herdman,  R.  .A.  MeGurer, 
are  said  to  be  an  unbeatable  team  with 
show  cattle. 

•Adohr  Farms,  now  a  multimillion  dollar 
investment,  was  started  by  Merritt  H. 
.Adamson,  a  transplanted  .Arizona  sheep 
man.  In  1916,  when  Los  .Angeles  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  growing  pains  that 
later  made  it  the  Goliath  of  the  West, 
.\damson  and  his  wife  Rhoda  bought  two 
strings  of  cows,  (a  “string”  is  usually  30 
( ows,  as  much  as  one  man  i  an  milk  by 
hand)  and  started  a  dair\-  at  Tarzana, 
then  a  sleepy  mountain  valley  town  twenty 
miles  from  the  city  limits.  .Adamson  named 
{Continued  on  page  105) 


the  hills  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish. 
Cattle  land  shrank.  The  dairies  found 
themselves  hemmed  in,  doing  business  on 
land  which  soon  jumped  from  1  to  3  to  5 
thousand  dollars  an  acre  and  then  doubled 
to  city  lot  prices.  .As  their  pastures  shrank 
the  dairies  went  into  the  feed  lot.  Many 
pulled  stakes  and  iifRved  further  away  into 
the  inland  valleys,  25  to  50  miles  from  the 
city.  * 

But  the  pattern  had  been  set.  Daiiying 
lx*came  a  feed  lot  operation.  Milk  prices 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  formula  that  all 
feed  had  to  be  bought.  The  State  Milk 
]k>ard  meets  twice  a  year,  or  oftener  if  the 
pressure  gets  high  enough,  and  sets  the 
price  as  it  does  in  other  areas.  Right  now- 
in  the  Los  .Angeles  area  the  price  is  a  few 
cents  or  more  either  way  from  S6.00  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk  of  3.5  per  cent  butterfat. 
The  price  is  lo\ver  around  San  Diego,  but 
still  higher  than  in  Ohio  or  Wisconsin. 
The  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  in  Los  .Ange¬ 
les  'and  San  Diego,  delivered  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  door,  is  22  cents. 

The  dairies  followed  the  usual  Cali¬ 
fornia  theor>-  that  the  bigger  an  op<“ration 
is  the  better  it  is.  They  desen  their  Holly¬ 
wood  adjective:  they  are  colossal. 

.Among  the  larger  dairies  in  the  Los 
-Angeles  area  are  the  Roger  Jessup  Certi¬ 
fied  Farms  at  Glendale,  the  Platt  Ranch 
at  Canoga  Park,  the  Pellissier  Dairies  at 
Whittier,  and  the  .Adohr  Farms  at  Cam¬ 
arillo.  The  Roger  Jessup  C»-rti6ed  Fai-ms 
has  three  dairies  in  Southern  California. 
Its  Glendale  herd  of  l.OOB  cows  axeraged 
522  lbs.  of  fat  and  14.0(X)  lbs.  of  milk  last 
year  on  D.  H.  1.  .A.  test.  The  Jessup  fanns 
offer  artificial  breeding  sen  ice  to  dainmen 


Rhoda  Spelled  Backwards 
-Adohr  Farms,  a  maze  of  white-fenced  feed 
lots,  green  alfalfa  fields,  hay  stacks  and 
buildings,  sprawls  out  across  the  end  of 
Camarillo  Valley.  In  the  glaring  summer 
sunshine  the  heat  dances  oft  the  bare. 


EVE.N  C.ALIFOR.MA  COWS  need  an 
eye  treatment  once  in  awhile,  but  herdsmen 
elaim  the  sunshine  keeps  down  disease 
trouble.  Right,  hand-milking  is  a  highly 
specialized  craft,  with  wages  that 
compete  with  aircraft  factories. 


M/- 


wei 


measures 


School  boys  arc  supposed  to  know  by  heart  many  of  the  weights  and 
measures  given  in  these  tables.  Howescr,  when  the  boy  grows  into  a 
farmer,  he  is  much  too  busy  to  carry  all  of  these  figures  around  in  his  head, 
it  is  said.  Here,  in  two  pages,  are  the  weights  and  measures  which  are 
used  most  often  on  a  farm. 


SQI  ARK  MKASl  Ri: 

144  square  inches  =  1  square  foot  (sq.  ft.) 

9  square  feet  =  1  square  yard  (sq.  yd.) 

•to I  4  square  yards  =  1  square  rod  (sq.  rd.) 
160  square  rods  =  1  acre  (a.) 

4,840  square  yards  =  1  acre 
4:1,560  square  feet  =  1  acre 

610  acres  ■=  1  square  mile  or  section 


1  foot  (ft.) 

1  yard  (yd.) 

1  rod  (rd.)  or  pole 
1  furlong 
1  mile  (mi.) 

1  mile  (mi.) 

1  mile  (mi.) 

1  mile  (mi.) 

1  hand  ( used  in 
measuring  height  of 
horses) 


12  inches  (in.) 

3  feet  (ft.) 
S'/j  yards  or  16' 

40  rods  ( rds. ) 

8  furlongs 
1,760  yards  (vds. ) 
5,280  feet  (ft.) 
320  rods  (rds.) 

4  inches  (in). 


A  SKC  TIO.N  1)1  1  AND 


Cl  RIC  MKA.Sl  RK 

The  following  aic  standard  incasuit  s  of  volume 


It  contains  640 
can  Ik-  divided 
fractional  parts. 


DRV  ME.\SURES 

2  pints  (pts. ) 

8  quarts  (qts. ) 

4  pecks  (pks. ) 

FLiUID  ME.\SURES 

4  gills  (gi.) 

2  pints  (pts.) 

4  quarts  (qts.) 
3l'/'[  gallons  (gals.) 
2  barrels  ( bbls. ) 
7 '/.>  gallons  (gals.) 


1  quart  (qt.) 

1  peck  (pk.) 

1  bushel  (bu.) 


67.2  cubic  inches 
537.6  cubic  inches 
2,150.4  cubic  inches 


28.88  cubic  inches 
57.75  cubic  inches 
231  cubic  inches 
4.21  cubic  feet 
8.42  cubic  feet 
728  cubic  inches 


1  pint  (pt.) 

1  quart  (qt.) 

1  gallon  I  gal. ) 

1  barrel  (bbl.  i 
1  hogshead  (hhd.) 
i  cubic  foot  (cu.  f 


MISCELL.^.NEOUS  ME.^SURES 

1  cubic  foot  of  water  =  62.5  pounds. 

1  gallon  of  water  =  8'/3  pounds. 

1  bushel  small  grain  =  lli  cubic  feet.  .8  of  bushel  =  1  cubic  foot. 

1  bushel  ear  corn  (shucked)  =  2'.-  cubic  feet  (shelled  corn  basis)  .4  of  a  bushel 
1  cord  =  128  cubic  feet  (-!x4x8  .  used  for  measuring  wood. 


K)  MKASl  KK  (,K.\IN  IN  A  lilN 

l  ake  measureim  Ills  of  leir^tli,  leidth.  amt  of  the  ^tain  in 

the  bin  and  obtain  the  total  lubie  ft  it  <*/  urain  by  multiplying 
the  length  by  the  width  by  the  height.  Divide  h\  (or  mul¬ 
tiply  by  0.8)  for  the  approximate  numbi  i  of  busheh. 

TO  FIND  THF:  NUMBKR  of  Bl  SHFLLS  OF 
FAR  CORN  IN  A  RECTANT;i  1  AR  CRIB 

Find  the  cubic  feet  in  the  corncrib  b\  multiplying  the  length  by 
the  uidth  by  the  height  of  the  eorn  in  the  erib  and  divide  by 
J'/i  I  or  multiply  by  0.4)  for  the  approximate  number  of  bushels. 

Example:  A  bin  was  funnel  to  have  a  volume  of  4,800  rubir  feet. 

.Approximately  bow  many  bushels  of  urain  and  how  many 
bushels  of  ear  eorn  would  it  hold? 

\  olume  X  0-8  =  4,800  X  0.8  =  3,840  bushels  of  i^rain. 

A  olume  X  0-4  =  4,800  X  0.4  =  1,920  bushels  of  ear  corn. 

TO  FIND  CAPACITY  OF  C  ISTERN  IN  C AEEONS 

If  round,  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  b\  the  depth  fall 
in  feet),  and  this  product  by  5~  If  square,  multiply  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  feet  by  7/2- 


ESTIMATED  WEK.HTS  OF  SETTEED  SIE.\(;E 


Lhs. 

Av.  tl>\. 

llWft///  I'f  Xiltlnl  .Situ 

fur  at. 

fur  III. 

y 

ft.  Ill 

Jt.  at 

top. 

Up. 

up. 

wp. 

IS  p. 

•JO  p. 

sitai'f. 

this 

this 

iliiiiiiiti  1 , 

itifiiiiitir. 

dill  lilt  tir. 

diiimitfr. 

itifimiter. 

dill  III  f  Ur, 

feet 

itifilh 

ihfitli 

tuns 

tviis 

tons 

tens 

tens 

tens 

* 

32.tl 

32.0 

1.2b 

1.81 

2.46 

3.22 

4.07 

5.03 

2 

32.7 

32.4 

2.54 

3.66 

4.98 

6.51 

8.23 

10.17 

3 

33.4 

.32.7 

3.85 

5.54 

7.55 

9.86 

12.46 

15.40 

4 

34.1 

.33.1 

.5.19 

7.48 

10.19 

13.31 

16.81 

20.79 

.5 

34.8 

33.4 

6.55 

9.45 

12.85 

16.78 

21.21 

26.22 

b 

35.4 

33.7 

7.94 

11.44 

15.56 

20.32 

25.68 

31.75 

7 

3b.0 

34.1 

9.37 

13.50 

18.37 

23.99 

30.31 

37.48 

8 

.3b.b 

34.4 

10.80 

1.5.56 

21.19 

27.66 

34.95 

43.21 

'» 

37.4 

34.7 

12.26 

17.66 

24.04 

31.39 

39.66 

49.03 

10 

38.0 

35.0 

13.74 

19.79 

26.95 

35.18 

44.45 

54.95 

If 

38.4 

35.3 

15.25 

21.95 

29.89 

39.02 

49.31 

60.96 

1 2 

.38.8 

35.b 

16.77 

24.15 

32.89 

42.93 

54.25 

67.07 

1.3 

.39.2 

35.9 

18.32 

26.38 

35.93 

46.90 

59.27 

73.27 

14 

.39.  b 

.3b.2 

19.90 

28.65 

39.02 

50.93 

64.36 

79.57 

15 

10.0 

3b.4 

21.44 

30.88 

42.04 

54.87 

69.34 

85.72 

lb 

10.2 

.3b.  7 

2.3.05 

.33.21 

45.21 

59.01 

74.57 

92.19 

17 

10.4 

3b.9 

24.63 

35.47 

48.30 

63.04 

79.67 

98.49 

IS 

tO.b 

37.1 

26.22 

37.76 

51.42 

67.11 

84.81 

104.84 

19 

10.8 

37.3 

27.83 

40.07 

54.56 

71.22 

90.00 

112.27 

20 

11.0 

37.5 

29.45 

42.41 

57.75 

75.38 

95.25 

117.75 

21 

11.2 

37.b 

31.00 

44.65 

60.79 

79.35 

100.28 

123.97 

22 

11.4 

37.8 

32.65 

47.02 

64.03 

83.58 

105.61 

130.56 

23 

ll.b 

38.0 

34.32 

49.41 

67.29 

87.84 

110.50 

137.22 

24 

11.8 

38.1 

35.90 

51.70 

70.40 

91.90 

116.13 

143.56 

25 

12.0 

38.3 

37.60 

54.15 

73.72 

96.23 

121.60 

150.33 

2b 

12.2 

.38.4 

39.20 

56.46 

76.87 

100.34 

126.80 

156.75 

27 

12.4 

38.b 

40.92 

58.94 

80.24 

104.74 

132.36 

163.63 

28 

12.b 

.38.7 

42.55 

61.28 

83.43 

108.90 

137.62 

170.13 

29 

12.8 

38.9 

44.30 

63.79 

.86.86 

113.37 

143.27 

177.11 

30 

13.0 

39.0 

45.94 

66.08 

90.09 

117.59 

148.59 

183.69 

31 

1.3.0 

47.63 

68.51 

93.40 

121.90 

154.06 

189.94 

32 

1.3.0 

49.32 

70.94 

96.71 

126.21 

159.53 

196.19 

33 

1.3.0 

51.01 

73.37 

1(K).02 

130.52 

165.00 

202.44 

34 

1.3.0 

52.70 

75.80 

103.33 

134.83 

170.47 

208.69 

35 

1.3.0 

54.39 

78.23 

106.64 

139.14 

175.94 

214.94 

3b 

1,3.0 

56.08 

80.66 

109.95 

143.45 

181.41 

221.19 

37 

13.0 

57.77 

83.09 

1 13.26 

147.76 

186.88 

227.44 

38 

1.3.0 

59.46 

85.52 

116.57 

152.07 

192.35 

233.69 

39 

1.3.0 

61.15 

87.95 

119.88 

156.38 

197.82 

239.94 

40 

13.0 

62.84 

90.38 

123.19 

160.69 

203.29 

246.19 

41 

13.0 

64.53 

92.81 

126.50 

165.(M) 

208.76 

252.44 

12 

43.0 

66.22 

95.24 

129.81 

169.31 

214.23 

258.69 

43 

13.0 

67.91 

97.67 

133.12 

173.62 

219.70 

264.94 

44 

13.0 

69.60 

IIHI.IO 

136.43 

177.93 

225.17 

271.19 

45 

1.1.0 

71.29 

102.53  1 

139.74 

182.24 

230.64 

277.44 

WEK.HT  AM)  SF.EDINf;  RATES  OF  F.\R.M  C;R0PS 

Sctdiuf^  rate 

i.rop  Wd^ht  pt  r  hu.  ptrai  rr 

Alfalfa . bO . 12-f>  lbs. 

Barley.  . IH . b-S  pks. 

Beans,  Field  . . bO . 2.5-bO  lbs. 

Blue  (irass,  Kentucky . 14 . 2.5  lbs. 

Brume  ( irass . 14 . 1 0-20  lbs. 

Br-M)iu  (.orn . . . 48 . 5-8  lbs. 

Buckwheat. . 52 . J-4  pks. 

Cdoter,  .Msike . bO . 7-8  lbs. 

(Joter,  Crimson . bO . 12-20  lbs. 

Clover,  .Mammoth . bO . 8-10  lbs. 

Clover,  Red . bO . 8-12  lbs. 

Cl(»ver,  White . bO . b-8  lbs. 

Clover,  .Sweet . bO . 10-20  lbs. 

Corn . 5b . b-10  lbs. 

C«»rn.  Pop . 5b . J-5  lbs. 

Crested  Wheat  (irass . 22 . 10-20  lbs. 

Fescue,  Meathwv . 24 . 25-30  lbs. 

Hax . 5b . 2-3  pks. 

liemp.  .  . . 44 . 3  pks. 

Kaltir,  drilled . .5b . 10-15  lbs. 

Kallir,  broadcast . 5b . 40-50  lbs. 

Eesivedeza . 2.5 . 10-25  lbs. 

Millet.  Foxtail . .50 . 15-20  lbs. 

.Millet,  Proso . ,50 . 15-40  lbs. 

Oats . 32 . 8-12  pks. 

Orchard  Grass . 14 . 20-28  lbs. 

Peanuts. . . 22 . 32-48  lbs. 

Peas,  (iauadian  Field . bO . bu. 

Peas,  Cow . bO . 1  Vi  -2  bu. 

Rape . .50 . 5-8  lbs. 

Reil  Top . 14 . 5-8  lbs. 

Reed  (ianary  Grass . 44 . 4-b  lbs. 

Rice . 45 . 3  bu. 

Rye,  Spring . 56 . bO-90  lbs. 

Rve,  Winter . 56 . 60-75  lbs. 

Rye  (.rass. . . 24 . 25-35  lbs. 

Sorghum,  (irain . .56 . 60  lbs. 

Sorghum,  Sweet . 50 . 60-80  lbs. 

Sfrglium,  Forage . .50 . 40-50  lbs. 

Soybeans . 60 . 75-120  lbs. 

Sudan  (irass . 40 . . 20-30  lbs. 

Sunflower . 32 . 8-10  lbs. 

Sweet  Clover . bO . 12-15  lbs. 

Timothy . 45 . 12-15  lbs. 

Vetch,  with  grain . bO. . . . . 10-20  lbs. 

Wheat,  Spring . bO . 75-90  lbs. 

Wheat,  W  inter . bO . 120  lbs. 


EI\  ESTCXIK  (.F:STATI0N  PERIOm 


Stock 

Average,  Days 

F.xtreme,  Days 

Mart- 

340 

307-412 

Cow 

-  283 

240-311 

Ewe 

146 

144-157 

Sow- 

117 

109-120 

Doe  (goat) 

150 

1 45- 1 56 

PERIODS  OF  HEAT 


\ormal  recurrences 
.About  weeks 
19-24  days 
1 .4-2 1  days 
2 1  days 
2 1  davs 


Animal  In  heat  for 

•Mares  5-  7  days 

Ciows  1 2-24  hours 

Ewes  1-  j  days 

Sows  2-4  days 

Doe  fgoat)  1-  3  days 

TO  DETERMINE  DIA.METER  C4F  DRIV  ING  PULLEYS 

Multiply  the  diameter  (distance  across/  of  the  driven  pulle\  by 
its  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  divide  product  by 
number  of  revolutions  of  driver. 

TO  DETERMINE  DIAMETER  OF  DRIV  EN  PI  LLFA 

Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  by  its  number  of 
rei  olutions  per  minute,  and  divide  produet  by  number  of 
revolution^  of  the  driven  pulley. 


EMERGENCY  POWER 

\Mtni  Poles  are  Doxoa  cnid  Lnies  are  Dead 
A  Stafidby  Caneralor  Pays  OJJ 


OWEN  THOMAS  is  a  fanner  who  didn’t 
wait  until  he  was  sho\clin<j;  frozen  birds 
out  of  his  broiler  houses  to  do  something 
about  power  insurance.  Together  with  his 
son  Leonard  and  Paul  Krintzline,  his  son- 
in-law.  Thomas  raises  7.000  turkeys  and 
an\  where  from  32.000  to  50.000  broilers 
a  vear  on  his  place  in  Montgomeiy  County, 
Ohio.  They  use  gas  space  heaters  to  heat 
their  broiler  houses,  heaters  that  are  also 
dejx-ndent  on  the  electric  current  for  their 
opiTation.  Some  time  ago  Thomas  and 
Company  came  face  to  face  with  a  sharp 
loss  because  of  a  gas  failure. 

“.After  that  we  began  to  think  what 
would  happen  if  we  had  a  power  failure 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  se\ere  cold  snap,” 
says  the  senior  partner,  “and  decided  we’d 
look  into  this  business  of  having  our  own 
generator.  We  looked  at  self-powered 
models  and  at  tractor  dri\en  generators 
and  after  figuring  on  prices,  efficiency  of 


operation,  convenience  and  the  other 
points  the  salesmen  had  to  mention  we 
bought  this  little  6500-watt  job  that  can 
be  run  on  a  bcdt  right  off  the  tractor.  Now 
we  feel  pretty  sure  we  can  keep  our  broilers 
and  our  turkeys  warm  and  supplied  with 
water  no  matter  what  happens.  .And  we’ll 
be  able  to  keep  ourselves  pretty  lomfort- 
able  in  the  house,  too.” 

Louis  Campbell  is  another  buckeye 
farmer  who  didn’t  wait  until  the  lights 
were  out  to  go  looking  for  a  lantern.  He 
installed  a  self-powered  10  kilowatt  gen¬ 
erator  in  his  machine  shed  and  tossed  the 
lantern  on  the  junk  heap. 

This  Preble  County  btx-f  feeder  is  the 
kind  of  farmer  who  just  doesn’t  make  a 
practice  of  getting  caught  in  the  switches. 
He  and  his  four  brothers  have  been  con¬ 
sistently  successful  year  after  year  in  a 
business  that  is  ruthless  in  eliminating  the 
inefficient.  So  when  the  slender,  greying 


cattleman  tells  you  with  a  humorous  little 
twist  to  his  mouth  that  "We  couldn’t  even 
flush  our  toilets  if  the  electric  went  off 
and  we’re  so  darn  modern  we  don’t  have 
outside  ones  anymore,”  you  know  it  was 
more  than  sanitary  considerations  that  put 
that  generator  on  the  place. 

“Yes,  a  dead  line  can  give  you  just  as 
much  of  a  shock  as  one  with  juice”  he 
continues,  "and  we’d  have  plenty  of  prob¬ 
lems  around  here  if  that  electric  ever 
stopped  for  long.  We’d  have  no  heat,  no 
light:  we  couldn’t  unload  the  silo  or  mix 
our  feed  and  there’d  be  no  water  for  the 
stock.  I’v*'  had  times  when  I’ve  had  a 
t  ouple  of  hundred  head  of  cattle  bawling 
for  water  around  here  and  I’ll  tell  you 
I  don’t  want  any  more  of  that.” 

While  Campb<-irs  generator  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  Thomas’,  they  both  cost 
about  .$500  installed,  as  the  Campbell 
equipment  was  war  surplus  purchased 
sec  ond-hand.  Such  an  investment  is  prob¬ 
ably  all  the  average  fanner  could  afford 
to  tie  up  in  standby  protection  and  it  is 
probably  all  he  nc'eds. 

Some  large  scale  operations,  however, 
must  have  larger  and  more  expensive 
eejuipment.  Monrex-  Babcock,  for  instance, 
who  op<-rat(“s  the  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
at  Ithaca.  New  York.  justific*s  an  invest- 
mc-nt  of  .$14,000  in  two  big  25  kilowatt 
diesel  generators. 

“We  have  never  bc'en  without  a  gen¬ 
erator  since*  we  movc'd  our  hatchery  out  of 
town  about  15  yc'ars  ago.”  he*  says.  If  the 
powc*r  was  off  during  a  hatch  our  loss 
would  be*  hc*avy.  Since  we  have  700,000 
{Continued  on  page  96) 


OWEN  THOM.AS  drives  his  tractor  into  the  shed  and  belts  it  to  a  6500-watt 
generator  when  the  line  fails.  The  generator  on  the  Campbell  fami  (above) 
is  a  self-powered  job  that  delivers  10,000  watts. 


Jumper 


INSURANCE  THAT  hoiiie-gtnrratrd  power  will  not  be 
fed  back  through  the  meter  and  onto  the  high  line  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  installation  of  a  standby  generator. 
On  a  non-automatic  installation  the  use  of  a  two-throw 
sw  itch  as  indicated  here  w  ill  prevent  such  an  occurance  and 
will  also  prevent  a  sudden  return  of  power  on  the  high  line 
from  damaging  the  generator.  In  areas  where  the  neutral 
w  ire  need  not  be  sw  itched,  a  2-pole  sw  itch  may  he  used  as 
indicated  to  the  right  of  this  diagram.  On  those  R.E.A. 
projects  that  require  sw  itched  neutrals  a  3-poIe  switch  must  be 
used  as  show  n  below .  The  red  w  ire  is  neutral  in  all  diagrams. 


3.POLE  TRANSFER  SWITCH 

(When  Required  by  R.E.A.) 

Neutral  Wire  Switched 
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I  REMEMBER  the  day  that  Gabe  Lowe, 
the  uell  eontraetor,  clumped  up  on  our 
poK  h  in  his  heavy,  muddy  boots  and  an¬ 
nounced.  “I  want  to  see  the  mister  about 
the  drillin’.”  He  and  my  father  walked 
o\er  the  farm  tr\ing  to  locate  the  best 
place  to  drill  (Gabe  holding  a  forked 
stick  out  in  front  of  him  with  his  two 
hands)  :  and  I  remember  father  talking 
to  mother  as  she  braided  my  pigtails,  tell¬ 
ing  her  that  it  was  certain  there  was  gas 


around  because  the  church  had  drilled 
and  struck  gas  and  so  had  Joe  Miller 
down  the  road.  I  remember  his  laughing 
and  saying.  “If  it  had  only  been  the  church 
I  wouldn’t  be  so  sure,  but  joe  Miller’s  got 
no  special  pull  with  the  Lord  that  I  can 
see.” 

Father  stopped  planting  corn  the  day 
they  brought  the  wagons  loaded  with  lum¬ 
ber  for  the  derrick  and  he  helped  tow 
in  the  steam  engine  with  a  team  of  big 


grey  horses.  They  had  to  tear  down  a 
section  of  the  fence  to  get  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  into  the  pasture  next  to  the  apple 
orchard  where  the  Rome  Beautys  were 
still  blooming  and  dropping  petals.  .\11 
day  long  my  brother  Ed  and  I  stood  at  a 
respectful  distance  watching  the  crew  as¬ 
semble  the  derrick  framework  and  anchor 
the  spools  of  cable  and  machinery,  and 
thread  the  cable  through  the  pulleys,  and 
finally  line  up  the  steam  engine  with  the 


* 
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dcrriik  machinery  to  the  yells  of  the  nu  n: 
“Heave  her  over  a  little  to  the  left.  There. 
Now  back  it  up  a  little.  Too  far!  Too  far! 
Shove  it  this  way  a  little.” 

It  was  almost  dinner  time  when  the  en¬ 
gine  was  smoking  and  n-ady  to  lun.  We 
all  stood  around  watching.  'Fhen  Gabe 
Lowe  spit  on  the  drill  and  yelled  to  the 
engine  man,  “Let’r  rip.”  The  steam  engine 
started  puffing  and  the  drill  began  lifting 
and  dropping.  The  driller  stood  with  his 


legs  spread  wide  apart  letting  the  drill 
drop  close  to  his  boots,  giving  the  drill  a 
little  turn  each  tinie  it  dropped  so  that  it 
would  peck  a  round  hole  into  the  earth. 

They  had  built  a  little  three-sided  shack 
at  the  derrick  to  protect  the  nu  n  from  the 
rain.  The  men  called  it  the  doghouse. 
When  I  called  it  the  doghouse  and  said 
I  would  like  to  stay  there,  the  driller 
laughed  and  said  that  I’d  likely  end  up  as 
a  rough-neck  on  a  drilling  crew — then  he 
look<-d  at  me  and  laughed  some  more.  .\t 
six  o’clock  a  new  driller  man  came  to 
keep  the  machineiA’  running  all  night  long 
— he  and  his  helpers  were  called  the  sec¬ 
ond  tour.  They  worked  until  six  in  the 
morning.  I  didn’t  get  to  know  the  night 
driller  very  well,  but  I  remember  how 
thrilled  we  were  when  father  took  Ed  and 
me  out  to  sit  in  the  doghouse  and  watch 
the  machinery  pound  away  in  the  light  of 
the  kerosene  lantern. 

For  the  next  ten  days  I  was  out  at 
the  derrick  as  close  to  the  drill  as  Ed,  the 
driller,  would  let  me  get.  I  had  dozens  of 
questions  to  ask:  the  most  important  one 
was,  “Is  it  true  that  if  you  keep  on  drill¬ 
ing,  you’ll  come  out  in  China?”  The 
driller  spit  tobacco  against  the  leg  of  the 
derrick  and  said,  “You  shore  would.  But 
don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  that  the  folks 
down  there  walk  around  up-side-down. 
Our  down  is  their  up,  that’s  all.”  .At  night 
in  bed,  after  mother  had  turned  down  the 
lamp  and  I  had  caught  a  last  glimpse  of 
her  cupped  hand  poised  over  the  <  himney 
before  she  blew  us  into  darkness  with  one 
little  puff.  I’d  wonder  how  far  you  had 
to  go  down  before  down  would  turn  into 
up. 

The  days  of  drilling  continued  and  the 
rhythm  of  drilling  became  a  part  of  my 
life.  I  could  tell  how  long  they  would 
drill  before  they  would  pull  up  the  bit 
and  attach  the  long  pipe  baler  with  the 
trap  door  in  its  bottom  and  bale  out  the 
mud  and  dirt  and  ren  ks.  .And  I  knew  just 
how  they  connected  the  random  lengths  of 
the  steel  casing  pipe  and  how  they  held 


By  Mary  Rahe  Brendel 

THESE  WERE  .in  exciting  uceks 
in  the  life  of  an  Indiana  farm 
girl.  Day  and  night  the 
steam  engine  pulTed  awas 
dos«n  in  the  orchr.rd. 

Then  one  day  she 
pasted  a  four-leaf  clover 
on  the  “go  des  il.” 

It  vsas  good  lurk,  for 
the  family  has  had 
gas  ever  since. 


the  pipe  as  they  drove  it  down  into  the 
newly  drilled  section  of  the  hole.  I 
counted  the  number  of  lengths  of  pipe 
that  were  fastened  together  and  were 
driven  down  into  the  well.  Eat  h  day  I 
would  promise  mother  that  I  would  tiy  to 
keep  clean,  hut  each  day  my  button  shoes 
and  black  ribbed  stockings  got  muddy,  and 
som(r  splatters  of  mud  always  seemed  to 
reach  my  calico  dress  when  they  lifted  out 
the  baler  and  tipped  it  over  to  empty  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  of  drill¬ 
ing,  Gabe  Lowe  came  to  see  how  the  job 
was  coming  along.  He  took  one  look  at 
the  bit  and  sent  a  man  running  after  my 
fathi'r.  I  can  remember  him  jxiinting  to 
the  dirty  dripping  bit  hanging  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  derrick  shouting  at  father, 
“Look,  Henry,  we’re  down  in  oil!” 

That  evening  father  could  talk  of  noth¬ 
ing  else.  "Gabe  thinks  that  if  we  drill 
deeper  we  might  hit  a  gusher.  There’s  oil 
then*  all  right — I’ve  seen  it.  But  we’ve 
hit  the  gas  right  now.  .All  wi'  have  to 
do  is  to  shoot  it  and  we’ve  got  ourselvi>s 
a  gas  well,  but  if  we  drill  on  down  we’re 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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PEACE 


RIVER 


By  Ralph  J.  McGinnis 


OUR  NEIGHBOR  to  thc  north,  long  thought  ol  as  a 
frost-bitten  land  of  trappers,  Eskimos  and  Moun- 
tics,  has  suddenly  diseovered  that  she  has  been  sitting 
on  a  treasure  trove  of  untold  wealth.  Canada  is  like  a 
giant  slot  machine  ready  to  spew  out  a  jackpot  with 
ever\'  pull  of  the  handle.  It  is  the  Klondike  drama  all 
over  airain.  The  payoff  will  not  be  gold,  but  iron,  wheat, 
barley  and  rare  metals,  cattle  and  lumber. 

Like  flies  around  a  honiw  pot.  men  are  swarming  in. 
Edmonton.  .Alberta,  the  hottest  spot  of  the  boom,  is 
bursting  its  seams.  From  its  airport,  one  of  the  busiest 
in  the  world.  300  flights  take  off  in  a  day,  carrying  geolo¬ 
gists.  engineers,  drill  bits,  dynamite  and  canned  peaches 
to  the  oil  and  mining  country'  beyond  the  .Arctic  circle. 
The  drawl  of  Texas  oil  men  mingles  with  clipped  Oxford 
English  and  thc  gutteral  accents  of  Lithuanian  farmers. 
.A  French-Canadian  trapper  lands  with  a  load  of  lurs 
and  shows  bear  claw  scratches  on  his  plane.  Edmon¬ 
ton’s  population  has  jumped  from  90,000  to  160,000 
since  the  war.  * 

But  those  who  gather  at  the  honey  pots  have  found 
that  the  honey  is  not  all  sweet.  There  is  not  an  oil  well 
in  even,-  back  yard  and  only  big  money  can  exploit  the 
oil,  lumber  and  minerals. 

What,  then,  is  there  for  the  able  man  with  limited 
capital  who  wants  to  stake  out  a  claim  in  this  land  of 
opportunity?  If  he  happens  to  be  a  farmer,  or  wants  to 
farm,  there  is  the  magic  word  “homestead”  to  lure  him. 
He  can  stake  out  a  homestead,  he  is  told,  in  the  fabulous 
land  of  the  Peace  River,  where  soil  depth  is  measured  in 
feet  and  cabbages  grow  as  big  as  bushel  baskets  in  less 
than  a  month. 

For  generations  the  Peace  River  countr\-  has  been  a 
stor\'  book  land  where  the  Mounties  pursued  the  bad 
man,  the  trapper  came  to  the  trading  post  with  his  sled 
heaped  with  beaver  and  fox,  and  thc  streams  flashed 
with  'trout. 

Here  thc  first  homesteaders,  fifty  years  ago.  hars-ested 
eighty  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  thc  soil  is  so  thick 
and  rich  that  it  could  be  planted  in  grain  year  after 
year.  The  very  name  Peace  River  is  exciting;  that  great 
torrent  that  comes  rushing  out  of  the  Ror  kies  down  a 
canyon  900  feet  deep  to  break  out  on  the  rolling  wooded 
plains  of  northern  Alberta,  pouring  its  waters  into  Great 
Slave  Lake  and  thence  to  the  .Arctic  Sea. 

The  Peace  River  country,  500  miles  north  as  the 
crow-  flics  from  thc  Idaho  border,  is  a  kidney  shaped 
parcel  of  land  lying  almost  wholely  in  northern  .Alberta 


Several  inilhon  acres  of  Peace  River  Coiittfry  are  open  to  honusteaders.  Yon  need  $5.00, 

a  strong  hack,  tivo  yeaYs  residence  in  Canada  to  get  land  loitli  topsoil  txventy  feet  deep. 
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THE  WOLF  AND  THE  CARIBOU 

Wild  game  still  roam  near  the  Peace  River  country.  In  the  spring,  the 
herds  of  caribou  start  their  migration  northward.  On  a  sunny  afternoon 
like  this  one,  when  a  plane  from  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  flew  over 
and  made  the  photograph,  thousands  of  animals  were  resting  on  this 


frozen  lake.  .All  winter  long  packs  of  wohes  had  preyed  on  the  animals 
which  were  sick  or  weak  or  less  speedy.  In  the  photograph  above  the 
wolf  is  the  lone  charging  figure  seen  at  the  left.  One  will  fall  prey  to 
the  wolf  and  the  others  will  move  northward. 


THE  METIS,  half  Indian,  are  the  oldest  farmers  in  the 
Peace  River  Country.  This  is  Gilbert  Roy,  \sith  his 
youngest  son.  He  farms  40  acres,  20  of  them  cleared. 


Province.  The  right  lobe  of  the  kidney  rests  against  the  sreat 
frozen  Northwest  Territory:  the  left  lobe  extends  over  into  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  There  are  approximately  fifty  million  acres  in  the 
area  of  which  more  than  two  million  and  a  half  arable  acres 
are  open  for  settlement.  This  is  homestead  land,  waiting  for  the 
pioneer  with  his  axe  and  his  plow.  The  land  is  not  an  outright 
gift,  but  a  leasehold  on  a  quarter  or  half  section  until  the  home¬ 
steader  proves  himself  w'orthy. 

On  a  quarter  section  homestead  he  must  clear  five  acres  each 
year  during  his  first  two  years  of  residence.  His  third  and  fourth 
years  he  must  clear  ten  acres  each  year,  and  by  the  ninth  year  he 
must  have  eighty  acres  cleared.  He  is  not  required  to  plant  a 
crop  the  first  year,  but  the  second  year  he  must  seed  five  acres  to 
crop,  increasing  the  acreage  each  year  until  in  the  ninth  year, 
when  he  must  have  sixty  acres  planted.  Thereafter  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  lease  he  must  have  at  least  eighty  acres  in  crop. 

.\fter  five  years  of  satisfactory  tenancy  he  may  apply  for  a 
title,  which  costs  him  $100.00.  If  he  doesn’t  want  to  pay  up  at 
this  time,  he  may  continue  under  the  plan  of  increased  acreage 
each  year  for  ten  years,  when  he  will  be  granted  a  title  without 
payment.  After  the  first  three  years  one-eighth  of  the  crop  is 
payable  to  the  government  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Quarter  and  half  section  homesteads  are  open  to  Canadian 
and  British  citizens,  both  male  and  female.  Veterans  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  out  a  half  section  homestead  and  are  excused 
from  residence  requirements  and  are  charged  no  fee.  .An  .Ameri¬ 
can  is  required  to  become  a  Canadian  citizen,  or  declare  intention 
to  become  a  Canadian  citizen,  and  must  have  resided  in  .Alberta 
for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  making  application  for  a  home¬ 
stead.  This  costs  $5.00. 


There  is  good  land  for  sale  on  an  outright  purchase  basis. 
Government  land,  suitable  for  cropping,  can  be  bought  for  as 
little  as  $2.50  an  acre.  Privately  owned  land  sells  for  $10.00  to 
$40.00  an  acre,  depending  on  location  and  improvements. 

The  homesteader  rarely  finds  his  land  ready  for  the  plow. 
Most  of  the  heavy  timber  has  either  been  cut  or  burned  off,  but  a 
thick,  tangled  second  growth  of  poplar,  aspen  and  spruce  must 
be  cleared  away.  By  hand  he  will  be  lucky  to  clear  five  acres  in 
a  year,  a  job  one  bulldozer  can  do  in  a  day.  The  price  ranges 
from  $7.00  to  $25.00  per  acre  for  machine  clearing. 

.Along  with  clearing  and  planting  he  will  have  to  fight  th«- 
mud  in  the  fall  and  spring,  the  bitter  cold  and  the  snow  in 
winter.  The  mosquitoes  will  hound  him  —  big  ones  with  twin 
motors,  little  ones  which  the  Indians  call  “no  see-um.  big  bite- 
urn.”  There  will  be  isolation  and  few  of  the  comforts  of  liv  ing. 
Sometimes  when  the  rains  do  not  come  the  crop  will  sufl'er. 
Where  there  is  only  one  crop,  as  is  usual  in  the  Peace  River  coun¬ 
try,  a  drop  in  the  market  hurts  the  more. 


The  Happy  Pioneer 

Tom  Ritchie  is  one  of  the  old-timers  who  stuck  it  out.  For  rich 
men  who  have  a  nest  egg  and  eveiything  paid  for,  farming  is 
easier  and  pleasanter  in  Peace  River.  Tom  Ritchie  is  one  who 
mixed  brains  with  his  farming.  He  doesn’t  need  to  wony  about 
paying  for  his  new  Cadillac. 

Ritchie  was  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  War  I.  Under  the  Soldiers 
Settlement  Act  he  bought  a  ciuarter  section  in  1919.  It  was  only 
fair  land,  partly  open  but  very  stony.  He  paid  $2,600.00,  almost 
all  of  it  borrowed,  for  160  acres,  house,  barn  and  tools.  When  he 
moved  to  his  log  cabin  he  had  $1.50  in  cash. 

Today  he  owns  530  acres.  475  acres  under  cultivation.  This 
year  he  had  76  acres  of  wheat.  375  of  barley  and  the  remainder 
in  alta  clover,  alfalfa,  and  brome  grasses,  which  he  will  combine 
for  seed. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  farmers  in  the  district  to  use  fertilizer. 
His  grains  gets  30  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  0-1 1-48.  His  wheat  bettered 
30  bu.  to  the  acre  this  fall,  and  barley  averaged  40  bu.  Last  year 
he  sold  15,000  bu.  of  grain  off  his  place. 

He  is  proud  of  the  trophy  on  his  mantlepiece.  given  him  as  a 
leading  conservationist  of  Peace  River.  Early  in  his  farming 
career  he  adopted  sound  consei-vation  measures  to  save  his  soil. 
He  has  planted  more  than  10.000  trees  in  windbreaks:  caragana. 
elm,  ash.  boxelder,  and  Russian  poplar.  He  foresaw  the  damage 
that  wind  erosion  could  do  to  bare  fields  and  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  developing  a  system  of  cropping  which  eliminates  the  destruc¬ 
tive  summer  fallow.  Now  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  of 
weed  infestation,  does  he  allow  his  land  to  lie  bare  to  the  winds. 

In  the  twenties  he  milked  17  cows  and  fed  out  the  bull  calves 
and  cull  heifers.  He  had  a  good  sized  bunch  of  hogs  and  a  half 
dozen  horses.  “Caring  for  stock  in  the  winter  is  the  curse  of  the 
north,”  he  says.  “No  one  would  raise  cattle  here  if  he  could 
afford  not  to.  When  I  was  able  I  sold  every  living  thing  on  the 
place — my  wife  hasn’t  a  hen  and  I  haven’t  even  a  dog.” 

Tom  Ritchie  works  dawn  to  dusk,  which  is  20  hours,  when 
seeding  time  comes.  When  the  harvest  is  in,  about  mid-Septem¬ 
ber,  he  locks  his  house,  loads  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  their  luggage  into 
his  car  and  takes  off  for  Florida. 

His  capital  investment  is  small.  The  top  price  paid  for  his 
land,  after  the  purchase  of  his  homestead,  was  $14.00  an  acre. 
He  owns  a  Cockshutt  tiller,  a  Massey-Harris  10-ft.  seed  drill,  an 
International  cultivator,  a  14-ft.  Massey-Harris  self-propelled 
combine,  some  harrows,  and  a  Cockshutt  80  tractor.  His  income 
tax  in  1951  was  $950.00.  His  other  ta.xcs,  personal  and  property, 
were  $361.90. 

With  neighbors  like  Cecil  McKenzie  and  his  brother  Jim, 
and  Walter  Cowan,  he  sits  in  the  Florida  sunshine  and  blesses 
the  good  earth  of  Peace  River.  But  when  seeding  time  comes 
they  are  on  their  way  back,  in  time  to  oil  up  the  machinery  when 
the  snow  goes  out  in  April. 

Tom  Ritchie  and  his  neighbors  go  about  their  business  of 
farming  almost  untouched  by  the  bustle  of  the  oil  men  and 
miners  in  the  bush  around  them.  Should  oil  be  found  on  his 
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THE  FIRST  SOD  being  turned  on  a  Peace  River  Farm,  using  a 
22-inch  Massey  Harris  breaking  plow. 


own  farm,  Ritchie  will  profit  little  since 
the  Canadian  government  retains  all  min¬ 
eral  rights  when  the  land  is  homesteaded 
or  sold.  The  farmer  gets  only  a  few  dollars 
in  payment  for  damage  to  the  surface. 

Of  more  importance  to  him  is  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way.  commonly  called  the  Please  Go 
Easy,  to  tidewater  ajt  Vancouver.  When 
this  line  is  finished  he  can  expect  a  cut 
in  the  high  freight  rates  which  now  take 
a  big  slice  out  of  his  wheat  crop. 


River  town  is  no  longer  a  trading  post,  a 
hotel,  and  a  grocery  or  two.  Bulldozi'rs 
crowd  his  car  on  the  muddy  street;  new 
buildings  spring  up  overnight.  The  side¬ 
walks  are  crowded  with  men  speaking 
strange  dialects. 

The  “Licensed  Premises”  where  once 
he  could  have  a  quiet  glass  of  ale  is  now 
enlarged  into  the  biggest  public  room  in 
town,  where  hundreds  of  men,  dog  dirty 
and  loaded  for  bear,  quench  mighty 
thirsts  built  up  by  weeks  or  months  in 
the  bush. 


Alphonse  Fournier,  Homesteader 
Alphonse  Fournier,  like  Tom  Ritchie,  is 
an  old-timer,  a  pre-boom  pioneer  in  the 
Peace  River  Country-.  He  hasn’t  done  as 
well,  what  with  a  big  family  and  sickness 
and  the  vagaries  of  luck,  but  he  has  some 
good  livestoc  k  now,  and  his  homestead  is 
clear.  There  are  many  like  him  in  the 
Peace  River  Country. 

Back  in  1916  .-Mphonse  built  his  cabin 
caterwarnpus  to  the  Peace  River-Donnelly 
trail  and  began  grubbing  out  the  bush 
which  covered  his  quarter-section  home¬ 
stead.  Often  he  worked  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  for  back  home  in  Quebec,  Josephine 
Tourneau  was  waiting  for  him. 

That  first  summer  he  cleared  five  acres 
and  a  garden  patch.  He  planted  potatoes 
and  a  few  vegetables,  but  the  frost  got 
most  of  them  and  when  the  first  snow 
came  he  could  see  the  bottom  of  his  po¬ 
tato  barrel.  With  bitter  disappciintment 


CUSTOM  dozer  operators  charge  about  $9.00 


It  is  only  when  he  and  his  wife  drive 
to  Peace  River  for  the  week’s  groceries 
that  he  sees  the  new  look  which  the  boom 
has  brought  to  the  community.  Peace 


But  he  can  buy  a  refrigeratcr  or  a 
radio  and  his  wife  can  get  a  store  bought 
permanent  —  unheard  of  luxuries  before 
the  great  boom. 


an  hour  to  push  out  the  soft  bush  ssith  special 
blades.  Below,  a  land  auction  brings  out  a 
crowd  in  any  kind  of  weather.  Improved  land 
(without  brush)  sells  for  $10  to  $40  an  acre. 


TONY  LUK.VS,  left,  has  cleared  100  acres  of 
his  quarter  section  in  ten  years.  With  his 
wife  and  daughter  he  Uses  in  this  tight  two- 
room  log  cabin.  Sometimes,  of  an  evening, 
Joe  Kelly,  a  trapper  w  ho  lives  across  the 


creek,  likes  to  drop  in  and  talk  hunting.  The 


/ 


I 


couch-cover  is  a  bearskin,  and  fox,  fisher  and 
timber-wolf  skins  hang  on  the  wall.  .Ml 
were  local  citizens. 


he  wrote  Josephine  he  could  not  make 
it  that  winter  and  must  go  to  work  in  the 
lumber  camp. 

It  was  four  years  before  Alphonse 
found  the  time  and  means  to  go  back  to_ 
Quebec  for  Josephine.  He  brought  hei^ 
to  his  cabin  in  the  Peace  River  Country, 
to  a  frontier  life  of  deer  flies  and  mos¬ 
quitos,  kerosene  lamps,  bitter  winter  cold, 
hub-deep  mud,  and  isolation.  The  howls 
of  the  timber  wolves  terrified  her;  and  a 
bear  broke  into  the  pig  pen  and  carried 
away  their  first  pig.  The  winter  would 
never  end,  she  thought,  but  when  the 
April  ice  breakup  came,  they  were  able 
to  buy  a  heifer  and  put  in  five  acres  of 
oats. 

This  was  about  the  time  of  the  big 
rush  into  the  Peace  River  country  in  the 
early  twenties.  Land  hungry  men  from 
the  East,  discouraged  farmers  from  the 
dry  prairies  of  Alberta  and  Saskatcha- 
wan,  aliens  from  Europe  and  the  States, 
heard  stories  of  the  fabulous  black  soil, 
free  for  the  simple  act  of  signing  a  home¬ 
stead  agreement.  The  Fourniers  soon  had 
neighbors. 

Twelve  children  came  along,  two  of 
them  died.  \Vhen  the  great  depression 
reached  Peace  River  they  made  their  own 
moccasins,  and  one  winter  did  without 
sugar  or  cofTce. 

But  the  boys  grew  up  and  times  got 
better.  In  the  spring  of  1952,  .Mphonse, 
now  an  aging  man,  had  cleared  all  but 
eight  acres  of  his  160  acre  quarter-sec¬ 
tion.  All  the  large  trees  had  gone  into 
logs  for  his  house  and  barn.  Clearing 
out  the  poplar  and  aspen  bush  was  a  long 
and  back  breaking  labor  with  an  axe  and 
a  yoke  of  slow  oxen,  his  only  tools  during 
those  first  years.  As  soon  as  he  could 
buy  a  tractor  and  a  brush  cutter  the 
clearing  was  easy.  Last  summer  he  and 
his  three  boys  cleared  and  plowed  five  of 
the  remaining  eight  acres  in  less  than  a 
week. 

He  now  has  40  acres  in  spring  wheat, 
25  acres  in  barley,  25  acres  in  a  mixture 
of  wheat  and  oats  which  he  uses  for  hog 
feed,  40  acres  in  sweet  clover  for  seed, 
and  a  small  ten  ac  re  field  is  in  summer 
fallow.  The  remaining  20  acres  are  in 
pasture,  garden  patch,  and  barn  lot. 

He  will  plant  grain  in  the  sweet  clover 
field  next  spring,  seeding  the  following 
crop  of  sweet  clover  with  the  wheat. 
Then  he  will  pasture  the  sweet  clovt'i 
for  a  time  the  following  summer,  take  off 
a  seed  crop,  and  break  it  up  for  wheat 
again.  Occasionally  he  will  follow  wheat 
with  wheat,  using  only  a  one-way  disc 
and  spike  tooth  harrow  to  make  a  seed 
Ix-d.  When  wild  oats  get  to  be  a  pest  in 
his  wheat  he  will  break  up  the  field  with 
stubble  mulch  sweeps  and  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  in  summer  fallow,  working  it  over 
sexeral  times  during  the  dry  months  to 
kill  the  weeds. 

Compared  to  our  own  U.S.  Northwest 
wheat  countiy  which  considers  10  inches 
of  rainfall  a  good  year,  the  Peace  River 
country  is  blessed;  it  has  as  much  as  20 


inches  and  it  comes  at  the  right  time  for 
a  grain  crop — starting  in  April  when  the 
seeding  is  done  and  continuing  into  June 
when  the  grain  starts  to  head  out.  Har¬ 
vest  begins  in  late  August.  Alphonse  cuts 
his  wheat  with  a  binder,  shocks  the 
shea\es  in  the  field  and  threshes  about 
three  weeks  later  when  the  grain  has 
dried. 

He  likes  this  method  of  harvesting  b<-t- 
ter  than  combining,  which  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  method.  ‘‘On  my  land,”  he  says,  ‘‘are 
some  damp  spots.  Here  the  grain  does 
not  mature  evenly.  If  I  cut  with  a  com¬ 
bine  I  get  lots  of  damp,  immature  wheat. 
My  wheat  grades  better  because  I  don’t 
have  to  cut  it  until  it  is  just  right.” 

The  Peace  River  farmer  can  not  count 


on  a  lull  crop  every  year,  ror  seven 
straight  years,  in  the  twenties,  frost  cut 
down  the  yields.  Some  seasons  the  rains 
fall  off,  but  there  never  has  been  a  com¬ 
plete  crop  failure. 

.\lphonse  is  building  up  his  livestock. 
He  gave  up  cattle  in  the  late  twenties 
when  the  depression  hit  the  markets. 
“You  couldn’t  give  cattle  away  then,” 
he  said,  “so  I  let  all  of  mine  go  except 
a  couple  of  milk  cows.  Now  with  the 
good  prices,  I  go  in  for  cattle  and  hogs.” 

He  has  four  milk  cows,  a  heifer,  four 
calves,  19  small  pigs  and  four  sows.  Two 
hora's.  usc*d  only  when  the  snow  is  deep 
and  for  work  in  the  spring  mud,  are  kept 
mostly  for  sentimental  reasons.  He  feeds 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


BURNED  TREE  STUMPS  serve  as  clothes  line  poles  (or  Mrs.  Norman  Sandy. 

The  Sandys  moved  north  in  1951,  now  have  75  acres  cleared.  They  turned  the  first 
sod  in  the  summer  of  1952,  expect  to  have  the  first  crops  planted  next  spring. 


THINKING  ABOUT 


They  Know  Where  e'er 
King  Tractor  Rules.,, that 


PROTO  means 
PROfessional 
TOols! 


_ y 

The  PROTO  line 
Includes 
Wrenches  of 
All  Types, 
Pliers, 
Screwdrivers, 
Punches, 
Chisels, 
Sockets  A 
Handles, 
Pullers, 
Tool  Boxes, 
Industrial 
Tools  and 
Many 
Others. 


There  are  several  reasons  why 
all  tool  experts  prefer  PROTO 
professional  tools.  User-tested 
designs  provide  strength,  light¬ 
ness  and  ease  of  liandling. 
PROTO-specified  alloy  steels, 
properly  forged  and  heat  treat¬ 
ed,  insure  extra  life.  Modem 
manufacturing  produces  accur¬ 
ate  tools  for  fast,  safe  use.  .4nd 
the  guarantee  protects  buyers. 
Choose  the  professional  tools 
you  need  from  the  complete 
Tine  at  your  PROTO  dealer’s 
store.  Send  10<  for  68-page 
catalog  to 

PLOMB  TOOL  COMPANY 

2266S  Santa  Fe  Ave., 

Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 


Eastern  Factorj— Jamestown,  N.Y. 


“chop,”  the  usual  mixture  of  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  to  his  pigs.  His  cattle  get 
bundle  oats  and  straw'  in  winter.  He 
makes  no  hay. 

A  few  years  ago,  with  his  brother,  he 
bought  a  quarter-section  further  north 
and  has  cleared  all  of  it  but  a  few  acres. 
This  year  from  the  new  farm  he  took  off 
20  acres  of  Alfalfa  seed.  1 1  of  alsike,  and 
barley  and  oats  from  80  acres. 

This  year  Alphonse  sold  1.000  bu.  of 
wheat  off  his  home  quarter-section.  He 
sold  some  of  it  to  the  grain  pool,  a  co- 
op<‘rative,  and  some  to  a  private  elexator 
operator.  The  basic  price,  set  by  the 
government,  was  $1.20  for  No.  4  wheat. 
In  a  few  months  when  the  grain  is 
marketed,  he  will  get  about  20c  a  bu. 
additional.  The  good  milling  wheat  goes 
to  Vancouver,  the  lower  grades  to  Fort 
\Villiam.  In  either  case  the  freight  is  21c 
per  100  lbs.,  a  big  penalty  for  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  Peace  River  farmer. 

The  Eden  of  the  North 
God  must  have  had  grain  and  grass  on 
His  mind  when  He  made  the  Peace  River 
country. 

.A  good  crop  of  wheat  will  run  45 
bushels  to  the  acre — 73  is  the  record. 
Oats  will  go  to  150  bushels.  Fertilizer, 
until  recent  years,  has  only  been  a  word 
in  the  dictionaiy  to  Peace  River  farmers. 
Legumes,  such  as  alta  and  sweet  clover, 
alsike  and  alfalfa,  are  being  grown  for 
nitrogen.  Today,  fertilizr'r  fO-11-48)  is 
applied  in  minute  amounts  compared  to 
midwest  standards — 25  to  30  lbs.  to  the 
acre. 

The  grain  is  of  exceptional  quality. 
.\s  early  as  1893,  a  bush  farmer  took  a 
peck  of  his  wheat  to  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  and  came  away  with  first  prize.  The 
barley  crown  of  the  continent  now  rests 
on  the  modest  head  of  Hariy  Holt,  a  17- 
vear-old  Peace  River  youth,  who  in  1952 
won  both  the  reserve  chamiponship  at 
the  Toronto  Winter  Fair  and  first  prize 
at  Chicago. 

Grain  elevators  dominate  the  skyline 
along  the  railways.  From  the  small  vil¬ 
lage  of  Grimshaw  north  of  Peace  River, 
six  elevators  annually  ship  3.000.000  bu. 
of  grain  to  V^ancouver  and  Fort  \Villiam. 
The  food  producing  potential  of  the 
Peace  River  district  (26.000  square  miles, 
as  large  as  the  state  of  West  "Virginia  1 
are  as  yet  relatively  unexploited. 

Peace  River  town,  they  say,  is  only  the 
gateway  to  bc'tter  and  richer  land.  A  far 
more  fertile  area  around  Fort  Vennilion. 
150  miles  north  of  Peace  River,  is  already 
well  sc'ttled,  and  the  grapevine  reports  a 
vast,  old  lake  bed,  with  black  soil  seven 
f(‘vt  thick  still  further  north. 

Of  Bears  and  Wolves 

Game  is  plentiful  in  Peace  River  and  al¬ 
most  ever>’  farmer  can  take  enough  wild 
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ATTENTION  INVESTORS! 

Farm  machinery  development  availaMe  to  active  in- 
ve^itor  with  executive  aliility.  Ki|uipment  completely 
mechani2e''i  livesttKk  and  iMUiltry  fee<linK — outdoors, 
indoors — usinR  the  i>ower  of  the  tractor.  It  tractor 
mounted,  hydraulically  controlled  and  provides  one 
man  with  tremendous  feedinK  capacity  while  re¬ 
ducing  hack-hreakinK  manual  labor  to  a  push-button 
oiieration.  KeMuires  '*j)ei.ially  desiKned  feeders  and 
-elf  fetslers  wliich  are  part  of  the  development. 
Patent  applied  for.  This  equipment  is  a  complete 
de!»ariure  from  any  method  of  mechanical  feed 
handling  now  usetl  on  the  farm  and  features  devices 
of  provetl  efficiency.  It  duidi/es  the  priwess  of  feed¬ 
ing  li\e.stoi'k  and  imultry  and  pro\ides  unmatched 
versatility,  capacity  and  ojieratinK  convenience.  I  am 
otTerimt  Th't  of  the  net  income  in  return  for  capital 
to  "staiilish  farm  and  develop  additional  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Kxcellent  opjKTrtunity  for  party  sincerely 
interested  in  lietter  agriculture.  All  i>ertinenl  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter." 

WOLFGANG  C.  SONNTAG 

33  Indian  Road  New  York  CHy  34,  N.  Y. 


9or  More  £ountilul  J4arve^t^ 


Complete  line  of  Fruit, 
Nut.  anil  Shade  Trees,  Strawlierry.  Hasp- 
lierry  and  Hluelierry  plants.  AsparaKUs.  <irai>es. 
Evergreens,  an<l  ornamentals.  Most  of  the  old  favorites 
plus  many  new  exclusive  (paiente<l>  varieties.  Over  HO 
years  growing  exiierience  thru  three  generations  of  Kemp 
family  as-ures  highest  quality  nursery  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

FREE  60  PAGE  CATALOG  —  WRITE 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 

BOX  O-n,  PRINCESS  ANNE.  MD. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


We  checked  prices, 

then  put  up  a  STEEL  building 


SAYS  CLARENCE  WENDEL/DeSMET,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  Wendel,  together  with  his  father  Jake,  and  brothers  Louie  and 
Harry,  operates  a  1200-acre  farm  8  miles  from  DeSmet,  South  Dakota. 
Here’s  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  steel  building  he  erected  last  year. 

“We  had  to  get  a  cattle  shelter  up  in  a  hurry  last  fall  to  house  a 
hundred  feeders.  We  checked  lumber  prices  then  decided  to  put  up  a 
steel  building  measuring  36'  x  60'.  The  type  we  chose  gave  us  good 
protection  for  our  cattle  and  we  are  well  satisfied  with  it. 

“My  father,  two  brothers  and  I  erected  the  building  in  only  5  days, 
and  it  was  during  the  bad  weather  of  December,  1951.  In  January,  we 
had  a  bad  3-day  blizzard  and  the  cattle  would  not  come  out  of  the 
shed.  We  fed  them  inside  without  trouble  and  they  did  fine. 

“What  we  especially  like  about  this  steel  building  is  that  there  is 
no  maintenance  on  it.  Also,  there  are  no  posts.  If  we  put  up  another 
building  for  a  machine  shed,  we  want  the  same  type.” 

Ten  years  of  research  have  proved  that  steel  buildings  are  ideal  for 
every  housing  job  on  your  farm.  For  machinery,  hay  or 
grain  storage,  for  cattle  or  i>oultry  housing — these  strong, 
weather-tight  steel  buildings  give  you  the  most  for  g  | 
your  money.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  free  literature, 


AKricultural  Kxtension  Bureau,  United  States  Steel  (Tompany 
Boom  2S.31.  52ri  William  I’enn  Place.  PittaburKh  30,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  in  steel  buildin;ts  for  the  followinK: 

□  (train  storaKe  □  cattle  shelters 

□  hay  stora(te  □  dairy  barns 

□  machinery  storajce  □  (xiultry  shelters 

□  other .  . 

Approximate  size  or  capacity . 

Semi  information  to: 


County  . State . 

United  States  St.- a  t'otnpany  is  a  steel  producer,  not  a  steel 
building  fabrics. or.  Vour  .  C'-eest.  therefore,  will  he  sent  to  build¬ 
ing  manufacturers  woo  faoricate  aux:!  buildings  fur  farm  use 


oil  EOUirMENT  -  STEEL  lUllDINCS 
FAIM  EOUII>MENT-(lE*NE(S  EQUIPMENT 
SPECIkl  PIOOUCTS 


YOU  GET  DOUBLE  DUTY  from  Butler 
Buildings  when  they  serve  os  a  feed¬ 
ing  and  loafing  born  os  here  at 
Geneseo,  III.  A  4-foot  spoce  between 
buildings  is  for  feed  trough  from  silo. 


Here's  a  quality  building  you  can  be  proud 
of ...  a  real  addition  to  the  permanent  value 
of  your  farm.  Cost — down  to  earth.  Useful¬ 
ness — unlimited.  You  can  change  the  use  of 
your  Butler  Building  to  meet  the  needs  of 
changing  seasons.  Or  you  can  use  your  Butler 
Building  for  several  purposes  at  the  same 
time.  Butler  Buildings  (with  galvanized  or 
aluminum  covering)  give  you  these  many 
extra  advantages  .  .  . 

•  Fire-safe — low  insurance  rates 

•  Vermin  and  rodent-proof 

•  Sturdy  bolted  construction — for  longer  life 

•  Weathertight,  wind-resistant 

•  Easily,  quickly  erected 

•  No  maintenance  expense 

•  Easily  insulated — at  low  cost 

•  Wide  range  of  sizes 

•  Proved  in  use  for  more  than  40  years 


YOU  CAN  QUICKLY  CONVERT  your 
Butler  Building  to  other  uses.  This 
open-front  Butler  utility  building  near 
Stillwell,  Kans.  is  for  implement  stor¬ 
age,  con  quickly  Isecome  o  shelter 
for  livestock. 


Improve  jowr  farm  with  Butler  Buildings. 
See  your  Butler  dealer,  or  mail  coupon  below 
for  full  information. 


YOU  CAN  PROTECT  BOTH  groin  ond 
mochinery  in  Butler  Buildings.  This 
combined  granary  and  implement 
storoge  building  is  in  use  at  Davis,  III. 


Straight  Sidewalls — ♦ 

Get  All  The  Space  You  Pay  For 


For  prompt  reply,  address  ol/ice  nearest  you: 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  E.  13th  St..  Kansas  City  3,  Missouri 
978A  6th  Ave.,  S.E..  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond.  California 


Please  send  complete  information  on  Butler  Buildings. 


F.  D 

O. 

Sint* 

meat  on  his  own  farm  to  vary  the  diet  of 
pork  and  beef.  Prairie  ehiekens  are  plen¬ 
tiful — Tom  Ritehie  hangs  a  shotgun  in 
his  tractor  cab  and  shoots  his  Sunday  din¬ 
ner  while  plowing. 

Fur  animals  are  inereasing  since  the 
low  prices  have  retired  most  of  the 
trappers.  Passing  automobiles  cease  to 
frighten  beavers  working  their  dams  be¬ 
side  the  highway.  Foxes  are  as  thick  as 
rabbits. 

The  old  timers  say  there  are  as  many 
woKes  and  coyotes  as  in  the  old  days. 
No  one  hunts  black  bear,  which  seem  to 
be  on  the  increase.  They  raid  an  occa¬ 
sional  pig  pen,  but  hold  no  terror  for 
even  the  smallest  boy  in  Peace  River. 

The  howls  of  timbt'r  wolves  on  winter 
nights  sometimes  interrupt  the  radio  pro¬ 
grams  in  Peace  River  homes,  but  the  his- 
toiy  of  Peace  River  reveals  no  lives  lost 
to  wolves. 

There  are  few  game  fish  in  the  Peace 
River  eountn.-,  but  commercial  fishermen 
on  Great  and  Lesser  Slave  lakes  s»-nd 
white  fish  to  world  markets  by  the  car- 
load  during  the  season. 

Lo,  the  Poor  Indian 

)Vithin  the  memory  of  living  men,  men 
even  now  only  in  their  prime.  Peace 
River  was  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  a  small  and  very  rude 
hotel,  and  a  few  log  cabins.  Trappers 
came  in  with  their  furs,  went  on  gargan¬ 
tuan  sprees,  and  returned  to  the  bush. 
Indians  brought  in  their  beaver  skins, 
ate  a  bag  of  gumdrops.  and  went  back 
home  (piietly  with  an  extra  blanket  and 
a  new  rifle.  The  firewater  they  got  came 
to  them  illegally.  The  Peace  River  Red 
.Man  was  usually  a  quiet  fellow,  preferring 
the  bush  to  the  white  man’s  towns. 

When  the  railroad  opened  to  Peace 
River  in  1916  and  si'ttlers  began  to  work 
bonn'steads.  the  Indian  retreated  deeper 
and  deep«'r  into  the  bush.  The  blanket 
Indian  of  the  old  days,  the  red-coated 
Mountie  after  his  man.  the  tiapper  with 
his  sled  dogs,  and  the  gala  nights  at  the 
trading  post  when  the  furs  were  coming 
in  are  gone,  not  long  gone,  in  Peace 
River,  but  gone  quickly  when  once  Coca 
Cola.  batt(Ty  radios,  Kleenex  and  good 
roads  came  in  a  few  short  years  ago. 

But  the  Indian  left  behind  him  the 
Mi'tis.  or  half  breed.  Peace  River  whites 
hav«‘  no  great  resp<-ct  for  the  Metis,  whom 
thi-y  regard  as  a  buiden.  To  rehabilitate 
the  Metis,  the  Provincial  Government  has 
opened  cooperative  farms  and  crafts  shop' 
for  them. 

The  Dugout 

Water  for  man  and  b«*ast  is  a  problem  in 
almost  all  of  the  Peace  River  area.  In  only 
a  few  places  will  wells  produce.  If  there 
is  a  creek  on  the  farm  it  is  sometimes 
dammed  to  impound  water  for  the  dry 
season.  A  northland  version  of  the  farm 
pond,  known  as  a  dugout.  is  the  common 
solution  for  the  drinking  water  problem. 
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A  trench,  approximately  1.50  feet  lonjnr, 
.50  feet  wide,  and  12  to  15  feet  deep  is 
scooped  out  by  bulldozer  or  with  a  team 
and  scoop.  This  is  allowed  to  fill  with 
water  when  the  snow  melts.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  dutjout  the  water  is  piped 
to  a  filter  some  20  feet  from  the  edse, 
and  a  pump  is  set  over  the  filter.  The 
water  is  cold  even  in  summer,  and  ap¬ 
parently  do<'s  not  become  stagnant.  The 
larger  fanns  may  have  a  number  of  dug- 
outs.  The  irovernment  pays  25  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  earth  moving  in  building 
dugouts. 

\Vood  is  the  universal  fuel  although  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  is  an  unlimited 
coal  supply,  outcropping  in  many  places. 
\  natural  gas  well  has  been  burning  for 
50  years  across  the  riser  from  the  town 
of  Peace  River,  yet  transportation  diffi¬ 
culties  have  prt'vented  the  eommereial 
use  of  either  of  these  fuels.  Bottled  gas. 
from  the  fields  of  southern  .\lberta.  is 
reasonable  in  price  and  is  used  in  the 
homes  of  the  more  prosperous  farmers. 

The  Old  Timers 

In  Peace  Rivc'r  an  old  timer  is  one  who 
came  in  before  the  railroad.  They  are  an 
elite  society  who  look  down  their  wind- 
rip<*ned  noses  at  the  upstarts  who  made 
it  the  easy  way. 

Pioneer  Peace  River  got  its  share  of  the 
offal  of  civilization.  ^Vantcd  men  found 
it  a  haven,  and  the  unfit  and  the  disillu¬ 
sioned  and  those  who  wanted  to  forget 
and  those  who  sought  adventure  came  too. 

There  was  the  Prussian  Count  Von 
Ingenold.  who  built  the  hotel.  When 
news  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
Germany  and  England  reached  Peace 
River  in  .August  of  1914.  Count  Von  Inge- 
nold  donned  full  regimentals,  with  side- 
anns  and  gold  epaulets,  mounted  his  horse 
and  galloped  out  of  Peace  River.  He  rode 
through  Edmonton  and  Calgary  under  the 
nosj's  of  the  Mounties.  straight  into  the 
neutral  sanctuary  of  the  States  without 
being  challenged. 

Twelve  Foot  Davis  panned  a  fortune 
in  gold  out  of  a  forgotten  12-foot  strip 
between  two  worthless  claims  in  the  Cari¬ 
boo.  Sam  Emerson  plowed  up  nine  acres 
with  a  willow  root  plow  and  a  team  of 
oxen.  In  ten  days,  on  his  knees,  he  reaped 
the  entire  nine  acres  of  lye  with  a  sickle. 

Old  Grandma  Vauney  branded  an  In¬ 
dian  with  a  hot  poker  when  he  playfully 
wrapped  his  braid  around  Ikt  neck.  He 
retaliated  by  spitting  in  her  water  barri-l, 
which  took  her  half  a  day  to  fill,  bucket 
by  bucket,  from  the  creek. 

These  are  the  people  and  the  legends 
of  Peace  River.  The  thousands  of  name¬ 
less  men  and  women  who  grub  the  bush, 
grow  the  wheat,  fight  mostjuitos.  mud 
and  loneliness  are  the  glorified  of  this  new 
eounti'y.  Here  a  moosehide  jaekt't  is  more 
useful  than  a  coat  of  arms,  and  a  man’s 
value  is  eah  ulated  on  the  work  he  can 
do  with  arms  and  back. 


Increase  Your  Profits 
with  Small  Investment... 


Butler 


Farm 


use 


YOU  GET  SAFE  STORAGE  with  Butler 
Grain  Bins  .  .  .  now  available  with 
Butler  Aeration  Equipment  to  lower 
moisture  content,  hold  groin  at  safe, 
low  temperatures. 


Equipment 


Bank  your  grain  in  a  weather-tight,  rodent- 
proof  Butler  Grain  Bin  and  you’ll  increase 
your  profits.  Every  year,  more  and  more 


farmers  find  that  it  pays  to  hold  their  grain 
beyond  harvest  time,  then  sell  later  at  higher 
market  prices. 

Add  pounds  to  your  stock  .  .  .  keep  them 
healthy  ...  by  supplying  plenty  of  fresh, 
clean  water  from  a  Butler  Stock  Tank.  Don’t 
risk  costly  illness  and  high  veterinary  bills. 
Increase  your  livestock  profits  with  rugged 
Butler  Stock  Tanks.  They’re  built  better  to 
last  longer. 

Your  hogs  grow  bigger,  faster  when  you 
feed  your  porkers  from  a  Butler  "Big  Ham’’® 
Hog  Feeder.  Sixteen  roomy  openings  in  a 
circle  let  even  the  largest  hogs  get  their  fill, 
without  crowding  or  biting.  "Big  Ham’’ 
means  big  hog  profits  for  you.  Get  one  soon! 


YOUR  STOCK  TANKS  DO  DOUBLE 
DUTY  when  equipped  with  Butler  "Big 
Ham"  Automatic  Fountains.  Both  large 
and  small  stock  con  drink  from  the 
same  tank. 


YOU  CUT  FEED  BILLS  .  .  .  stop  feed 
waste  with  a  "Big  Ham"  Hog  Feeder. 
This  form-tested  Butler  feeder  won't 
clog  .  .  .  eliminates  woste  with  deep, 
well-covered  troughs. 


For  prompt  reply,  address  office  nearest  you: 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  E.  13th  St.,  Kansas  City  3,  Missouri 
978A  6th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  California 

Please  send  complete  information  on:  □  Auger  Grain  Loaders 
□  Hog  Feeders  □  Corn  Cribs  O  Stock  Tanks  □  Grain  Bins 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

lirminflwM.  Ala.  —  liclMia<iN,  (alii. 
Galatbuff,  III.  —  Minatopoiit,  Mian. 


OIL  EOUIFMENT  —  STEEL  lUllOINCS 


Nome  . 
R.  F.  D. 
F.  O.  _ 


Stole 


FARM  EOUIPMENT-CIEANEIS  EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL  PIOOUCIS 
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11%  Bigger  Yield 


Here  Are  Results 
Of  a  Farmer's  Own 
Tests  with  Hoover 
COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE, 
the  Soil  Builder 

John  Bunting,  Danforth,  Illinois, 
wanted  to  know  what  would  bring 


at  35% 
LOWER 
COST! 


plants  as  needed.  It  loosens  and 
opens  hard  soils,  binds  sand>  soils, 
regulates  moisture  and  stimulates 
soil  organisms.  Marland  absorbs 
sun  heat  in  earl\  spring,  warming 
soil  for  earlier  crops;  also  holds 
high  moisture  content,  thus  cooling 
soil  during  hot  and  dr\  weather. 
While  Colloidal  and  Marland  may 
be  used  separateh  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  the  two  combined  assures 
practical!)'  ever>thing  needed  for 
ideal  soil  conditioning  and  heavy 
growth. 


best  results  in  his  own  fields.  So 
he  put  Colloidal  Phosphate  to  a 
comparative  test  with  his  favorite 
chemical  fertilizer,  3-12-12,  in  a 
field  of  corn.  Results  were  decisive. 
The  chemical  fertilizer  produced  a 
yield  of  71  bushels  per  acre  at  a 
cost  of  $2.30  per  acre.  Colloidal 
Phosphate  brought  78.9%  bushels 
per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  acre. 
Think  of  it  .  .  .  11  9c  bigger  yield 
at  359o  lower  cost!  And  that  is 
typical  of  results  secured  by  farm¬ 
ers  the  countrs'  over,  for  Colloidal 
Phosphate  brings  better  results  in 
practically  any  soil  or  climate. 
•Action  is  immediate,  because  min¬ 
erals  are  in  the  colloidal  form 
plants  require  .  .  .  ready  to  enter 
directly  into  the  cellular  structure 
and  produce  plant  growth.  Digest¬ 
ible  is  the  word  for  it! 


Whether  it’s  used  for  gram.  hay.  h games, 
legttahhs  or  ftoutrs.  Colloidal  Phosphate 
brings  amazing  results. 


Add  MARLAND,  The 
Triple-Action  Product 

Just  as  Colloidal  Phosphate  is  the 
natural  source  of  phosphorous, 
Marland  (greensand  marl)  is  rich 
in  potassium  plus  many  trace  ele¬ 
ments.  Marland  releases  these 
elements  fiom  insoluble  form  in 


WHAT  COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE  AND 
MARLAND  DO  .  .  . 

•  Sweeten  soil;  counteract  soil 
acidity. 

•  Lower  cost  ol  fertilization. 

•  Build  up  reserves  of  plant  food. 

•  Improve  soil  quality  and  tex¬ 
ture. 

•  Improve  mineral  content  and 
quality  of  crops. 

•  Conserve  and  retain  moisture 
in  soil. 

•  Hasten  maturity;  increase 
quantity  and  quality  of  crops. 

•  Stimulate  germination  when 
mixed  directly  with  seed. 

•  Can  be  broadcast  or  drilled 
with  seed,  thus  saving  cost  of 
advance  application  and  one 
complete  discing  job. 

•  Promote  growth  of  bacteria 
and  soil  tirganisms. 

•  Feed  freely  through  any  ferti¬ 
lizer  distributor.  No  special 
equipment  needed. 

•  Blend  with  soil  and  all  other 
forms  of  fertilizer  material. 

And  both  are  non-toxic  to  man. 

animal,  soil,  plants  nr  machinery 

(never  cause  rusting  or  corrosion!. 


NATURAL  CONDITIONER 
for  Alkaline  or  Acid  Soil 

This  Hoover  product  (from  vol¬ 
canic  ash,  piovtd  so  successful!)  in 
the  Rio  Grand  valley)  has  45*^ r 
organic  value,  3094-  trace  minerals, 
159r  sulphur  and- 1.5  P.H.  value. 
.\s  a  result,  it  is  ideal  for  alkaline 
soil  .  .  .  bringing  down  the  P.H. 
value  and  adding  the  necessary 
organic  material.  Will  also  bring 
up  P.H.  value  where  an  acid  con¬ 
dition  exists.  .And  the  mineral  ac¬ 
tion  helps  create  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  May  be  used  effeetively  with 
Golloidal  Phosphate  and  Marland. 


FREE  BOOKLET  de  scribing  all 
these  Hoover  soil  conditioners  and 
showing  many  test  results,  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Write  today. 


the  soil  and  feeds  them  to  the 


Dealer  inquiries  invited. 


HOOVER  SOIL  SERVICE,  Gilman,  lUinois 


HOW  CiOOD  .\RE  HORMONES 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

narian,  for  instamr,  tells  of  a  case  of  a  24-month-old  Holstein 
heifer  to  which  he  had  been  giving  an  intrainu.scular  injection  of 
stilbestrol  three  days  a  week  for  two  weeks.  She  was  a  virgin 
heifer,  had  never  been  bred.  \’et  by  the  end  of  the  treatment 
she  was  giving  24  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

This  has  led  to  another  phase  of  experimentation  in  the  field 
of  hormone  therapy  that  isn’t  really  part  of  our  story  but  which 
should  be  mentioned  in  passing.  That  is  the  use  of  hormones  to 
induce  udder  development  and  lactation  in  cows  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  simply  cannot  conceive.  Much  work  is  in 
progress  along  this  line  using  mostly  stilbestrol  and  progesterone, 
but  there  are  still  a  number  of  major  obstacles  to  final  approval 
of  the  practice.  Though  in  some  cases  cows  have  been  brought 
to  a  production  of  as  much  as  80  pounds  a  day,  the  results  seem 
to  be  inevitably  coupled  with  a  tendency  toward  bone  fractures, 
particularly  fractures  in  the  pelvic  region.  This  seems  to  be 
caused  by  large  amounts  of  calcium  being  drained  from  the 
system  of  the  animal  through  the  estrogens.  Because  of  the  un¬ 
natural  condition  the  calcium  is  not  replaced  as  it  should  be. 

ECP 

ECP  is  the  latest  of  the  manufactured  hormones  to  make  its 
appearance.  It  has  been  given  a  lot  of  publicity  for  its  use  in 
producing  two  lamb  crops  a  year  and  in  insuring  fertility  in 
cattle  and  swine  herds.  It  is  potent — more  powerful  than  any  of 
the  other  honnones  yet  produced  and  possibly  less  erratic.  Yet, 
despite  the  excelhmt  results  achieved  in  the  laboratory  the  \eter- 
inar\-  profession  quite  understandably  is  maintaining  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude  toward  the  drug  until  it  has  had  more  experience  with 
it.  Even  Dr.  J.  L.  Davidson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine  of  the  Upjohn  Company,  developer  of  the  hor¬ 
mone,  says  that  ‘‘Gonadogen  is  still  our  Number  One  hormone.” 

“It’s  a  mighty  comfortable  feeling,”  he  is  quick  to  add,  “to 
have  a  comer  like  ECP  in  our  string.  ECP  is  made  partly  from 
the  pregnant  y  urine  of  mart's  and  part  of  it  is  synthetic.  Wc 
recommend  it  to  correct  anestrum  and  for  controlled  breeding. 
It  should  not  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  cystic  ovaries  as  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  only  aggravate  the  condition.  It  produces  a  more 
nearly  natural  estrus  than  many  other  preparations  and  is  fairly 
inexpensive.  A  veterinarian  can  afford  to  give  an  injection  for 
five  dollars  or  less  depending  upon  the  time  and  trip  involved. 

“The  injection  is  given  in  a  deep  muscle,  usually  in  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  a  cow  or  in  the  gluteal  muscle  of  the  leg  of  the  ewe 
or  sow. 

“The  action  of  ECP  is  more  indirect  than  that  of  Gonado¬ 
gen.”  Dr.  Davidson  continues.  “It  usually  brings  the  animal  back 
into  season  and  the  heat  periods  that  follow  are  normal.  .An 
overdose  may  cause  prolonged  heat  and  sometimes  it  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  proper  amount  and  an 
overdose.  For  instance,  a  cow’s  tissue  might  be  producing  just 
enough  estrogen  to  make  the  recommended  dosage  ol  5  mg. 
an  overdose  in  her  case.  That’s  just  one  of  the  reasons  we  prefer 
to  see  our  prodiu  ts  administered  by  licensed  proh'ssional  men.” 

A  milligram  is  one  one-thousandth  of  a  gram.  .As  there  are 
about  30  grams  to  the  ounce,  it  takes  only  1  /fi.OOO  of  an  ounce 
of  ECP  to  do  its  work. 

Controlled  Breeding 

Through  the  use  of  hormones  hog  breeders  (  an  now  control  the 
breeding  of  their  sows  so  there  won’t  be  any  more  of  those  tag 
end  litters  coming  along  two  to  three  weeks  late. 

The  two-a-year  lamb  crop  is  an  intriguing  idea  too.  Though 
the  shepherd  is  still  in  no  great  danger  of  being  swamped  with 
work  in  both  spring  and  fall,  further  work  with  the  hormones 
will  undoubtedly  speed  the  day  when  a  lamb  gamboling  among 
the  falling  least's  won’t  cause  a  farmer  to  do  a  double-take. 

Injection  of  ewes  with  ECP  in  the  off  season  seems  to  bring 
them  into  heat  in  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Getting 
them  to  ovulate  and  conct'ive  is  another  thing. 
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EASIEST  HANDLING 
SPMNKLER  PIPE 
Wttl^SVELOPEDl, 


To  bring  a  flock  into  heat  simultane¬ 
ously,  though,  at  any  appointed  time  of 
the  regular  breeding  season  is  a  vei7 
practical  possibility.  It  was  such  an  efTort 
that  caused  the  incident  cited  by  Dr. 
Williams  at  the  outset  of  this  article.  The 
farmers  in  his  territory  want  th(‘ir  lambs 
dropped  in  late  December  and  early  Jan¬ 
uary.  Many  of  their  ewes  are  lati-  breeding 
western  stoi  k  that  are  b<'ing  brought  into 
season  in  time  for  an  early  lamb  crop 
by  means  of  hormone  treatment. 

Another  synthesized  hormone  that  is 
being  used  ver\-  effectively  and  with  a 
somewhat  different  approac  h  to  solve  the 
problem  of  non-ovulation  in  stock,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  cows  and  mares,  is  Dinovex. 
This  preparation  is  used  in  an  “estrogen- 
during-estrus”  technique  that  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  introduced  by  Dr.  Victor  Berliner. 

Dr.  Berliner  theorized  that  in  many 
cases  ovulation  did  not  occur  at  the  proper 
time  because  the  follicles  did  not  produce 
enough  estrogen.  To  make  up  for  this  de¬ 
ficiency  of  estrogen  during  heat,  he  rea- 


THERE'S  BIG  MONEY  IN 
WINTER  VEGETABLES! 


because  it's'^ABC" Coupled 
LNo  hooks. ..No  latches 


Florida  farmers  reap  high  profits  in  winter  by  supplying  a  large  segment 
of  the  nation  with  much  wanted  fresh  vegetables,  berries  and  fruits. 
Practically  every  crop  known  to  man  can  be  grown  in  fast-growing 
Florida.  There  are  11  different  kinds  of  berries,  72  types  of  Florida 
fruits  in  addition  to  16  varieties  of  citrus  fruits,  and  62  varieties  of 
vegetables  produced  throughout  Florida.  Florida  provides  the  farmer 
with  every  advantage  for  produce  profits  and  a  much  happier  life  for 
his  entire  family  in  this  fabulous  land  of  sunshine  and  good  health. 


ROTO-RAIN 

provides  gentle,  con- 

you  need  it.  Low  cost  aluminum.  Cuts  labor, 
saves  water.  Bigger  crops  and  profits  year 
after  year. 

Water  pressure  automatically  locks  and 
seals  the  "ABC"  Coupler.  Push,  click,  it’s 
coupled!  An  easy  twisting  pull  — it’s  apart! 
22°  flexibility  at  joints. 

OTHER  AMES  SYSTEMS:  Perf-O-Rain  for  low 
pressure  sprinkling;  Gated  Pipe  for  controlled 
furrow  watering;  Tow-A-Line  tractor  moves 
for  sprinkler  lines. 

MAIL 

COUPON  See  your  Amis  Dealer  or  Sind 
TODAY  coupon  for  helpful  Illustrated 

folders.  Free  planning  service. 


If  you  arc  interested  in 
farm  opportunities  in 
Fiorida,  write  for  your 
copy  of  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  booklet:  "Farm 
Opportunities  in  Flor¬ 
ida.'*  We'll  also  send 
you  a  colorful  folder 
about  the  Florida  State 
Fair  and  Gasparilla 
Pirate  Festival  to  be 
held  in  Tampa,  Febru¬ 
ary  3  to  14. 


j  STATE  OF  FLORIDA  -  5201  A  COMM.  BLDG. 
I  TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA 


Dept  AG,  150  Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco  7.  Caiif. 

(or)  3905  E.  Broadway,  Tampa  5,  Fiorida 
Send  full  information  on  systems  checked: 

□  Roto-Rain  □  Perf-O-Rain  □  Tow-A-Line 

□  Gated  Pipe  □  Surface  Pipe  □  Syphons 

Name _ 


Farming  Interest; 


I  Add  recss 
I  or  R.F.D.  No. 

I  City - 


Address. 


State 


Acres. 
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36  pai;rN  butrhrrinK.  meat  curint; 
information,  recipes,  instructions. 
Free  at  dealers  or  write  direct. 


I'VE  BEEN  CURING  MEAT  TH\S\ 
EASY  WAY  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 
and  I  still  say  the  WRIGHT  WAY'  is  best" 


Wriitht's  Ham  Pickle  and  Wriitht's  Condensed  Smoke  give  a  safe, 
sure,  uniform  cure  and  finest  wood  smoke  flavor  at  low  cost.  It's  no 
troulile  at  all.  Just  park  your  meat  In  mixture  one  iar  Wright's 
Ham  Pickle  ancf  28  pounds  salt,  either  dry  or  brine  form.  After 
curing,  brush  on  two  coats  Wright's  Condensed  Smoke.  This  cures. 

flavors  :fOU  pounds  meat.  Wright's  Smoke  also  fine  for 
cooking,  baroecuing.  Products  guaranteed.  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 
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Soe  Why  Mora  Farmors  Choose 


soncd  that  what  was  needed  was  not  a 
gonadotropic  folliclc-stimulating-horinone, 
but  additional  estrogen  that  would  stimu¬ 
late  both  the  follicle  and  the  pituitar\'. 

This  estrogen  had  to  be  in  a  readily 
available  state  and  in  a  form  that  would 
permit  its  rapid  elimination  as  soon  as  it 
had  seiA'cd  its  purpose.  An  estrogen  in  a 
water-soluble  base  that  could  be  adminis¬ 
tered  during  cstrus  was  developed  and 
under  the  name  of  Dino\ex  seems  to  be 
doing  a  creditable  job.  It  is  injected  under 
the  skin  in  the  neck  region  at  the  onset  of 
heat  and  seiA'iee  is  performed  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours  later.  Under  test  condi¬ 
tions  the  conception  rate  runs  from  75  to 
80  per  cent. 

How  good  are  hormones?  The  present 
evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  they  are 
ver\'  good.  Any  relatixely  inexpensive  drug 
that  will  save  a  valuable  cow  from  going 
to  slaughter  as  a  chronic  buller.  that  will 
help  to  increase  the  nation’s  total  annual 
calf  and  lamb  and  pig  crops  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  veterinarian’s  bag.  They 
still  need  refinement  and  the  practitioners 
that  handle  them  need  more  skill  in  their 
tei  hniques.  Right  now  they’re  a  little 
like  a  power  saw  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
experienced  operator.  There  may  be  some 
bloodletting  until  he  masters  the  thing, 
but  when  he  does  you’ll  sec  something 
fancy. 


Than  Any  Other  Spreader! 


•  GUARANTEED  to  spread  any 
fertilizer  in  any  condition  (hard, 
lumpy,  wet— even  wet  lime)  uni¬ 
formly  and  without  clogging! 


•  GUARANTEED  “exact  rate” 
spreading.  You  “get  what  you 
set”  from  10  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre. 
Prevents  waste  . .  .  saves  money! 


•  GUARANTEED*  'exact  rate”  sow¬ 
ing  of  grain,  most  legumes  and 
grasses  (even  brome) . . .  prevents 
waste,  helps  assure  even  stand! 

•  GUARANTEED  —dozens  of  pat¬ 
ented  “can’t-be-copled”  fea¬ 
tures! 

•  GUARANTEED  to  out-perform 
and  out-last  any  other  spreader 
on  the  market! 

•  EZEE  FLOW,  “World’s  Best” 
Spreader,  challenges  “all  com¬ 
ers”  to  any  test  of  uniform,  ac¬ 
curate  spreading!  EZEE  does  it 
—  best!  For  full  information  on 
Ezee  Flow,  and  what  it  can  do  for 
you,  see  your  Ezee  Flow  Dealer 
and  MAIL  COUPON,  TODAY  " 


Sows  Grasses,  Legumes,  Grain 


Top-Dresses  and  Seeds  Pastures 


(S,  4.  R.  10  and  12  ft.  modalt  and  (pacial 
aswipmani  far  avary  tixa  and  typa  af  farm) 

Copyright,  1952,  Etee  flow  Corp. 
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Mounted  Side-Dressing 

‘PicCictc-'Pitc^Ud 


IZff  FLOW  CORPORATION  Dept.  FQ-W 
10  S.  LaSalle  Sf.,  Ckicasa  3,  HI. 
Without  cost  or  obligation,  send 
EZEE  FLOW  picture  booklet  show¬ 
ing  how  to  save  up  to  50%  on  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  seeding  costs.  It's  packed 
with  fertilizer  data! 
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POWER  SCYTHE 


The  1  '/i  hp  Jari  Jr. 
clears  several  acres 
per  day.  Handles 
on  uneven  ground 
and  steep  slopes, 
trims  close  to  ob¬ 
structions.  Two  clut¬ 
ches,  positive  for¬ 
ward  drive,  28" 
sickle  bar  has  sen¬ 
sational  new  adjust¬ 
able  knife  clip. 


SELF- 

PROPEUED 


ATTACHMENTS 
EXPAND  ITS  USES 


For  lawn  care:  new  reel  at¬ 
tachment  quickly  canverts 
the  Jari  Jr.  into  highly 
efficient  power  mower.  20”, 
five-blade  floating  reel  tips 
right  or  left,  forward  or 
backward.  Tandem  drive, 
easily  guided  with  two  fin¬ 
gers. 

For  snow  removal:  Jari 
rotary  snow  plow  attachment 
clears  16*  swath.  Rotary  rake 
chews  packed  snow;  open 
front  specially  designed  for 
slushy  snow.  Clears  4500 
sq.  ft.  and  handles  up  to  18 
tons  of  snow  per  hour. 


At  your  dealer — or  write  to 
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FREEZE 

AND 

CURE 

Pork  from  the  freezer  can  he  turned  into  ham  and  bacon  in  jig  time. 


Meat  curinjsf  has  been  touehed  by  the 
speed-up.  during  ham  the  new  way  is  an 
overnight  job  and  a  quarter  of  a  side  of 
[)ork  ean  be  turned  into  baeon  witli  no 
more  fuss  than  breading  a  pork  ehop. 
Sinec  the  prehistorie  day  when  man  first 
began  woriying  about  the  future,  the 
whole  emphasis  of  meat  euring  was  one 
of  preserxing  it  in  som(“  edible — and  any¬ 
thing  that  wasn’t  aetually  poisonous  was 
eonsidered  edible  —  form  for  the  future. 
The  Ameriean  Indians  dried  meat  and 
ground  it  up  with  berries  and  fat  to  make 
a  pemmiean  that  eould  be  eaten  '  ugh) 
years  later  or  slieed  it  thin  and  dried  it 
into  a  leathery  material  called  jerky.  Eski¬ 
mos  were  the  lucky  ones,  they  froze  their 
surplus  meat  and  kept  it  indefinitely  in 
near-perfeet  condition.  The  English  han¬ 
dled  the  problem  by  making  it  fashion¬ 
able  to  eat  spoiled  meat  and  wouldn’t 
dream  of  touching  it  if  it  weren’t  high. 
The  Dutch  discovered  that  salt  would 
preserx’e  meat  and  started  us  on  the  path 
to  modern  meat  curing. 


The  home  freezer  and  the  food  locker 
ha\e  brought  us  all  the  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Eskimo  without  having  to 
li\-e  in  an  igloo.  We  ean  freeze  our  pork 
and  keep  it  for  months  without  the  flick 
of  a  salt  shaker.  The  rub  comes  when  wc 
cat  it.  Fresh  pork  can  grow  as  tiresome  as 
a  twice  told  talc  and  ham  just  isn’t  ham 
nor  bacon  baeon  unless  it  is  cured.  The 
new  method  is  to  freeze  meat  to  preserve 
it  then,  a  few  months  later,  when  we  are 
ready  to  cat  it  wc  cure  it  for  flavor. 

How  It’s  Done 

The  freshly  killed  and  chilled  hog  is  cut 
up  into  the  principal  cuts  and  packaged  in 
family  sized  lots  and  sharp  frozen  to  10 
degrees  below  zero.  Since  it  takes  a  cubic 
foot  of  home  freezer  space  to  freeze  two 
pounds  of  meat,  more  often  than  not 
these  preliminary  jobs  are  being  done  at 
the  locker  plant  where  they  are  prepared 
to  do  a  professional  job  of  butchering  and 
have  the  freezing  capacity  to  handle  a 
whole  animal.  The  home  freezer  does  a 
beautiful  job  of  presei-\ing  the  frozen 
meat.  There  is  much  less  loss  of  meat 
from  this  method  of  handling  than  with 
the  old  curing  methods,  fats  do  not  grow 
rancid,  and  sausage,  which  is  a  poor 
keeper  e\en  when  cur(*d.  ean  be  held  as 
frozen  scraps  until  ready  for  grinding. 

^Vhen  cured  meat  is  wanted  the  frozen 
meat  is  taken  from  the  home  freezer  and 
allowed  to  thaw  out  either  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  or  in  the  refrigerator.  The  meat 
is  then  treated  with  the  same  salt,  sugar 

THE  SMOKE  HOUSE  is  not  gone  forever, 
aged  hams  are  much  too  good  for 
that,  but  there  are  newer,  quicker  ways 
to  cure  pork  from  the  freezer. 

Freezing  preserses  the  meat  and 
curing  adds  flavor. 


and  other  ingredients  which  arc  used  for 
long  term  curing  and  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours.  It  is  then  ready  for  the 
skillet. 

The  exact  recipe  for  the  various  cures 
used  by  ham  smokers,  packing  plants,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  prepared  cures  is  as 
close  a  secret  as  the  location  of  Russia’s 
atomic  plants.  The  standard  cure  dates 
back  to  and  beyond  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  when  a  cook  book  was  titled, 
“Motherly  Talks  with  Young  Housekeep¬ 
ers.”  This  cure  calls  for  eight  pounds  of 
salt,  two  pounds  of  white  or  brown  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpeter  used  dr\-  or 
in  four  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  to  make 
enough  brine  to  cure  100  pounds  of  [x>rk. 

The  salt  inhibits  the  growth  of  bacterja 
by  drawing  out  the  water  from  the  meat 
cells  and  so  presei'vcs  the  meat.  But  salt 
dries  and  hardens  the  meat  so  sugar  is 
added  for  tenderness  and  flavor.  Saltpeter, 
potasium  nitrate,  or  chili  saltpeter,  sodium 
nitrate,  brings  out  the  red  color  of  the 
meat  which  would  bt'  grey  without  it.  The 
nitrate  which  fixes  the  color  in  the  cured 
meat  can  only  do  so  after  reducing  bac¬ 
teria  have  changed  it  to  nitrite,  so  chem¬ 
ists  found  when  they  learned  that  second 
run  brine  was  better  at  fixing  color  than 
new  brine.  Now,  many  cure  formulas 
contain  nitrite.  Many  also  contain  spices 
and  condensed  smoke,  and  that  strange 
flavor  intensifier  discovered  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  monosodium  glutamate. 

The  basic  ingredients  for  a  modern 
cure  for  100  pounds  of  meat  would  be; 
four  pounds  of  salt,  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  sodium  nitrate,  one-half  ounce 
of  sodium  nitrite  and  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
With  this  level  of  salt,  a  mild  cure  will 
be  made  and  the  meat  should  be  kept 
under  refrigeration.  Unless  a  person  takes 
a  particular  pleasure  in  shopping  for  such 
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THIS  HAM  SLICE  will  lake  four 
tablespoons  of  cure,  one  fur  each  pound. 


items  as  sodium  iiitritr  and  owns  au  apo- 
thr(ar>’s  scales,  it  would  he  simjder.  ])ioh- 
ably  less  expensive,  and  teitainly  safer  to 
l)uy  a  prepared  c  ure  such  as  "Tender- 
Quick, ”  a  rnetdern.  hii^h  quality  •  ure  put 
out  by  the  Morton  Salt  Companv.  or 
"Wrights’  Ham  Pit  kle”  piepared  by  the 
K.  H.  Wright  Company,  or  ".Sterling 
Quick  Cure”  made  by  the  International 
Salt  Company.  * 

C'uriiig  Ham 

Quit  k  t  uring.  like  the  ttlder  methods,  t  an 
Ik*  done  in  twt)  ways,  either  drv  t  uring  t)i 
in  brine.  For  either  protess  the  meat  is 
taken  frtim  the  homc^reezer  and  permitted 
tt)  thaw  before  t  uring.  One  eonv  t  nient 
method  of  handling  the  ham  lor  the 
freezer  is  to  tut  it  into  three  parts,  the 
butt,  the  eentt'r  into  slit  t  s.  and  the  shank. 
The  butt  can  be  cured  or  seiAt  d  as  a  fresh 
i  t>ast,  the  center  slices  t  an  Ik*  t  ured  oni* 
t)r  more  at  a  timt*,  and  tht*  shank  t  an  be 
used  for  boiling  or  bontd  and  tht*  meat 
ust*d  for  sausagt*. 

To  t  uie  the  ham  butt,  two  tablt*spoons 
full  of  the  dry  t  ure  pt*r  pt)und  of  meat 
are  sprinkled  on  tht*  meat  and  lubbed  into 
it.  Tht*  meat  is  tht*n  placed  in  a  plastic 
bag  and  put  in  the  refrigerator  when* 
it  is  left  to  t  un*  at  the  ratt*  of  ont*  and  a 
half  days  for  eat  h  pound  of  mt  at.  Tt) 
t  un*  in  brine,  mix  a  third  of  a  t  up  of  tht* 
t  un*  with  eat  h  t  up  of  watt  r  nt*eded  to 
cover  the  meat.  The  meat  is  then  left  in 
the  n*frigt*rator  to  t  un*  using  tht*  samt* 
timt*  St  hedule  as  fttr  tin*  dn  t  un*. 

Ham  slit  t*s  art*  t  ured  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  tt*aspoonful  t)f  t  un*  for  eat  h 
pound  of  meat.  Plat  t  d  in  a  plastic  bag 
tht*y  are  lt*ft  in  the  refrigt*rator  for  24 
hours  to  t  un*. 

Mrs.  Pault*ttt*  Christeians.  who  lt*arned 
to  took  in  ht*r  native  lielgium  wht*n* 
t  ooking  ranks  as  an  art.  tried  this  tjuit  k 
tun*  on  a  ham  slice  and  reports.  “It  was 
tht*  most  delicious  of  ham  wt*  havt*  eaten 
in  .\mt*rita.  Tht*  tun*  was  rubbed  into 
-  the  ham  on  afternoon  Tut  sdav  and  I 


SI'RE ADI.NG  THE  CURE  on  fresh  bacon 
is  ns  easy  as  breading  a  chop. 


et)oked  it  for  dinner  the  day  following. 

1  braised  the  ham  on  both  sides  tht*n  let 
it  simmer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
juice  from  a  half  cup  of  t  hopped  ])ine- 
apple.  Then  it  was  baked  in  oven  of 
degrees  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I'his 
is  longer  than  most  would  cook  tht*  mt*at. 
but  my  husband  likt*s  it  that  way.  The 
flavor  was  verv*  good  and  tht*  roast  was 
crisp,  but  yet  suet  ulent.” 

Pork  shouldt*r.  which  is  one  of  tht*  hard- 
t*st  parts  of  the  animal  to  cure  without 
loss,  can  be  handled  in  mut  h  tht*  same 
way.  liont'd  before  freezing,  it  tan  bt* 
curi*d  in  slices  or  as  a  whole  pieet*  using 
the  same  methods  ret  ommended  for  ham. 

Hits  of  shoulder  meat  whit  h  don’t  stay 
with  the  slice  can  bt*  cured  and  ust*d  in 
a  savory  picklt*.  The  chunks  of  cured 
mt*at  arc  boiled  until  tender  and  then  cut 
into  bite  size  pieces  and  placed  in  a  bowl. 
Hot  vint*gar  pickle  is  then  pourt*d  over 
the  chunks  and  they  are  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  spicy  mixture  for  a  day  or  two  in 
the  refrigerator.  A  good  vinegar  pickle 
for  this  purpose  can  be  made  by  adding 
to  two  cups  of  vinegar  a  teaspoon  of 
whole  cloves,  two  bay  leaves,  and  a  small 
onion  sliced.  This  mixture  is  brought  ro 
a  boil  and  allowed  to  simmer  for  20  min- 
utt*s  afti*r  which  it  is  strained  and  one 
and  a  half  cups  of  hot  wat(*r  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  sugar  are  added. 

Bacon 

Fhe  work  involved  in  turning^a  (piait)*!' 
of  a  side  of  pork  into  bacon  tak(*s  but 
a  moment  or  two.  The  froz(*n  sid(*  is 
thawed,  sprinkled  with  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  of  ( ure  for  each  pound  of  m(*at.  the 
cure  rubbed  in.  and  the  meat  is  put  into 
a  plastic  bag  to  stand  for  five*  davs.  It 
can  be  cured  in  brine — one-tbird  of 
cup  of  cure  to  a  cup  of  water — in  the 
same  length  of  time.  .After  curing  (*ith(*r 
way,  the  bacon  is  rinsed  off.  dried,  and 
plac(*d  in  the  refrigerator.  A  Utah  houst*- 
wife  who  tried  her  first  quick  cured  bacon 
from  the  freezer  commented,  “It  seemed 


THE  B.ACON  is  tucked  in  a  plastic  bag  and 
aged  in  the  refrigerator  for  a  few  days. 


to  have  an  old  fashioned  flavor,  but. 
really,  it  might  have  been  just  the  odd 
nostalgic  feeling  I  had  when  I  fried  the 
unevenly  sliced  bacon.” 

A  new  touch  can  be  added  to  prepar¬ 
ing  pork  chops  by  curing  them  as  bacon  is 
cured.  The  pork  chops  can  be  held  in  brim* 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  for  a  partial  cure  before  cooking  or 
they  can  be  kept  in  the  brine  for  several 
days  in  the  refrig(*rator  and  given  a  com¬ 
plete  cure.  The  long  cure  tends  to  make 
the  chops  salty,  so  the  brine  should  be 
light — certainly  no  saltier  than  one-third 
cup  of  cure  to  a  cup  of  water  or  ev(*n  less 
depending  on  your  taste.  \Vhen  taken 
from  the  cure  tlu*  chops  are  washed  in 
warm  water.  The  chops  can  then  b(*  fried, 
broiled,  or  stuffc'd  and  baked. 

Cut  to  half  of  this  strength,  the  brine 
is  excellent  for  marinating  fresh  killed 
chickens  to  draw  out  the  last  bit  of  blood 
and  to  improve  flavor.  Chickens  and  tur¬ 
keys  can  be  completely  cur(*d  by  holding 
them  in  a  brine  made  by  adding  a  pound 
of  the  cure  to  thr(*e  quarts  of  water.  They 
are  submerged  in  the*  brine  for  three  days, 
for  chickens  and  small  turkeys,  four  days 
for  turkeys  between  11  and  16  pounds, 
and  five  days  for  larger  birds.  When  cured. 
th(*se  birds  are  as  different  from  the  usual 
roast  chicken  as  ham  is  from  fr(*sh  roast 
pork.  The  cur(*d  bird  is  roast(*d  in  the 
same  way  as  an  uncured  bird  would  b(* 
except  that  no  salt  is  added.  When  eam*d. 
the  white  meat  will  be  found  to  be  firm 
and  white,  the  dark  m(*at  will  be  as  pink 
as  ham. 

-Along  this  saim*  line  is  a  suggest(*d  cure 
for  rabbit.  The*  rabbit  is  skinn(*d.  washed 
and  cured  whole  or  cut  into  pieces.  The 
im*at  is  then  placed  in  brine  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  one  part  cure  to  four  parts  wat(*r.  The 
meat  should  be*  completely  coven*d  bv  the* 
brine  and  let  stand  for  24  hours.  .After  it  is 
tak«*n  from  the  brine  the*  rabbit  is  washed 
and  is  ready  to  be  cooked — fri<*d.  broiled. 
bak(*d.  or  stewed.  The  brine*  draws  out 
the  blood,  firms  the  flesh  of  the  rabbit  and 
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PORK  CHOPS  can  be  cured  in  a 
dish  of  brine  made  from  the  meat  cure. 


takes  away  the  gamey  taste. 

Fresh  or  frozen  tongue  can  be  cured 
just  as  ham  or  bacon  is  cured.  The 
tongue  is  thawed,  if  frozen,  and  then 
washed  in  warm  water.  The  tongue  is 
placed  in  a  container  and  the  brine  poured 
over  it  until  it  is  covered.  As  with  all 
meat  curing  in  brine  the  meat  should  be 
weighted  down  so  that  all  parts  of  it  arc 
held  under.  The  tongue  and  brine  are 
then  placed  in  a  refrigerator,  or  other  cool 
place  where  the  temperature  is  not  over 
45  degrees,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  7  to 
10  days  for  pork,  calf,  or  lamb  tongue  or 
14  to  20  days  for  beef  tongue.  The  brine 
for  curing  tongue  is  made  by  mi.xing  one 
cup  of  cure  with  three  cups  of  water. 

Boiled  cured  tongue  is  prepared  in  the 
following  way:  thoroughly  wash  the  cured 
tongue  and  place  it  in  cold  water.  Bring 
to  a  boil  and  allow  to  simmer  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Pour  ofT  half  the  water  and  refill 
with  enough  fresh  water  to  cover  the 
tongue  then  allow  to  boil  for  half  an  hour 
for  each  pound  of  tongue.  Remove  the 
skin  as  soon  as  it  is  cooked. 

Corned  Beef 

It  is  easy  to  convert  fresh  or  frozen  beef 
into  corned  beef.  For  each  pound  of  meat, 
use  two  tablespoons  of  cure.  Rub  the  cure 
into  the  meat,  then  slip  it  into  a  plastic 
bag,  tie  the  open  end  and  store  it  in  the 
refrigerator  to  cure  for  seven  to  ten  days. 
Small  pieces  can  be  cured  too.  Mix  them, 
one  pound  of  meat  to  two  tablespoons  of 
cure,  and  pack  them  in  a  bowl  to  cure. 

Sausage 

Fresh  sausage — to  many  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  breakfast  food  in  the  world — can  be 
made  any  time  of  the  year  with  frozen 
scraps.  The  scraps  from  butchering,  mi.xcd 
one-third  fat  and  two-thirds  lean  meat, 
can  be  packaged  in  two  to  three  pound 
packages  and  frozen.  W’hen  needed,  a 
pac  kage  is  thawed,  mixed  with  seasoning 
and  run  through  the  meat  grinder.  There 
are  several  good  preparations  of  sausage 


seasoning  on  the  market  suc  h  as  Morton’s 
or  Sterling’s  which  are  ready  to  mix  with 
pork  scraps.  A  seasoning  suggested  by- 
Mrs.  Harry  F.  Henderson  of  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri,  is  probably  a  little 
sharper  than  most  prepared  seasonings. 
Mrs.  Henderson’s  seasoning  for  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  meat  calls  for  one  ounce 
of  salt,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
two  teaspoons  of  powdered  sage,  a  cjuarter 
of  a  teaspoon  of  allspice,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  teaspoon  of  cloves.  The  thawed  meat 
is  cut  into  small  pieces  for  grinding  and 
the  seasoning  is  spread  over  the  meat. 
The  seasoned  meat  is  then  run  through 
the  grinder.  It  can  be*  stored  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  in  the  form  of  patties  or  stufifed 
into  casings. 


Are  Aged  Hams  Gone  Forever? 

The  old  smoke  house  is  disappearing  from 
many  farms,  but  the  old  fashioned  long 
cure  process  is  far  from  being  a  lost  art. 
Pemmican  and  jerky  ser\ed  the  Indians 
well,  fulfilled  their  purpose,  and  passed 
into  limbo,  but  we  still  have  a  real  need 
for  the  long  cure  process  and  a  strong 
demand  for  home  cured  hams,  some  of 
which  have  been  smoked,  others  only 
cured,  dried  and  allowed  to  ripen  to  a  ma¬ 
ture  18  months  when  they  become,  to 
many  connoisseurs,  the  most  delectable  of 
all  meats.  The  quick  cure  takes  advantage 
of  modern  home  conveniences  and  makes 
of  meat  curing  an  easier  job  with  less  risk 
of  spoilage  or  deterioration. 


THE  HOME  FREEZER  preserves  the  meat  in  perfect  condition  ready  to  cure  at  a  later  date. 
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By  Alberta  Small  Strauss 

CljrisitmaS  ®aj> 

in  1898 

/■^\  i  R  Fa'hikr  in  Hkavex.  look  upon  this  household  as 
at’  are  '^atheted  together  on  Clhristma^  day.  Il’f 
thank  thee  that  thy  iiiifts  surpass  our  finest  dreams. 
Il’f  are  -grateful  for  so  lavish  a  meal,  but  most  of  all,  zee 
are  urateful  for  thy  ureatest  Christmas  ^ift  to  us,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


After  sayine:  grace.  Grandpa  served  the  turkey  and 
dressing  on  violet  patterned  Haviland  china,  used  only 
for  Christinas.  Thanksgiving,  weddings,  and  funerals.  On 
his  risrht  sat  his  oldest  daughter  Elva  and  to  his  left  his 
granddaughter  Carrie.  Lifting  seiA-ing  spoons  from  the 
spoon  holder,  they  added  mashed  potatot's.  gravy,  and 
candied  sweet  potatoes  before  passing  the  plate  down  to 
Grandma  who  finished  with  cranberries  and  canned  string 
beans.  EKa’s  husband  Clayton,  handsome  with  raven 
mustache  and  heavy  eyebrows,  a  member  of  the  Bar.  was 
always  given  the  first  plate  for  the  sake  of  politeness.  Then 
came  Elwood  the  son.  his  wife  -Alda.  Flora,  the  unmarried 
daughter.  (W  n  Carrie  and  Elva.  and  finally  the  mother 
and  father. 

Next,  everyone  took  the  damask  napkins  from  the 
pressed  glass  goblets,  and  .\lda  poured  water  from  great 
grandmother’s  pink  and  white  Staffordshire  pitcher  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  sugar  chest  behind  her.  .\s  napkins  were  tut  ked 
in  small  waistlines  and  celluloid  collars,  the  extras  were 
started  around:  homemade  bread,  sweet  butter  from  a 
plated  Victorian  butter  dish,  grape  jelly.  strawberr\-  jam, 
cucumber  pickles,  spiced  peaches,  and.  finally,  the  celery 
in  a  cut-gl^ss  \ase.  used  on  this  occasion  as  a  center 
d(‘coration. 

The  men  to<>k  thirds  of  turkey  and  mashed  potatoes, 
the  married  women  seconds,  and  the  girls  begged  off  after 
conser\ati\e  firsts.  For  dessert  Grandma  serxed  hot  mince 
pie  from  her  end  of  the  table,  and  Grandpa  cut  the  two 
pumpkin  pies  in  quarters.  Molasses  and  sugar  cookies 
covered  the  sib'er  cake  stand :  the  whites  on  one  side,  the 
browns  on  the  other. 

Hand-deeorated  coffee  ( ups  were  filled,  but  Grandpa 
insisted  on  haxing  his  coffee  from  his  large  everyday  mus¬ 
tache  cup.  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  unmarried 
daughter  and  ver\'  adolescent  granddaughter.  Grandpa 
had  been  nagged  about  manners  and  putting  on  airs  be¬ 
fore  company  through  four  generations  of  women  and, 
lor  the  most  part,  he  had  been  docile  and  eooperativc, 
beli«  ving  it  was  a  woman’s  Christian  duty  to  keep  a  man 
{Continued  on  page  129) 
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Unlike  the  Yule  log  which  has  given  way  to  central  heating, 
mistletoe  is  still  a  part  of  the  lightheartedness  of  the  Christmas 
season.  And  like  most  of  our  traditions  it  has  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  custom  and  legend. 

“Mistletan,”  which  means  “a  different  twig,”  was  the  name 
the  ancients  gave  it.  It  was  rightly  called  for  a  plant  whose 
roots  never  touched  the  ground  and  that  died  only  when  the 
host-tree  died  was  a  strange  thing  to  the  men  of  the  time.  That 
the  plant  grew  so  luxuriously  between  the  earth  and  sky.  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  branches  of  the  sacred  oak,  was  reason  enough 
for  men  to  reverence  it. 
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The  English  say  that  it  is  from  a  bird — the  Missel  Thrush-  - 
that  mistletoe  acquired  its  present  name.  In  England  and  Europe 
this  thrush  carries  the  berries  about  spreading  the  plant  like  a 
small,  winged  Johnny  .\ppleseed.  Because  the  seeds,  encased 
in  a  sticky  pulp,  cling  to  its  bill  and  toes,  “toe”  was  added  to 
“missel”  and  a  new  word  was  coined. 

In  much  earlier  times,  it  is  said,  Jupiter  took  up  residence 
in  a  mistletoe  bush  when  he  descended  from  Heaven;  and  Me¬ 
dea,  the  sorceress,  used  the  juice  from  the  plant  to  brew  some 
of  her  best  magic  potions.  The  gathering  of  the  plant  was  a 
part  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Uruids  of  ancient  Britain.  The 


ar 
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procedure  involved  two  white  bulls,  never 
before  harnessed,  and  white-robed  priests 
who  harvested  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden 
hook. 


eonstantly  combatted,  and  to  the  farmer 
it  can  be  a  cash  crop. 

It’s  Still  a  Pest 


it  is  as  a  plant  which  saps,  dwarfs,  and 
sometimes  kills  the  trees  it  feeds  ufjon. 

This  leafless  little  killer  doesn’t  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  birds  for  a  hand  with  its 


Mistletoe  was  the  “wonder  drug”  of  the 
.•\ge  of  Herbalism.  Its  reputation  as  a  cure- 
all  reached  heights  second  only  to  Lydia 
Pinkham’s  Compound.  Swedes  wore  rings 
of  mistletoe  and  ihewed  the  leases  to 
cure  ulcer:  the  Germans  hung  sprigs  in 
the  doorway  to  ward  off  evil  spirits:  the 
French  wore  it  as  an  amulet  or  brewed 
it  into  medicinal  liciuor.  while  the  Enulish 
were  making  a  kind  of  wine  of  the  berries. 

Mistletoe  also  had  the  alleged  virtue 
of  producing  fertility  in  plants,  animals 
and  human  beings.  Still  sujjporting  this 
theors'  arc  farmers  in  parts  of  Japan  who 
sow  minced  mistletoe  leaves  with  millet 
and  other  seeds  believing  that  this  will 
help  produce  a  plentiful  crop.  Small  twigs 
of  the  plant  are  fed  to  animals  in  England 
in  an  effort  to  make  them  more  prolific. 

Oliver  Hereford  went  right  to  the  heart 
of  our  more  modern  interest  in  mistI<‘to<- 
many  years  ago  when  he  penned  the 
(|uatrain : 

It  hath  been  writ  that  anye  marine 

May  blameless  kiss  what  mayde  he  canne 

Nor  anyone  shall  say  hym  ‘no’ 

Beneath  the  holye  mistletoe. 

Just  where  along  the  line  mistletoe  ac- 
(juired  this  magical  property  of  licensing 
kissing  is  not  known.  According  to  a  S(  an- 
dinavian  talc,  Frigga,  the  goddess  of  mar¬ 
riage  for  whom  Friday  is  named,  was  the 
first  to  declare  the  plant  to  be  an  emblem 
of  love  and  to  start  the  custom  of  kissing 
beneath  its  branches.  To  insure  the  magic 
of  the  ritual  the  youth  took  a  berr\-  from 
the  branch  and  gave  it  to  the  lady — one 
for  each  favor  bestowed.  Thus  the  old 
saying,  “A  kiss  for  a  berr\',  so  long  as  a 
berry  remains  to  be  plucked.”  Stripped  of 
its  fruit,  the  magic  of  the  mistletoe 
vanished. 

Mistletoe  gave  its  name  “The  Golden 
Bough”  to  the  17  volumes  that  title  a  his¬ 
tory'  of  religion  by  Sir  James  Frazer.  This 
history-  came  to  be  yvritten  in  a  curious 
yvay.  As  a  youth,  Frazer  heard  a  tale  of 
the  ancients  in  Italy  that  yvent  like  this: 

“In  olden  times,  yvhen  Diana  yvas  god¬ 
dess  of  the  hunt,  there  lived  a  tribe  of 
fair-haired  people  near  Arieia,  Italy.  The 
High  Priest  of  the  tribe  lived  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  village.  He  spent  his  days, 
.syvord  in  hand,  guarding  a  tree.  To  him 
yvere  brought  all  the  fruits  and  delicacies 
of  the  village,  the  bi'st  cuts  of  nn  at.  the 
lovliest  virgins,  and  the  best  catch  of  fish. 
Only  one  thing  deterred  the  High  Priest 
who  guarded  the  sacred  tree  day  and 
night.  He  yvas  succeeded  bv  yvhoever 
killed  him.” 

Sir  James  Frazer,  enchanted  by  this 
tale,  set  out  to  find  the  name  of  the  tree. 
In  doing  so,  he  managed  to  yvrite  a  his- 
toi-y  of  religion  that  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  pieces  of  literature. 

But  yvhatever  mistletoe  may  b<‘  to  custom 
and  tradition,  to  the  botonist  it  is  a  paia- 
sitc,  to'  the  forester  it  is  an  enemy  to  be 


propagation.  The  berries  yvhen  ripe  ex¬ 
plode  yvith  great  force,  catapulting  the 
seed  as  far  as  60  feet  from  the  plant. 
There  it  sticks  to  a  handy  limb  of  another 
pine  and,  in  time,  sends  doyvn  a  rootlet 
which  penetrates  the  tree’s  bark  making 
contact  betyveen  the  parasite  and  the  tree’s 
water  conducting  system.  The  tree  then 
becomes  just  another  un-yvilling  host. 

Cutting  infected  trees  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  feyv  practical  methods  of  control¬ 
ling  mistletoes,  but  complete  eradication 
is  difficult,  unless  the  infected  area  is 
clear  cut.  With  some  forest  areas  pro¬ 
ducing  10,000  board  feet  per  acre,  this 
yvay  of  breaking  the  mistletoe-hold  causes 
hesitation  even  yvhen  labor  is  available. 

{Continued  on  page  94) 


THE  ENGLISH,  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity, 
harvested  mistletoe  as  a  sacred 
crop.  Druid  priests  picked  it 
w  ith  a  golden  hook  and 
transported  it  in  a  white  cloak 
pulled  by  two  white  bulls. 

Above,  a  later  day  mistletoe  king, 
W.  E.  Thies  of  Georgetown, 
Texas,  buys  the  plant  from 
farmers.  He  boxes  it  and  hauls  it 
to  the  express  office  in  a 
half-ton  pick-up  for  air  shipment 
ail  over  the  country.  A 
20-pound  box  brings 
him  $5. 


^  TO 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  5  5  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid  — 75c  and 
S1.5U.  Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Box  14,  Goshen,  Ind. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 


BETTER  BUY- 

.  .  .  because  right  now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
coming  season.  As  an  early  buyer, 
take  advantage  of  seasonal  discounts 
— better  service. 

Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 


Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 


TIK  TUI  WOOD  Turn 

STAVI  BIOCR  STAVI  WAU 


.^4 


CRAINE 
SILOS 

1252  Cedar  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  details. 


Name  . , 
Address 


40.FOOT  CiL.\SS  JAR 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

The  standard  size  Harvestore  is  17'  .\ 
40'  and  will  hold  about  205  tons  of  corn 
silage.  The  hard  job  that  no  one  ever 
liked  to  do  with  any  silo — climbing  up 
and  pitching  the  silage  down — has  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  power  unloadcr. 
Running  the  unloadcr  ten  minutes  will 
fill  the  average  size  feeding  cart. 

It  was  as  natural  for  the  .\.  O.  Smith 
Company  of  Milwaukee  to  make  a  glass 
lined  silo  as  it  is  for  an  apple  grower  to 
make  eider.  They  were  making  big  lined 
tanks  for  the  dairy,  food  and  chemical 
industries.  In  1928  they  had  worked 
out  a  process  for  fusing  acid-resisting 
glass  to  steel  in  such  a  way  that  the  glass 
surface  was  as  smooth  as  a  window  pane, 
yet  almost  as  tough  as  the  steel  itself.  If 
the  glass  was  good  for  the  inside  surface, 
why  wouldn’t  it  be  ideal  for  the  outside, 
to  eliminate  painting  and  be  able  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  weather?  One  good 
idea  led  to  another:  so  a  mechanical  un¬ 
loader  was  designed  to  be  built  into  the 
foundation.  In  the  first  model,  this  was 
driven  bv  a  gasoline  engine,  and  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  big  steel  arm  which  mo\ed 
slowly  around  the  whole  bottom  ama. 
The  arm  was  equipped  with  steel  teeth 
that  moved  on  an  endless  chain.  As  the 
chain  revolved  around  the  arm  it  cut  the 
silage  loose  and  pulled  it  to  the  center 
where  it  dropped  into  a  small  pit.  .\  me¬ 
chanical  con\’eyor  carried  the  silage  out 
and  up.  to  drop  it  in  the  feed  carl. 

During  the  winter  of  1950-51.  which 
most  Midwest  farmers  remember  as  the 
winter  to  end  all  winters,  the  dair\men 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm  at  Rosemont  operated  the 
silo  unloader  of  their  Harvestore  without 
freezing  trouble.  They  obser\ed,  “We 
used  the  silo  evers'  day  during  the  winter 
and  freezing  was  not  a  factor.  We  also 
found  that  there  was  no  spoiled  silage 
when  the  silo  was  kept  sealed.  On  some 
tests  conducted  a  year  ago,  there  was  very 
little  or  no  loss  of  nitrogen  protein)  in 
the  silage.” 

The  first  crop  that  was  stored  in  Har- 
vestores  was  com  silage.  The  next  experi¬ 
mental  step  was  to  pile  one  crop  on  top 
of  another,  as  each  crop  came  to  ma- 
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With  Gear-Driven 

’’RED“E” 
GARDEN  TRACTORS 


NO  BELTS!  NO  CHAINS! 
Proven  For  Over  29  Years 
NEW  1953  MODELS 

ThouKands  of  satKHed  UM>r.s  !»a>' 
**K£1>>E**  has  Mtlved  their  tractor 
problemr*.  You  too.  will  like  U'> 
'•mooth.  p4»werful.  ca>>y«to-o|H*rate. 
Rear-driven  action — with  power 
tuminR  clutch  for  4I2  »nd  H.l*. 
WAI.KIVG  MOlTKLs  anrt  autotno- 
tive  type  differential  for  813  II. P. 
RIDING  MODEL.  Our  2  and  :i  H.l*. 
Walkinff  ModelA  low  a*>  $1*49.00. 
Attachment!*  for  plnwlnR.  KowinR. 
cultivatinR.  w<MMl-*kawlnR.  anow- 
plowlnR.  etc.  HA.'^Y  TERM’< — Far- 
tor>'-To-Vou  diacount.  Write  TODAY 
for  FREE  I'ataloR. 


RED-E  TRACTOR  CO. 


SKINNER 


sprinklers 
for  portable 
pipe  systems 

.  .  .  a  size  to  meet 


every  watering 
requirement 


Skinner  offers  you  the  most  complete  and 
most  dependable  line  of  agricultural 
sprinklers  ever  made  available.  With  di¬ 
ameter  coverage  from  22'  to  390  and 
discharge  from  1  GPM  to  over  400  GPM, 
there  is  a  Skinner  Sprinkler  to  meet  your 
every  need. 

Each  Skinner  Sprinkler  is  sturdy  and 
compact,  has  on  easily  adjusted  rototion 
speed,  gives  you  uniform  distribution  of 
water  and  trouble-free  operation.  All  ports 
ore  brass,  bronze,  or  stainless  steel  and 
ore  replaceable.  Write  for  complete  data. 


The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

200  Canal  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


PICK-UP  REEL  .  .  . 


^opsaver 

SURE  IS  THE  RIGHT 
NAME  FOR  MY 


It  Has  Saved  Many  A  Crop  Of 
Down  Grain;  Boosted  Yields 
From  All  Standing 
Groin,  Too.” 

From  praaically 
any  small  grain 
farmer  who  has 
equipped  his 
combine  with  a 
Cropsat  er  Pick-Up  ] 
such  a  comment  is  typical. 

Experience  has  shown  him  that  this 
remarkable  unit  saves  any  crop,  do\ 
and  tangled  by  storm  or  heavy  growth,  that 
cannot  be  harvested  with  ordinary  equipment 
.  .  .  boosts  yields  from  standing  grain  by 
preventing  shattering  and  by  gathering  up 
stalks  usually  missed  by  common  reels.  In 
other  words,  it’s  double  assurance  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather,  you  can  reap  much  big¬ 
ger  profits  from  every  harvest. 

Investigate  Cropsaver  Now 
Interesting  new  brochure  shows  Cropsaver  in 
aaion,  illustrates  superior  design  and  con- 
struaion,  describes  operation  in  detail,  ex¬ 
plains  why  so  many  farmers  rightfully  call 
this  Pick-Up  Reel  the  best  crop  insurance  they 
can  buy.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  It’s  FREE 
. .  .  and  no  obligation. 

HARRISON  CROPSAVER  CO. 

524  N.  HICKORY  ST.  •  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


RICHFIELD  341,  WISCONSIN 


tiirity.  The  cxpci  iiurnts  wen-  siuct-ssful.  with  such  crops  as 
alfalta,  timothy,  pea  vinos,  soyboans,  and  shollod  corn. 

I. a  tor  cain<-  another  cxperiinent  with  moist  hay.  It  seemed 
reasonable  that  if  the  moisture  (ontent  of  the  hay  were  brought 
down  to  about  40^^^,  the  hay  could  be  held  in  the  Harvestore 
without  heating  or  spoiling,  and  that  the  chemical  action  that 
produces  silage  would  not  occur.  I'his  experiment  also  was  a 
success,  marking  the  first  time  that  hay  had  been  kept  in  a 
moist  green  state. 

I'he  three  factors  that  change  stored  crops  are:  time,  which 
the  farmer  controls:  air,  or  o.xygen  which  allows  mold  to  grow 
and  insects  to  get  fat  and  happy;  and  high  temperature,  which 
speeds  the  action  of  all  kinds  of  enzyme  and  mold  action.  The 
latt«-r  two  factors  are  taken  in  hand  by  the  construction  features 
of  the  Hanestore. 

No  structure  this  large  is  free  from  the  problems  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  as  the  air  space  inside  heats  and  cools  off. 
The  force  would  blow  the  top  ofT  or  suck  it  in.  So  a  big  plastic 
bag  is  inserted  in  the  top,  with  a  connecting  pipe  to  the  outside. 
Then  the  rubber  gasketed  openings  are  closed.  As  the  cool  nights 
cause  the  air  to  cool  and  contract,  air  enters  the  plastic  bag.  In 
the  morning  when  the  sun  hits  the  Har\  estore  and  the  air  warms 
and  expands,  the  pressure  pushes  the  air  out  of  the  bag.  This 
equalizing  of  the  inside  pressure  constantly  is  taking  place  and 
the  structure'  is  protected  from  damage. 

Since  most  farmers  have  backed  into  evcr\’  building  on  the 
farm  at  least  once  with  a  tractor  or  truck,  the  first  (luestion  that 
a  fainu-r  asks  about  a  glass  covered  structure  is:  “\Vhat  happens 
when  I  back  into  it?”  Harvestore  owners  report  that  the  \  ertical 
steel  stiffeners  which  are  part  of  the  outside  construction  of  the 
base  of  the  structure,  act  as  guards  and  take  most  bumps  without 
any  damage  to  the  glass  surface.  A  Wisconsin  farmer  who  put 
his  tractor  in  reverse  instead  of  second  gear  was  a  little  less 
lucky.  He  says.  “I  was  in  a  hurry  and  I  gavt-  the  gas  to  the 
tractor  in  rc\-erse.  I  gave  my  three  months  old  Harsa-store  a 
terrible  bump  with  the  ensilage  wagon.  We  didn’t  ha\'e  but  a  h'w 
loads  blown  in  so  we  used  the  unloader  to  get  this  ensilage  out. 
Two  days  later  a  Harvestore  crew  arri\ed.  They  took  out  the 
metal  section  and  put  a  new  one  in  and  now  it’s  just  like  new. 
It  wasn’t  too  expensive — cost  a  little  under  .$100 — and  I’m  more 
careful  about  my  gear-shifting  now.” 

What’s  the  catch  in  this  new  crop  storage  container?  For  one 
thing  it  costs  more  than  a  silo.  It  has  to  be  put  up  by  experts, 
who  are  suppli«‘d  by  the  A.  O.  Smith  Company.  The  farmer 
builds  the  concrete  base  according  to  the  specifications  and  uses 
forms  supplied  by  the  company.  Then  the  erection  crew  moves 
in :  in  two  days  th('y  hoist  the  glass-coated  steel  sheets  in  place 
and  apply  a  special  mastic  cement  betwei'n  ('ver\-  joint.  They 
supply  the  air-tight  doors  for  openings  and  the  farmer  » an  put 
silage  in  on  the  third  day.  A  Harvestore  of  the  1  7'  x  40'  size  ( osts 
approximatelv  $3,700.  The  unloader,  installed,  costs  an  additional 
$1,300.  If  the  farmer  has  two  Hai^estores  the  same  unloader  can 
be  used  for  both  of  them.  It’s  a  matter  of  a  half  hour  job  to 
change  over. 

The  rest  of  the  farmer’s  field  and  filling  etjuipment  works 
with  the  Harvestore  just  as  it  would  on  a  silo. 

Some  Harvestore  owners  don’t  use  any  preservatiscs  in  their 
silage.  Walter  Basch  of  Wilder,  Kentucky,  says:  “I  used  corn  at 
the  milk  stage  in  ’50  and  ’51  when  I  put  in  silage.  It  worked 
fine  and  I  had  no  spoilage  that  I  could  find.” 

Harold  Perrin  of  Route  1,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  bought  his 
first  Har\estor('  in  1950  and  a  second  one  a  year  later.  He  savs: 
“We  bought  our  milking  herd  in  1950  at  the  same  time  we 
bought  our  Harvestore.  We  filled  it  full  of  grass  silage.  It  was 
su(  h  good  feed  that  winter,  we  decided  to  get  another  Har\  <'store 
in  1951.  The  protein  content  stays  high  all  right:  our  herd  aver¬ 
age  using  grass  silage  last  year  was  right  at  400  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  per  cow.  \Ve  use  the  Har\-estore  for  storing  other  crops  too. 
Last  vear  because  of  the  dry  season  we  didn’t  fill  our  second 
Harvestore.  So  we  used  it  for  safe,  airtight  storage  of  our  soybean 
crop  and  it  worked  fine.” 


THERE’S  AN  ALL-STEEL 


UTILITY 

BUILDING 

FOR  EVERY 
FARM  PURPOSE 


USF  IWPltWtNT  SHED 


is 

«  -i 

.3 

m 

USE  CATTLE  lOAEIE 

4G  Bl 

EASY  TO  ERECT  —  no  welding,  riveting  or 
cutting. 

VARIABLE  —  26'  or  30'  span  widths,  length  in 
any  multiple  of  13'-4"  and  choice  of  10'  or  12' 
clear  height. 

VERSATILE — Six  tyi^es  of  interchangeable 
wall  panels  adapt  design  to  any  farm  purpose. 


770  GASCHf  ST.,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


PRODUCTS: 


H ..  .  #*  Doors  •  Pre^abncoted  Veto!  Budd'^Qs  •  Wtndow  Wells 

Mcqhwo/  Guard  Pod  •  Bridge.  Flooring  •  Corr jgoted  Veto!  Pipe 


TYPICAL  GENERAL 
PURPOSE  BUILDING 


WRITE  for  descriptive 
bulletin. 
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protects  all  your 
farm  tools  from  wear! 

This  fr««  FARM  HARD-FACING 
HANDBOOK  UIU  how!  Writ#  for 
your  copy  today. 


1952  CONTEST  WINNINGS 

AT  STORRS  —  All  four  i»en'  fiitercMl  atiHuiK 

Tup  _’»»  iKH-  for  year.  A%ery  rro-^^Iire*!  iFen**  lini'IjtMl  in 
l'*t  anil  -ml  pla^e'*  ^or  hrced  —  aNo  hail  4  out  of  Iiiuh 
oro**^bTeil  hen«*.  Avery  K.  I.  Ketl  |>eiis  fini'lie*!  in  3nl 
an  l  4th  plaie'  for  KeiN. 

AT  RHODE  ISLAND  —  Our  Red  hen  No.  4  lini-hed  a- 
hiklie'^t  hen  enti*‘e  etmte-^t  —  3-’l  3^1  pt'. 

Pr**«MHntf  ttiai  pro  lure**  >u«’h  rA*r»>ril**  ran  nuik«>  i*Mra  prttiit* 
ft»r  M>u.  Kf*i*rvo  t  hli'k*.  «*arlv. 

MASS.  — U.  S.  CERTIFIED,  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

tl.  1.  HeiO.  Ki'il-UiFck  <  riF*.-*'**.  While  < 'ro'‘«»fj».  anti  extra 
profitable  iiii.il  ctM'ktTel?*.  Uiite  ttnla.v  for  foPfer  an«l 


C.  T.  AVERY  I  SON  Route  12  Colrain,  Mass. 


GOOSE 

BOOKLET 
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STOODY  COMPANY 

11S7S  E.  SlausoR  Ayc.,  Whittier,  Calif. 


AotemoticalJr  koopo  IS-iacb  hoio 
in  ico  to  60°  bolow  xoro.  Thor- 
^  mostot  control.  $00  wolts.  oror- 
^  ago  cool  only  t  conlo  o  day. 

'  Buy  only  on#  Rkinohort  do-icor 
*  jr  in  your  bfotimo  —  all  parte  oro 

roplacooblo  lor  oaoy  oorricinq. 
.  SEND  CHECK  OR  MONET  ORDER 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE— Only  $14.95 


F  A  R  M  •  W  I  S  E 
DEHORNER 


Uso  Ihi*  electric 
dehorner  to  slop  horn 
growth  in  IS  seconds  .  •  • 
no  bleeding  .  .  .  less  danger  cl  infection. 
Operates  on  100-v.  AC-DC.  Guaranteed! 
RHINEHART  CO..  II5»  POLK  ST. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Now  the  O.  .Smith  tVt  ding  t  xpt  ii- 
inrntcrs  are  workinia;  on  an  idea  lor  a 
( omplete  feed  that  can  be  stored  in  a 
Harvestore.  The  thought  is  that  silaye. 
corn,  legumes,  protein  supplement,  min¬ 
erals  and  salt  can  be  made  into  a  com¬ 
plete  feed  and  stored  under  airtiijht  con¬ 
ditions  for  use  the  vear  ’round.  To  the 
fanner  who  is  tired  of  handling  100 
pound  bags  of  feed  e\-en  the  idea  is  good 
nt'ws.  If  a  complete  feed  can  be  worked 
out.  cveiything  except  the  final  dishing 
out  to  the  cow  would  be  done  bv  ma- 
ihinen . 


The  simple  moisture  test  used  by  Swisstown 
Faniis  is  a  farm  modification  of  the  Brown- 
Duvell  method  reported  in  Bulletin  99  of  the 
U.S.D..\.'s  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The 
equipment  needed  is  as  follows: 

1 .  Electric  hot  plate  or  irasoline  stove. 

2.  .\n  accurate  sprine  scale  such  as  Hansen 
Dietetic  Scale  No.  1 440. 

3.  Thermometer — 200°  Centicrade  or  400° 
Fahrenheit. 

4.  Lichtweieht  one  quart  aluminum  pan. 

5.  Empty  one  pound  coffee  ran. 

6.  Sieve. 

7.  Mazola  oil.  or  equivalent. 

The  total  cost  of  equipment  new  is  approxi¬ 
mately  S20.00. 

Here’s  how  you  do  it; 

1.  .\  representative  sample  of  hay  is  t  ut  into 
one  inch  Icneths.  The  hay  must  be  tested  im¬ 
mediately  or  »4se  placed  in  tiuhtly  eoxered 
bottles  until  tested. 

2.  Put  pan  on  scale  and  s<  t  scale  to  read 
zero.  (The  fare  of  the  Hansen  scale  turns.) 

3.  Weiuh  out  fifty  urams  of  hay  into  the  pan. 

4.  .\dd  Mazola  oil  until  the  total  weiuht  of 
the  pan,  hay  and  oil,  is  within  ten  to  twenty 
grams  of  the  maximum  value  whi#h  ran  be  read 
on  the  scale. 


£:•  Stop  Rust 

TuX'  in  Your  Plumbing 

Coolers,  V  Make  It  Ijist 

Irrinaiion  Lines  \v^  Years  La  lifter: 

Write  tod.iy  lor  lice  iiiloriiulioii  how  to  Mop  iii-l  .iiul 
(Oi  •'Onion  in  sour  pluinhinu.  Water  ta-le.n  better  ton. 
IJ.dOu  hot  water  lank-  ruM  out  e\ery  week. 

This  easy,  inexpeiisise  way  to  Mop  rust  also  makes 
housework  ea.sier!  Hard  water  arts  like  solt  water-  .soap 
makes  more  suds,  clothes  wash  rleaner,  dishe.s  sparkle. 
Stops  "halhtuh  rin«.  "  Piesciits  lust  siains  in  sink',  howls 
ancf  on  clothes.  Saves  expensive  repair  hills. 

Send  today  for  aniazine  loldei 
“How  to  Get  Kus|-Free  Water." 
Protect  your  pliiinhini;  at  a  thiid 
■  B  the  cost  vou 'd  expert! 

SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  498.  Sooth  Sidkory.  Massothosettv 


FREE 


UNITED  IMPLEMENTS,  INC.  •  LEXINGTON,  OHIO 


12  chaplets.  .Ml  suhjerts. 
Valuable  Goose  informa¬ 
tion.  Send  today.  We 
sell  Special  (ioose  and 
Duck  Iniiihaiors.  3.i  to 
K.Vt  Eeif  Capacities.  “Pil- 
urini  and  C  hinese  hatch¬ 
ing  euii'."  Folder  liee. 

GOSHEN 
POULTRY  FARM 

G-7,  Goshen,  Ind. 


POST  A  RAIL  FENCES 

Made  of  selected  hand  split  chestnut,  Rusti- 
craft  Past  A  Rail  Fence  is  the  mast  practical 
farm  fence  used  throughout  America.  A 
strong,  attractive,  all-purpose  fence.  Lasts 
for  years,  free  of  any  upkeep  expense. 
Easy  to  erect.  Available  in  2,  3  or  4  rail 
types.  Matching  gates  in  many  widths. 

WOVEN  PICKET  FENCES 

A  practical  fence  of  great  charm,  which 
meets  many  needs.  Available  in  two  styles, 
either  French  Chestnut  saplings  (Imported), 
or  woven  Cedar  (Domestic).  Also  in  two 
typesr  CLEFT  (*^4"  space  between  pickets)  or 
CLOSE  (pickets  butted  tight  together).  Made 
in  several  heights. 


Post  t  Roil  Fences  •  Woven  Piehet  Fences 
English  Hurdle  Fences 

Self-Locking  Field  Gates  ■  “Won't  Sag"  Form  Gates 


9^0ticraft 

LVdAVIB  TBMDLRN*  S«*.  IBlBvRO  ■ 


Gives  privacy  and  protection —  _ 

Screens  out  objectionable  views.  | 

Provides  Indoor  privacy  outdoors  g 

Write  for  Booklet  &  Prices  m 


3  NEW  MODELS 


Alt  with  Reverse. 


AMIRICIl't  filUit  ANO 

Most  ComfikXkf 

ARDEN  TRACTOR  UNI  !. 


2  NEW  MODELS 

8  h.p.  Gard'n  Mast’r 
6  ti.p.  Gard'n  Mast'r, 
Jr. 

Afritc  for  literature 


IIKiaX  niul  d'lKOSSKX 


Set  y«ur 

dealer 

today 


eO  V/Oj?/C 


Write  for 
FREE 
O  literature 


ROTO  SALT 


Cwnpiestd 
10  Ik  BIseks 
ndk 

fiiAa  mukrais 


Better  Health  ond  Production 
^  for  AM  Your  livestock 


Aba  » 

FLAIR.  . . 
lOOinOa 
SUlPIMBZtB 


Roto  Salt  Co.,  BoxO,  Union  Sprints,  N.Y. 


5.  ZiTO  thf  scale  by  turning  the  face. 

6.  Place  the  pan  on  the  stove  and  heat  until 
the  watt  r  Itoils  out  of  the  oil  (2}3°F).  Occa¬ 
sionally  durim:  this  time  the  sample  should  be 
cheekt  d  to  make  certain  it  is  covered  by  oil. 
With  some  experience  it  is  jxissible  to  judge 
when  the  riiiht  temperature  is  rea«  hi  d  by  the 
number  of  bubbles  in  the  oil. 

7.  Remove  the  pan  from  the  stove  and  weigh 
it.  The  loss  of  weight  multiplied  !>>  two  is  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  th«-  sample. 

8.  Strain  the  oil  through  the  sieve  into  the 
coffee  can.  It  can  be  used  again:  small  pieces 
of  hay  nunaining  in  it  will  not  .dfect  the  results. 

The  results  of  this  test  have  Ijr  en  found  to  be 
accurate  to  within  »wo  per  cent. 


50  pages  of  proFileble 
suggestions  end 
interesting  pictures  on 
selecting,  breeding, 
fitting  end  showing 
Angus  .  .  .  ebsolutely 
free  to  you.  Asl  for 
"Cettle  Raising  at  Its 
Best."  Put  your  name 
and  address  on  a  card 
and  send  now  to 


AMERICAN  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO  t.  ILLINOIS 
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THi:  ONION  DIKS 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

([uii  k  ha  i  d  t  i  ost  will  yellow  the  stalk  but 
not  kill  the  bulb.  .Vbout  one  plant  in  30 
esea[jes  beeause  it  is  stronsjiT. 

The  third  spray  comes  in  Sprinij  of 
1934  and  is  ajffain  exactly  the  same  it  the 
held  is  goin"  to  warden  truck,  soybeans  oi 
spring  oats.  (4ne  or  two  sprayings  are  a 
waste  of  money,  because  in  3  years  the 
garlic  is  back  as  strong  as  ever,  'rhree 
sprays  do  the  trick.  If  a  legume  siu  h  as  soy¬ 
beans  follows  the  third  spray,  wait  five 
weeks  after  spraying  before  planting.  .And. 
of  course,  the  ground  must  be  broken  when 
crops  follow  4  to  3  weeks  alter  using  3 
quarts  of  2.  4-1)  to  the  acre. 

Jat  k  l)a\  is.  custom  farm  sprayt'r  ol 
Indianapolis  says:  “They  never  tall  for 
me  unless  they’ve  got  garlic  bad.  I  handh' 
the  garlic  three  times,  but  I  put  in  an 
extra  treatment.  30  days  after  the  Hrst 
spring  spraying  in  very  bad  infestations. 
This  mak«'s  it  t(K»  late  to  put  in  corn  unless 
for  silage.” 

Will  2, 4-1)  hurt  grain?  If  a  held 
spraved  twice  in  1933  is  seeded  to  small 
grain  in  October  of  1933,  can  it  be 
treated  for  garlic  in  Spring  of  1934?  Ves. 
However,  the  mix  is  difTerent:  Instead  ol 
3  quarts  of  2.  4-1).  use  1  pint  to  the  ai  re. 
If  you  use  1 '/^  pints,  you  will  kill  the  last 
of  the  small  fry  “side  sets”  and  there  will 
also  be  some'  grain  damage.  Don’t  use 
diesel  oil  because  it  is  toxic  in  the  neces- 
saiy  Cjuantities  on  grain  crops:  but  use  the 
sanu-  6  ounces  of  sticker-spreader.  The 
water  remains  at  10  gallons  to  the  acre. 

The  big  problem  of  using  2, 4-D  in 
grains  occurs  when  grain  is  seeded  with 
legumes.  Clover  and  alfalfa  are  killed 
by  just  a  whilT  of  2,  4-D.  But  grasses  like 
orchard,  brome,  fescue,  timothy  and  rye 
will  live  under  a  dose  of  one  pint  to  the 
acre  e\ cn  when  they  are  young. 

Die.sel  oil  helps  make  2, 4-D  stick  but 
spraying  oil  on  growing  crops  has  a  toxic 
efTect.  Therefore,  diesel  oil  is  used  with 
2,  4-D  when  the  onions  are  on  non-crop 
ground  such  as  corn  stubble.  Since  oil  and 
water  don’t  mix,  the  spray  solution  must 
be  agitated  when  oil  is  used,  and.  if  the 
amount  of  oil  in  the  solution  is  over  5 
gallons  to  the  100  gallons  of  solution,  an 
end-over-end  constant  agitation  is  needed 
to  keep  the  oil  and  water  mixed. 

The  usual  amount  of  water  used  to  the 
acre  is  10  gallons;  to  which  is  added 
2,  4-D.  sticker  spreader,  and  diesel  oil.  As 
much  as  20  gallons  of  water  to  the  acre  is 
used  when  foliage  is  heavy  but  only  the 
water  varies  in  Cjuantity. 

The  Cost  of  Garlic 

.All  wheat  sold  to  mills,  regardless  of 
smell,  is  checked  for  garlic.  The  check  is 
made  by  count  of  the  individual  garlic 
pods  in  1000  grams  of  wheat.  A  sample  of 
wheat  is  taken  from  a  load.  This  sample, 
usuallv  alK)ut  2 '/a  Cjuarts,  Is  cut  down  to 
1 .000  grams  which  equals  about  1  '/8  quarts. 
This  nu-asure  of  grain  is  spread  out  and 


HAHN 

HI-BOY 

THE  HIGH-CLEARANCE  MACHINE 
DESIGNED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 

CHECK  THESE  FEATURES 

Rigid  tubular  from*  ruinforcud  at  all 
poiiita  of  strain  •  7V^  hp.  angina  pro- 
vidos  ampla  powar  for  propalling  unit 
and  eparating  tha  ruggad  Hahn  Pump 
■  Boom  it  odjustabla  from  24"  to  96" 
in  hoight,  ground  cloaranco  68"  *  All 
controls  ora  locatad  within  ooty  roach 
df  oparator  •  Light  in  waight,  fool¬ 
proof  in  construction  *  No  waiting  for 
windstill  days,  nocotsary  for  aoriol  ap¬ 
plication. 


.America’s  first 
and  foremost  machine  designed 
exclusively  for  spraying,  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy  pro¬ 
vides  POSITIV’E  weed  and  insect  control  for 
all  growing  crops  at  any  stage:  Spray  com  for 
late  weeds;  for  second  brood  corn  borer;  spray¬ 
ing  of  sweet  corn  for  corn  ear  worm  control  —  a 
Hi-Boy  first  unmatched  by  any  other  method. 
Cotton  farmers  report  that  with  the  Hi-Boy  they 
spray  or  dust  many  more  acres  per  day  than  with 
other  ground  equipment,  excellent  results  on 
large  cotton  without  damage  to  bolls,  and  use  for 
w'eed  spraying  and  defoliation  of  cotton.  Increase 
your  yields  and  profits  with  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy! 


(i(led.(nAe^c9Kiy 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


TO  YOU  THAT  THE  MOST  AND  BEST  HAD  NOT  YET  BEEN  DONE! 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  —  You  can  accurafaly  plan  your  acras  and  hours  and  sura 
rasu/fs  for  any  kind  of  discing  task.  No  moro  undar-cutting,  ovor-cutting,  bogging 
down  or  delays  that  you  can't  afford  to  have.  You'll  do  n\ora  for  lass  effort,  less 
expanse  and  with  less  delay  than  you've  ever  dreamed  of. 


it  Combined  buth  and  bog  harrow  for  use  in  the 
iowth  .  .  .  level  cutting  tandem  disc  harrow  .  .  . 
western  type  horrow  .  ,  .  master  implement  for 
fast,  easy,  sure  pasture  renovation— all  this  in  one 
compoct  machine,  the  7  and  8-fool  MOSIl-DISC 

it  Has  all  the  toughness,  ruggedness  ond  amaxing 
elasti<-"give'’  that ,  has  been  welcomed  the 
country  over  by  our  farm  friends  in  the  large 
MOBIL-DISC. 

it  Has  complete  utility  and  transportability  through 
the  use  of  hydraulk-controlled,  rubber-tired 
wheels. 

it  Has  complete  adaptability  to  single-acting 
cylinder  because  of  new,  built-in  depth  control  ~- 


SIND  FOR  COMfLETI  DETAILS  ON  THIS 
MONEY,  TIME  AND  LABOR  SAVIHC  MOBIL-DISC 


mokes  single-acting  cylinders  completely  satis¬ 
factory  and  easy  to  use. 

it  For  the  north,  midwest  and  west,  it  has  a  special 
gang  arrangement  that  fulfills  every  need. 
it  For  the  south  and  east,  it  has  better  blade 
spacings  —  better  blade  diameter— better  blade 
concavities  —  better  cutting  angles  to  do  oH  the 
things  that  have  been  done  singly  by  mony 
machines,  but  have  never  been  done  for  yov 
by  one  machine. 

Sk  Has  3-yeor  guaronteed  “Indestructo"  bearings 
—  plus  all  the  other  outstanding  features  of  the 
larger  MOBIL-DISC 

^  iltm  ^aoil  *todeu^l 
FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Oopt.  A,  Mansfitld,  0. 

IMPORTANT 

MOBIL  DISC  MUST  BE  GOOD!  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  copy  its  outstand¬ 
ing  superiority  and  success.  Anyone  can  copy 
outward  appearances,  but  no  one  can  copy  that 
which  is  within  .  .  .  the  know-how  of  esperlence, 
and  not  guesswork.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  claims 
.  .  .  make  sure  it's  a  Farm  Tools.  Inc.  Roderick 
lean  MOBIL-DISC  before  you  buy. 
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BERRY'S 


dentrojinc  •  non-Om-Cc«t«^l 
Ladino  teed  This  once 
hi^atthy  Mwl  will  richer  pn>- 
dut-t*  a  plant 


ALFALFA 

M%  Mara  PlanU 

In  above  cTf>winc  tnt.  Gnv 
<'oated  brand  Alfalfa  fat 
ricbt)  made  5f(*«  more 
planU  than  non-Gro-Toated 
fMher  (raaM*s  hate  shown  up 
to  lNCKfc:AI»K 


LONOCR  MOOTS 

Above  left,  smalt  root 
cfowtb  from  unprotected 
<v>m.  Ricbt.  3  tiroes  more 
and  loncer  roots  oti  Gro* 
Coated  brand  com. 


50eet  Vet^eS9fiment 
Teatiii^  am^ 

Thouaofu^ 


GRO-COATED.  the  Krratr^t  iiaiiir  in  farm 
sreds.  Actual  tests  shos»  GRO-COATED 
Brand  seeds  produced  up  to  2'  i  times  as  many 
sturdy,  vigorous  plants  as  non-Gro-C-oated  seed. 
Gro-C^oated  brand  seeds  are  prelected  aitainsi  seed 
destroying  organism-s  by  exclusive  “built-in"  fortiiiila 
of  several  fungicides,  plus  root  stimulator  designed  to 
give  the  young  plants  a  belter  start. 

The  lovsa  State  Experiment  Station  recommends  treat¬ 
ing  all  seeds  for  belter  stands  of  healthier  plants! 
Read  all  about  Gro-Coated  brand  in  the  big-colorful 
BERRV-.American  FREE  l!f53  Seed  Guide — from  the 
largest  direct-selling  farm  seed  headquarters  in  the 
nation. 

\sls  for  our  Free  Samples  of  anv  Gro-Cioaied  brand 
varieties  you  are  interested  in.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW! 

OUR  DIRECT-TO-YOU  PRICES  MEAN 

BIG  SAVINGS 

ON  BERRY'S  GRO-COATED  BRAND  SEEDS 


wmfA 

m 


Many  other  wonderful  values  like  altose  at  Berry's.  166 
varieties  and  grades  of  Berry's  Gro-Coated  brand  seed 
to  choose  from.  C^ompare  our  savings  and  quality  on 
Red  Clover;  Sweet,  .Alsike,  Mammoth,  l.adino  and 
Hubam  Clovers;  Timothy,  Brome  Grass.  Lespedeza, 
Rape,  Sweet  Sudan,  Kenland  Clover,  .Alta  Fescue,  Birds- 
fool  'Trefoil,  .Adam  Soybeans,  and  new  Certified  Clinton 
Selections,  Mo.  0-203,  Cherokee,  Nemaha  and  Shelby 
Seed  Oats;  Ranger,  Buffalo  and  other  Alfalfas  and 
many  others.  Complete  stocks  Cirasses.  Forages.  Clover 
and  Grass  Mixtures.  Top  yielding  Gro-Coated  Hybrid 
Corn.  Monev  back  guarantee  on  all  shipments.  M.AIL 
COUPON  TOD.AY! 


FREE 


BIG 


BERRY 
American 
CATALOG 


NiAvicii  rriiNot 

Clover  field  test:  Dsrfc  plots: 
thirk  Gro-Costed  growth 
L4^t :  non-Gro-Costed  hrsnd 
spots,  thill  snd  fuU  of 
,  foxt%U. 


AMERICAN  FIELD  SEED  CO.  (formerly  of  Chi¬ 
cago)  and  BERRY  SEED  C!0.  of  Cdarinda.  Iowa, 
have  now  merged,  permitting  us  to  offer  you  even 
better  service  than  Isefore.  DON'T  DEL.XY!  Get 
your  FREE  ropy  of  the  big.  new  C!onsolidated  1933 
BERRY-.Ameriran  Seed  (Catalog.  NOW,  all  in  one 
book!  Tell  us  what  field  and  grass  seed  you  are 
interested  in.  We  will  send  Free  Samples  for 
examination  and  testing.  Just  use  the  coupon 
Irelow,  or  write  card  or  letter.  Read  about  our 
sensational  GRO-CO.ATED  brand  PROTEC¬ 
TION.  .Also  about  our  newest  seed  varieties. 
Save  real  money  on  all  farm  seeds,  garden  and 
flower  seeds  and  nursery  stock. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW  .  FREE  23c 
pkt.  new  Wilt-Resistant  Tomato 
Seed  to  all  who  use  this  coupon. 

.Also  FREE  40  Glady.  blooming 
size,  with  farm  seed  orders  from 
Catalog!  HURRA'!  .Address  all 
mail  to  (Tarinda,  Iowa. 


FREE 

25e 

pkt. 

NEW 

Tomato 

Send 

Coupon 


Also  12  BERRY-Ameri- 
call  Rcrtail  Seed  Stores, 
Ohio.  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
LUt  in  catalog. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


I  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Box  4S,  Clorindo,  Iowa  | 
1  JMea-e  semi  me  your  19S3  BERRY-American  I 


JMea'>e  semi  me  your  19S3  BERRY>American 
Consolidated  Catalog  of  Cro>Coated  brand  Seed 
Bargains  and  Free  Sampler  as  indicated  lielow 
lalso  Kree  I'Wt.  of  Tomato  Seed*. 

Name 


FREE  SAMPLES 
'V 

AUiKe: 
Timothy  i 
Corn ;  . 


State 

Check  %%hich  l>elow. 

-MfaHa;  . 

Sweet: 

A-  ('loYer  Mixture: 

.  .  f)ats;  Others 


Write  others 
Ketl  Clover 
Timothy; 
Brome : 


BERRY  SEED  CO.  AS  CLARINDA.  IOWA 


the  garlit  pods  n  inoved  by  hand  and  tounted. 

l)(K  kagc  is  hgui'fd  on  green  gailie  pods  pods  whit  ii  still 
retain  a  material  part  of  their  moisture  j.  When  pods  have  dried 
out  it  takes  3  dry  pods  to  equal  1  green  pod.  I  hat  is,  wheic  6 
green  garlic  pods  per  1.000  grams  of  wheat  docks  the  wheat  3t 
a  bushel,  it  would  take  18  dry  garlic  pods  per  1,000  grams  tt) 
dock  the  wheat  the  same  amount. 

Two  to  six  pods  in  1.000  grams  is  called  “light  garlit  ky. 
Over  6  pods  per  1.000  grams  wheat  is  called  “garlicky.”  I  wo  to 
si.x  pods  per  1,000  grams  ol  wheat  eau.se  a  3e  a  bushel  doi  kage: 
seven  to  twelve  pods  cost  the  farmer  5  cents:  160  to  170  pods 
result  in  a  20(-  dockage. 

With  land  vielding  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  a  dockage 
of  20  cents  a  bushel  amounts  to  $6  the  acre  lost  to  garlic.  1  his 
is  about  the  break-even  point,  counting  labor,  when  it  is  profi¬ 
table  to  spray  the  wheat  in  order  to  retard  the  garlic  so  it  will 
not  seed.  For  this  purpose,  use  1  pint  to  the  acre  with  10  gallons 
of  water  and  no  oil.  Sprav  before  the  wheat  stools  out.  1  he  garlic 
need  be  no  higher  than  an  inch  or  two:  just  so  it  has  broken 
ground.  The  advantage  in  killing  garlic  in  wheat  is  not  only  in 
preventing  dockage  on  wheat  sold  to  a  mill,  but  also  this  prevents 
the  green  garlic  pods  from  forming  and  being  combined  into  the 
wheat  which  is  then  "heated  up”  and  turns  mouldy  if  stored 
for  cattle  feed. 

Killing  Garlic  in  Pasture 

This  is  the  tough  one.  It  can’t  be  done  without  changing  crops 
or  letting  the  field  lie  fallow.  If  the  field  is  to  lie  fallow,  and  its 
crop  wasted  for  a  year,  follow  the  three  time  procedure  given 
previously.  On  pasture  hillsides  where  corn  can’t  be  put  in,  this 
might  be  neeessai-A.  On  Ie\el  pasture,  after  the  first  Spring  spray¬ 
ing.  wait  3  to  4  weeks  and  then  put  the  field  into  corn  as  usual. 
Then,  in  autumn,  after  harvest,  again  spray  the  same  way,  and 
again  do  the  same  job  the  following  Spring.  This  leaves  the 
problem  of  getting  the  field  back  into  a  new  pasture.  Wait  a 
full  weeks  after  the  spring  spraying  as  2.4-1)  is  rough  on 
legumes.  Then,  after  breaking  ground  and  discing,  put  in  3 
pounds  of  brome  and  1  of  orchard  grass.  Seed  by  hand  as  these 
seeds  won’t  go  evenlv  through  a  drill.  Follow  the  same  day  or 
the  next  day  with  5  peeks  of  Spring  oats  to  the  acre,  plus  4 
pounds  of  alfalfa.  1  pound  red  clover,  /a  pound  ladino.  1  pound 
yellow  clover.  2  pounds  Kentucky  fescue,  2  pounds  timothy.  It 
is  imperative  that  this  be  fertilized,  while  b<'ing  seeded,  with  400 
to  .500  lbs.  the  acre  of  the  elements  lacking  in  the  soil.  Nitrogen 
ran  usually  be  eliminated  as  it  might  lodge  the  oats.  Ih-eause  this 
seeding  will  go  in  late,  you  want  to  protect  the  pasture  from  a 
late  Spring  drought.  Without  a  very  heavy  fi'rtilizer  application, 
it  will  fail.  The  oats,  due  to  the  late  planting,  will  serve  only  as 
a  nurse  crop  and  can  be  cut  for  oat  hay  in  July  or,  if  they  are 
heavy  enough,  for  grass  silage  in  June.  The  pasture  should  be 
trimmed  for  weeds  in  .\ugust  to  reduce  weed  seeding  and  pas¬ 
tured  with  one  light  animal  to  the  acre  in  September,  if  there 
was  an  .August  rain.  Next  Spring,  the  pasture  should  get  half 
the  fertilizer  application  it  received  the  previous  Spring.  The 
brome  and  orchard  grass  will  rush  up  and  must  b<'  mowed  at  10 
to  12  inches  high  or  they  will  smother  out  the  legumes.  This  is 
hard  to  remember  and  easy  to  put  off  be(  ause  the  field  will  look 
so  strong.  If  mowed  bark  to  5  inches  high,  the  smaller  legumes 
wi  II  hold  th  eir  own  and  the  pasture  will  be  good  for  4  years  of 
4  tons  of  dry  hay  to  the  acre,  free  of  garlic.  This  pasture  pro¬ 
gram  works  in  the  Central  and  east  Central  United  States;  other 
areas  require  different  seedings. 

Some  2,  4-D  Disadvantages 

2.4-D  is  a  reddish  or  brown  liquid  that  is  best  not  handled  in 
the  raw  as  it  irritates  some  skins.  It  comes  in  two  solutions:  one 
known  as  amine  and  the  other  as  ester.  The  amine  is  less  inclined 
to  drift.  It  won’t  travel  as  readily  by  fumes  to  other  fields.  When 
used  in  high  ronrentrations,  such  as  three  quarts  to  the  a(  re. 
the  fumes  of  2.  4-D  are  injurious  to  elose-by  fruit  trees,  vegetables 
and  flowers,  and  may  reach  out  as  far  as  .50  yards. 

Most  ester  solutions  of  2,  4-D  contain  less  poundage  of 
2,  4-niehlorophenoxyaretie  acid  but  growing  plants  absorb  it  het- 
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trr.  It  losts  a  little  more,  and  also  drifts  a 
hit  more  because  it  is  more  volatile.  Among 
( ustom  farm  sprayers  there  is  no  uniform¬ 
ity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  amine  or 
the  ester  carrier  is  preferred.  W  hen  spray¬ 
ing  grain,  diesel  oil  may  not  be  used  in 
the  mi.\,  because  it  retards  or  kills  grass. 
I'hus,  the  ester  solution  of  2,  4-1)  is  .some¬ 
times  used  to  retard  wild  garlic  seeding  in 
grain  fields  because  it  is  oily  in  texture, 
and.  to  that  extent  a  substitute  for  diesel 
oil.  When  using  ester  2.  4-1)  solutions,  the 
pints  per  acre  are  the  same  as  for  amiiu- 
e\’en  though  the  acid  weight  is  less  than 
3.5  lbs.  per  gallon.  (See  footnote  page  39. ) 

Many  a  cure  is  as  rough  as  the  illness 
and  2,  4-D  is  no  exception.  While  liquid 
nitrogen  is  the  worst  enemy  of  sprayers 
due  to  corrosion  when  not  properly 
cleaned,  2,4-1)  is  harmful  to  the  .sprayer 
only  because  a  small  residue  of  it  may 
bolix  up  the  next  spray  operation.  After 
using  2,  4-1)  in  the  sprayer,  flush  it  out 
with  clean  water  and  a  detergent  soap  like 
V’el  or  Tide.  For  winter  storage  the  booms 
should  be  filled  with  used  motor  oil. 

Your  neighbor  won’t  complain  if  you 
lime  your  field  and  a  ton  of  it  drifts  onto 
his  acres;  but  if  your  2,  4-D  drifts  on  his 
legumes  he  will  scream. 

The  latest  thought  in  using  2,  4-D  is  to 
add  a  quart  of  liquid  nitrogi-n  such  as  Bar¬ 
rett’s  Solution  32  to  the  100  gallons  of 
spray  which  makes  the  garlic  pop  right  up. 
to  help  the  2.  4-D  break  its  hearts  faster. 


SOUTHERN  FARMS 

The  best  opportunity  to  combine 

YOUR  CAPITAL 

li'ith  Experienced  Management  for 

CAPITAL  GAINS 

Complete  Service  For  Farm  Owners  ■. 

Farmcraft  Associates,  Inc. 

Americas,  Georgia 


BUaPCE  SEEDS  CROW 


CATALOG 

>  All  the  famouti  Burpee 
I  Hybriil  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  I'ih  pajfes 
den  information:  hundreils  of  pietures 
many  in  color.  Money-savintr  specials. 
The  leailinir  American  seed  cataloir! 


•Boy 

Enjoy  the  biiTKeHt  smooth,  round,  scarlet-red 
you  ever  saw!  Luscious,  thick-meated 
fruits,  so  heavy  they  often  weiirh  over  1  lb.  each. 
Une<iualled  for  the  garden,  wins  prizes  at  the 
fairs,  always  brinirs  hifthest  prices. 

Becau.se  they  are  Hybrids,  plants  irrow  faster, 
sturdier,  bear  heavier,  and  for  a  longer 
They  set  more  fruits  even  in  bad  weather. 
SPECIAL  —  For  a  limited  time  only,  we'll  mail  you 
10  S*«ds  FREE— send  stamp  for  postafre.  Or. 
have  mure  plants.  TO  Seeds  postpaid  for  only  $1. 
EXTRA  SPECIAL— Hybrid  Tomato  Garden;  Giant  Bitt  Boy  Hybrids, 
famous  Burpee  Hybrids  and  also  the  extra-early  Burp^ana  Hybrids. 
AN  3  Plits.,  value  tl.30.  farSl.i^nd  dollar  billi  at  oorrUk. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

3t7  BurpM  BidUinE— at  nearrtit  city: 

PhiladelphU  32,  Pa.  or  Clinton,  Iowa  or  Rhrorsido.  CalHoniia 


What!  Barns  for  Sea  Cows? 


Probably  you’ll  never  add  sea  cows 
to  your  herd,  but  remember  ...  a 
single  dairy  cow  gives  off  over  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  moisture  as  vapor  every  day. 
That’s  why  it’s  good  to  know  Rilco 
uses  waterproof  resorcinol  glue  in 
the  precision  manufacture  of  lami¬ 
nated  barn  and  utility  rafters.  Even 
under  water  this  glue  remains  strong 
and  absolutely  waterproof. 

And  Rilco  gives  you  this  important 


quality  feature  at  wo  increase  in  price! 
Look  for  ’’Exterior”  and  "Rilco” 
marked  on  every  rafter.  You’ll  then 
be  certain  of  getting  the  finest  Douglas 
Fir  permanently  bonded  with  water- 
proof  glue  into  an  engineered  one- 
piece  structural  member. 

There’s  a  Rilco  rafter  for  every 
type  and  size  farm  building.  Get 
money-saving  details  from  your  lum¬ 
ber  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature. 


TYPE  1  — Rafter  it  continuous  from  foundotion 
to  roof  ridge— four  times  stronger  than  nailed 
framing. 


TYPE  2— This  rafter  is  firmly  anchored  to  the 
joist  and  siM  of  the  haymow  floor.  No  posts  or 
broces  in  hoy  storage  space. 


TYPE  4 — like  type  2,  but  gives  you  more  hoy 
storage.  Frame  any  of  these  barns  in  less  than  o 
doy— rafters  ore  factory  cut  and  drilled. 


UTIIITY  BUILDING— Ideol  for  mochinery  stor¬ 
age  because  there  ore  no  posts  or  broces. 
Easily  adopted  for  dairy  or  feeding  born, 
poultry  and  hog  houses. 


RRODUCTS,  INC. 


2508  First  National  Bank  Building.  St.  Poul  I,  Minnesota 

•  Please  send  me  the  under-water  facts  about  Rilco 
Glued  Laminated  Rafters  for  □  barns  □  utility  buildings 

Same _ _ 


products,  inc. 


Address. 

City 


State. 


NEW  w€Uf>  ia  ^a/uft 


SOIL  TEST  OUTFIT 

Is  desiored  fo-  t‘-e  STalle' 
arc»e'.  It  co''i'3'ns  100  ‘ests 
<0''  e:z-  5  ''i-co'ta"*  soli 
eie'-£'fs  pi-s  ’iss.e  tCi^s  fo' 
N.>'a«e:.  f-c-p^-o'us  a'3  Po- 
P.  O.  B.  I 

Nc'»va  «.  OP'o  ...  • 

S’'ippe3  s'a  Railway  Eip'-ess. 
Sol-tlon  'eplacerents  a-e 
available. 

OTHER  COMMERCIAL 
SIMPLEX  SOIL 
TESTS  OUTFITS 

The  Co~"olete  Si—plex  Soil 
Test  Outfit  $<3. 

The  Jun'c  Simple*  Soil  Test 
Outfit  S2e. 

F.  O.  B.  No'walk  OSo 

ShipptHj  via  H.tllwav  Kxpri*o*> 


The  accurate  way  of  determining 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Since  all  crops  require  food  for  ade¬ 
quate  growth  and  production  the 
Simplex  method  of  soil  testing  enables 
the  farmer  to  obtain  maximum  crop 
yields  at  a  minimum  cost  through  the 
use  of  a  fertilizing  program  based  on 
the  actual  soil  needs. 

Write  for  descriptive  literoture 

THE  EDWARDS  LABORATDRY 

P.  O.  BOX  318>D  •  NORWALK.  OHIO 


•  For  Reducing  Crop  Risks 

•  For  Cutting  Soil  Losses 

•  For  Boosting  Legume  Yields 

For  more  than  50  years,  more  farmers 
have  used  NITRAGIN  than  any  other 
inoculant.  They^>u>  it  with  confidence 
because  they  know  from  experience 
NITRAGIN  gets  results.  Remind  your 
dealer  you  want' the  inoculant  in  the 
orange-colored  can. 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  INC.  *  3267  W.  Custer  St.,  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 


of  MOUNTAIN-GROWN 
NURSERY  STOCK 


LATEST  FRUITS. 
BERRIES,  FLOWERS 

New  varieties  produced  by  foremost  experi¬ 
ment  sutions  to  sell  it  higher  market  prices, 
yield  heavier.  Fruits  that  ship,  and  keep 
better,  can  better.  Any  kind  of  tree,  vine, 
plant  or  bush  at  a  big  saving. 

RUGGED  MOUNTAIN 
LIVABILITY  &  QUICK  GROWTH 

We’re  loceted  on  the  tip*top  of  the  Ozark  Mououins. 
Our  climate  is  more  like  that  of  North  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Nebraska.  Brisk  mountain  climate  and  rich  soil  combine 
to  produce  trees,  vines,  bushes  and  plants  with  amazing 
vigor  and  growTh.  Satisfied  customers  from  Oregon  to 
Florida.  Maine  to  California. 

Our  Fanout 
GROWER’S  GRIDE 

Helpful  to  experts  as  wrell  as  beginners. 

A  wrealth  of  useful  information.  A  val¬ 
uable  instructive  growring  manual  for 
every  farm.  Write  for  yours  today  — 
a  card  will  do. 


Small  down  payment 
booki  order.  Easy  terms 
on  balance. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

Our  stock  must  meet  our 
description,  or  money 
refunded! 


BENTON  COUNTY  NURSERY  CO. 

I0X85S  I08EIS.  All. 


MISTI.KTOE 

(C.ontinued  from  pfiae  87) 

To  the  fanner  who  set  s  niivtletoi  as  a  potential 
flop,  the  tjuestion  is  not  Iiou  tt)  kill  it.  I)iit  how 
to  cultivate  it. 

“We  tan  mow  mistletoe  with  ease  here  in 
Florida.”  says  R.  K.  Pinnt  11  who.  with  hi^  Mins, 
has  a  uholfsa-le  florist  lirni  in  Tampa.  “Hut  the 
plant  is  worth  little  for  sale  to  the  trade  het  aiise  it 
mildews  and  spoils  nipidly  aftt  r  t  uttine.  Mistletoe 
lea\fs  take  up  moisture  from  the  air  as  well  as 
from  the  host,  and  if  it’s  mown  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  "reat  deal  of  rainfall  it  het  (lines  hea\  y 
with  water  and  withstands  shippinii  po*niy.  That’s 
w  hy  we  "o  to  the  farms  and  rant  lies  in  West 
Texas  for  all  of  the  mistletoe  wt  now  sell.”  he 
says.  “Mistlt  toe  mown  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
remons  ot  the  Southwt  st--T('\as.  Oklahoma.  .Sew 
Mexit  o  and  .\rizona — is  a  yood  all-around  plant 
for  market.  It  doesn’t  ha\f  a  hiiih  moisture  ton- 
tent.  it  berries  out  at  the  proper  time,  and  holds 
up  wt  ll  undei  t  iittini:  and  shipping.” 

Mistletoe  is  n  ally  an  ideal  crop.  Pinnell  beliexes. 
bet  .uise  it  isn’t  net  t  ssary.  in  most  <  ases.  e\  t  n  to 
take  tare  of  the  propacation  of  the  plant,  “^’ears 
am*  "f  tried  planting  mistletoe  w  hit  h  can  he 
done  easily.”  he  says,  “in  an  area  where  there  was 
little  mowina  at  the  time.  This  was  done  simply 
by  dropping  a  fully  ripe  seed  iiito  the  fork  of 
braiK  lies,  or  plaeinti  it  under  the  hark  of  the  trees. 
The  results  were  t|uite  satisfactory,  hut  an  un- 
ne(  (■'>'arv  expense  because  Mother  Nature,  assisted 
by  the  birds,  did  a  better  job  and  sent  no  bill.” 

Mistletoe  starts  to  beriy  out  in  late  summer:  the 
berries  at  that  time  are  small  and  "leeii  in  color. 
"Fliev  tuin  i\ or\ -(olored  in  Noxember.  Hv  the 
middle  of  November  the  berries  are  usuallv  fully 
ripe  and  xvaxv  lookimr  xvith  a  stii  kx  pulp  inside, 
and  the  plant  is  ready  for  market. 

“We  nexcr  cut  mistletoe  in  advance  of  a  sbip- 
pinsi  date.”  Pinnell  says.  “.\1I  the  xxoik  from  Cath¬ 
erine  to  shippinc  for  a  partic  ular  order  is  done  in 
one  day.  This  xvestern  mistletoe,  all  (onditions 
beinc  richt.  xvill  keep  for  several  weeks  alter  it  is 
Cathered.” 

Freezinc  weather  and  heaxy  sleet  haxe  little 
efle(  t  on  mistletoe  ci'T>"inc  in  its  natixo  Soutli- 
xvestein  habitat,  xvhile  a  heaxy  Ireeze  xvouid  kill 
Florida  mistletoe  because  of  the  xvater  (ontent. 
The  same  mistletoe,  hoxvex  er.  is  quic  kly  reduced 
to  a  pulpy  mass  if  frozen  after  euttinc. 

“We  delix'er  ours  to  the  express  office  marked 
‘Perishable’  and  it’s  up  to  them  to  protec  t  it  in 
transit.”  Pinnell  says. 

For  harxe-stinc  and  shippinc  durinc  the  holiday 
rush,  a  force  of  thirty  to  fifty  xx  orkers  is  m  eded. 
Harxestinc  is  done  xvith  trucks  and  hooks  attached 
to  poles.  The  pic  kers  drixe  under  the  tree  s  on  the 
ranc  hc‘s  from  xvhic  h  the  mistletoe  is  boucht.  pull 
the  bunc  hes  ol  mistletoe  off  xxitli  the  licMiks.  As  a 
Ceneral  rule  the  entire  bunch  comes  oO  at  a 
slicht  tuc- 

.\s  the  c  lumps  of  ciwnen  are  hroucht  in  by  the 
pic  kers.  they  must  be  c  idled,  sorted,  ciaded  and 
broken  up.  Fhe  stems  are  suappe-d  oil  the  main 
bcxly  of  the  plant  and  the  stalky  stems  xvith  no 
berries  are  thrown  out  as  are  those  with  xelloxved 
leax  es  and  unripe  berries.  1  he  c  ulled  portions  of 
the  bunc  lies  approximate  about  .)0  per  cent  cef  the 
load  delixcred  by  the  field  c  rexv. 

“Tonnace  varies  eac  h  yc*ar.  of  course.”  he  c  on¬ 
tinues.  “Our  peak  yeai.  as  1  rcinember,  xvas 
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pouncls.  all  shipiJcd  bctuitn  No- 
xciiilx  r  17  and  Dcceinbfr  20.” 

'I'lic  gici-iu-iy  is  pac  ked  in  bushel  bas¬ 
kets  of  15  pounds,  in  cardboard  cartons 
holding  25  pounds,  and  in  erates  of  100 
pounds.  Indix  idual  pac  ks  of  pound  arc- 
put  up  in  cellophane  bags.  Some  dc-alers 
will  prepare  5  and  10  pound  cartons,  also. 

‘‘Prices  vary,  too,  according  to  the- 
cjuantities  ordered,”  Pinnell  says.  ‘“Last 
yc-ar  our  price  avc-raged  around  40  cc-nts 
a  pound.  This  price  includc-d  all  the 
opeiations  connc-ctc-d  with  filling  the  order 
— purchase-  of  plants  from  the  ranchc-rs. 
grading,  sorting,  pac  king,  cost  of  c  ontain¬ 
ers,  and  labor.” 

The  .Mistletoe  King 

Take  \V.  E.  Thies  of  Gc-orgetown. 
Tc-xas.  This  Tc-.xan’s  primary  business  is 
sc-c ond-hand  furniture,  but  his  sideline-  of 
sc-lling  mistletoe-  during  the  holiday  season 
has  c-arned  him  the  title  of  ‘‘Mistlc-toc 
King”  in  the  arc-a.  His  opc-ration  is  on  a 
small  scale,  comparatively,  and  might 
well  be  followed  by  anyone  in  an  arc-a 
where  there  is  a  good  stand  of  mistletoe. 

In  his  business,  as  in  Pinnell’s,  there-  is 
no  “growing”  of  mistletoe.  He  lets  thc- 
mc-st|uites  and  the  mild  winter  wc-athc  r 
handle  that  end  of  the  job.  He  is  thc- 
middle  man  in  the  opc-ration  and  simply 
markets  the  plant.  This  commc-rcial  mar¬ 
keting  bc-gins  when  Thic-s  sends  out  the 
word  that  he  is  ready  to  buy. 

\Vhen  the  mistletoe  starts  coming  in 
to  the  store,  Thies  and  his  helpers  sort 
it  carefully,  buying  only  those  plants  of 
good  color  which  are  well  be  rried  for  5 
cents  a  pound.  This  he  sells  for  25  cents 
a  pound,  FOB.  Gc-orgetown.  It  is  shipped 
in  collapsible  10-pound  and  20-pound 
cardboard  boxes,  mostly  by  express  and 
air  express.  Most  of  his  orders  are  brought 
in  by  double  postcard  advertising  to  previ¬ 
ous  customers  and  a  small  amount  of  trade- 
journal  advertising. 

The  beauty  of  the  job  as  Thies  sees 
it  is  that  he  grosses  about  $5,000  a  year 
without  stepping  outside  his  furniture- 
store,  except  to  haul  the  boxes  of  mistle¬ 
toe  to  the  express  office  in  his  pickup.  Thc- 
only  overhead  involved  in  the  opc-ration 
is  the  help  of  two  or  three  graders  and 
packers  during  Novembe-r  and  Dec  embe-r. 
the  shipping  boxes,  and  the  advertising. 

His  main  concern,  Thies  .says,  is  no 
dilh-rcnt  than  that  of  any  other  man  witli 
a  crop  on  his  hands — whether  or  not  it 
will  be-  a  good  one.  Like  most  Tc-xan^ 
this  year,  he’s  a  little  pessimistic,  and  with 
gcx>d  reason.  After  four  years  of  drouth 
c-ven  parasitic  plants  such  as  mistletoe  arc¬ 
withering  on  the  limb. 

But  withered  or  not.  a  sprig  of  mistle¬ 
toe  will  probably  be-  on  hand  this  holiday- 
season  to  put  the  “kiss”  in  “Kissmas” — as 
Thii-s*  motto  dc-clarc-s  it  will  do^ — and  to 
help  shake  many  a  bachc-lor’s  resolve. 


AN  INNIGATION  SYSTEM 


MARLOW  "WATER  WIZARD" 

Sprinkler  Irrigation  PUMPS 

When  you're  picking  the  heart  of  your  irrigation  system, 
remember  Marlow  pumps  can't  be  beat  for  features,  efficiency 
or  long  life. 

Marlows  mean  dependable  irrigation  —  and  Marlows  have 
many  extra  year-round  uses  on  the  farm,  too.  Gasoline  and 
Diesel  engine,  electric  motor  and  belt-driven  models. 

For  help  with  your  irrigation  problem,  write  to  Engineering 
Dept.,  Marlow  Pumps,  249  Greenwood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


MARLOW  PUMPS 


249  GREENWOOD  AVENUE 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Leading  Manufacturer  of  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 


SPRAYERS  -DUSTERS 


Models  and  sizes  to  meet  all  acreage  and  pest  control  needs 


This  Hardie  Spanrite  one-side  row 
erV  boom,  36  ft.  long,  is 
trolled  for  ground  contour  and  clear¬ 
ance  Brings  new  speed  and  economy 
?o  big  acreage  pest  control  in  row  crop 
and  held. 


rhe  Hardie  row  crop  and  field 
duster  is  radically  different  ^d 
Far  more  efficient— saves  labo^ 
lime,  material.  Tractor  mounted 
and  trailer  models. 
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Hardie  builds  them  all — air 
blast  sprayers,  high  pressure 
sprayers,  Hardie  Blo-Spray  for 
converting  high  pressure 
sprayers  to  air  blast  sprayers, 
row  crop  sprayers,  advanced 
dusters,  specialized  sprayers  for 
weed,  brush  and  animal  pest 
control,*  general  utility  sprayers 
for  the  many  and  various  spray 
applications  required  today  on 
every  farm — all  in  their  most 
modern  forms.  Get  the  facts.  Use 
the  coupon. 


HARDIE 

PEST  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT/ 

- 
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SOlO  AND  SfIVICiD 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co...pany, 
Hudson,  Michigan. 

382  5  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  58,  Calif. 
1435  N.W.  Northrup  St.  Portland  9,  Ore. 
Please  send  catalog. 

Name _  „  _ 

Address _ _ 

City _ 


State. 


1  am  especially  interested  in. 


HIGH -LINE  FAILURES  WITH  DEPENDABLE 

KATOCl^kt 


EMERGENCY  GENERATORS 


FOR  TRACTOR  OR  ENGINE  DRIVE 
FROM  3500  TO  15,000  WATTS! 


A  Katoliqht  Emer¬ 
gency  Belt  Driven 
Generator  or  Electric 
Plant  is  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  many 
losses  it  may  save 
you! 


Keeps  your  brooders,  water  pumps,  oil  burners, 
freeiers,  lights,  feed  grinders  running  continuously. 
Be  prepared  ...  Install  Katollght  now. 

COMPLETE  POWER  UNITS 

KATOLIGHT  Power  Plants  available  with  Automatic 
Transfers,  Controls,  and  signal  eguipment  in  sixes 
to  47KVA  for  Hatcheries,  Lockers,  Creameries, 
Hospitals,  Homes. 

Dealers — Distributors  Inquiries  Invited! 


KA1O1J0HT  COBMBATION 


Box  491-' 89  Mankato,  Minnesota 
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■  ■  ■■■  Anhydrous  Ammonia 

K|  I  Ip  FERTILIZER 
EQUIPMENT 

I  Presenting  Something  NEW 

8  NITRO  SHOOTER  Universal 


Revolutionary  applicator 
applies  and  seals  ammonia  to 
10"  depth.  Fine  for  rank  and 
matted  pasture,  plowed  under  corn  stalks, 
etc.  Slices  turf,  shoots  In  nitrogen  and  seals  ■ 
the  surface.  ^ 

NITRO 
SHOOTER 

Junior 


100  gat.  tank  and  3  coiled  spring  applicators. 
Both  models  feature  the  famed  JOHN  BLUE 
Metering  Pump.  Accurate  and  long  lasting. 


We  also  feature  tractor  type  liquid  distiibu-  ■ 
tors  and  tractor  side  diessiiic  attachments  for  S 
solid  fertilizers  and  for  nitrogen  solutions.  ■ 


Dependable  Farm  Equipment  Since  1886 


I 


Send  For  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices 


JOHN  BLUE  CO.,  INC. 

Huntsville,  Ala. 


E.MERCzENCV  POWER 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


egg  capacity  a  potscr  failure  of  half  a  day 
or  longer  would  cost  us  around  $130,000. 
Fourteen  thousand  dollars  invested  against 
a  loss  of  this  kind  is  money  well  spent. 
Hoth  of  our  generators  have  automatic 
throw-on  switches  so  that  when  the  power 
fails  they  come  on  automatically.  When 
the  power  tomes  back  on  they  turn  oil 
automatically.” 

In  ease  you’re  interested  in  a  smaller 
generator,  let’s  take  a  look  at  'Fhoinas’ 
and  see  what  makes  it  work.  It  is  a  Win- 
|X)wer  6500-watt  generator  that  produces 
115/230  volts  of  60  cycle  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  when  operating  at  1800  revolutions 
jjer  minute. 

Alternating  current,  the  kind  used  prac¬ 
tically  cveiAwhere  except  in  the  ver\-  cen¬ 
ter  of  big  cities,  because  it  lan  be  carried 
long  distances  so  much  more  easily  and 
so  much  cheaper  than  direct  t  urirnt,  flows 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other 
at  regular  inter\als.  A  flow  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  is  called  an  alternation  and  two 
complete  alternations,  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  other,  are  called  a  cycle. 
The  number  of  cycles  per  second  of  a 
current  is  called  its  frequency  and  when 
we  speak  of  60  cycle  current  we  mean 
that  there  arc  60  of  those  cycles  per 
second.  This  is  the  standard  frequency  for 
most  electrical  currents. 

As  the  current  is  generated  by  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  an  armature  within  the  field  of  the 
generator,  it  is  verv'  important  that  the 
generator  be  run  at  just  the  right  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute.  The  Thomas’ 
generator  develops  its  6500  watts  of  60 
cycle  electricity  at  1800  r.p.m.  Since  it  is 
essential  that  this  speed  be  maintained 
constantly,  the  tractor  pulley  and  belt  must 
be  well  adjusted.  This  makes  it  net  essary 
for  the  operator  to  remember  his  formula 
for  detennining  pulley  speed. 

Wry  simply,  this  formula  says  that  the 
diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  times  its 
revolutions  per  minute  equals  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  driving  pulley  timi's  its 
R'volutions  per  minute.  For  example:  if 
the  generator  has  a  four  inch  pulley  and 
must  turn  1800  r.p.m.,  an  eight  inch  pulley- 
on  the  tractor  would  have  to  turn  900 
r.p.m.,  or  a  twelve  inch  pulley  would  have 
to  turn  600  r.p.m. 

The  Winpower  generator  oj  the  type 


Nrw  Hardy  Envli-h  walnut.  Carpathian 
strain.  Rapid  grower.  I>ear>  early,  verv 
productive,  Ireautilul  vhade  tree,  tihi- 
nc-.e  <T-e^tnut,  dwarf  fruit  trees,  Irerrie-. 

NEW  GRAPE 

New  disease  resi.tant  hardy  grapes.  .No 
spraying,  delirious  quality.  Everv  home 
owner  can  grow  them  easily.  .\lso  new 
SEKDLESS  Grape. 

All  Miller  Stock  gHorantced  to  grow. 
Color  Catalog  FREE 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

5A8  West  Lake  Rood,  Canondaigyo.  N.  Y. 


FASm 


CLEANER 

PLOWING 


Model  "E** 
with  new 
engineering 
features 


Only  LANTZ  mak«s  doubl«-blad«  coulters. 

They  Cut  and  Cover  More  Troth  than  any  single- 
blade  coulter  .  .  .  clean  plowing  once  over. 

Save  Man  Hourt  and  Time  ...  no  stopping  to 
clear  clogged  plow  . . .  and  you  can  plow  faster. 
Fight  Corn  Borert  .  .  .  Bury  stubble,  trash  and 
weeds  where  borers  hide  during  winter. 

Exelutive  Crott-Over  Scittor  Action  on  New 
Model  “B." 

Selection  of  14  different  sizes  and  types. 

Four  Timken  Bearingt  and  two  Neoprene  Grease 
Seals  on  every  Lantz  Coulter. 

More  for  Your  Money  than  in  any  other  make 

LANTZ  SICKLE  GRINDER 

Nothing  does  the  job  like  the  new 
Lantz . . .  grinds  sickle  bars  from  1  to 
7  feet  long  .  .  .  keeps  them  sharp, 
speeds  up  cutting  jobs.  One  man  op¬ 
erates  it.  Available  with  electric 
motor,  or  may  be  used  with  gasoline 
engine  in  field.  WrUt  for  literature 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Depf.  53,  Volparoito,  Indiono 


of  coulter. 


BOWSHER 

PORTABLE  and 
STATIONARY 
FEED  MILLS 


Give  You  FASTER 
LIVESTOCK  GAINS 

Don't  burn  Your  Corncobs! . . .  Turn  them  into 
profitable  Low-Cost  Roughage  with  a  BOWSHER 
MILL. . .  perfect  for  grinding  corncobs,  ear  corn, 
shucky  corn  and  shelled  corn,  giving  a  granular 
produa  WITHOUT  DUST. 

GREATEST 
IMPROVEMENT 
IN  GRINDER 
CONSTRUCTION 

TRIPLE  ACTION  •curs 
CRUSHES  •  GRINDS 

Cone  shaped  burrs,  two 
sets  of  knives  give  extra 
capacity  up  to  2  20 
per  hour. 


THE  ORIGINAL 
CONE  SHAPED  BURR 
FEED  GRINDER 


curs  EAR  OR  COSTS 
IN  HAir 

Hopper  adjustable  to  three  positions.  Spout 
swings  in  complete  circle,  saving  shoveling. 

MARES  FtKflCT  CORNCOB  POUITKY  lITTtR 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  .  .  .  Write  at  once  lot 
circular  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  Inc. 

415  S.  Wobstor  St.  •  South  Bond  21,  Ind. 
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Emergency  Power 
to  fit  your  farm 


that  Thomas  has  is  rquipptd  with  a  voltiiirtfi  that  i-nablcs  thr 
operator  to  cheek  on  its  output.  Low  voltage  will  burn  out  motors 
just  as  surely  as  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

Safety  Device 

The  most  important  point  to  remember  in  installing  an  enu-r- 
geney  generator  is  that  there  must  be  a  two-way  line  transfer 
i  ontrol  or  throw  switch  by  means  of  which  the  high  line  ( an  Jje 
disconnected  and  the  home-generated  current  thfpvvn  into  the 
farm  system.  Of  course,  you  wouldn’t  want  to  run  your  home 
made  current  through  the  meter  so  the  power  company  (T)uld 
bill  you  for  it;  but  more  important  than  that,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  there  be  no  possibility  of  eleetrieitv'  feeding  back 
over  the  company  lines  with  the  possibility  of  fatajjLyJnjiHirttjran 
unsuspecting  repairman.  It  is  just  as  necessary  that  upon  resump¬ 
tion  of  .service  on  the  company  lines  then*  be  no  possibility  ot 
the  current  being  fed  into  the  generator  to  burn  it  up. 

'The  recommended  type  of  installation  is  fully  illustrated  in 
the  diagram  on  page  63.  The  switch  shown  there  is  a  manually 
operated  double-throw  switch.  In  the  upper  position  the  current 
Mows  directly  from  the  company  lines  into  the  farm  system  and 
t  annot  reach  the  generator.  With  the  switch  in  the  lower  position 
th<-  power  from  the  generator  flows  into  the  farm  system  and 
( annot  go  through  the  meter  and  onto  the  high  line. 

What  Size? 

Determining  the  size  generator  best  suited  to  the  farm  is  a 
matter  that  depends  on  the  amount  of  equipment  one  might 
reasonably  expect  to  have  in  operation  during  an  emergency. 
Obviously,  the  only  way  you  could  hope  to  operate  on  a  “business 
as  usual”  scale  would  be  with  a  big  20  or  25  kw.  generator  that 
would  price  itself  right  out  of  consideration.  Tractor-driven 
models  are  usually  recommended  since  they  enable  the  farmer 
to  use  his  prime  mover  for  another  important  task  and  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a  sizeable  investment  in  another  engine.  Then, 
too,  the  tractor-driven  types  are  compact  and  comparatixely 
light — Thomas’  little  Winpower  weighs  less  than  300  pounds — 
and  can  be  carted  to  any  point  on  the  farm  to  furnish  power 
for  a  welder,  electrical  tools,  emergency  lights  or  any  other  job 
that  might  arise. 

Manufacturers  themselves  are  conservative  in  their  recom¬ 
mendations.  Kato  Engineering  Company  makes  emergency  gen- 
<-rators  ranging  up  to  15,000  watts  capacity.  Yet  Kato’s  sales 
manager,  Stanley  Neubert  says  “For  an  average  farm  using  a 
3  HP  motor,  we  recommend  a  5  KW,  115/230  volt,  alternating 
current,  60  cycle  generator.  This  is  sufficient  to  operate  the  motor 
and  still  allow  use  of  lights  or  stove.  Larger  farms  ha\ing  a  5  HP 
size  motor  will  need  a  10  KW  generator.  The  ideal  emerg«‘ncy 
installation  is  a  generator  that  will  handle  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  the  total  load  of  the  farm.” 

To  be  more  speeifle  in  estimating  your  requirements,  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  list  the  number  of  lights  and  the  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  you  find  most  essential  and  that  you  would  probably  have 
to  have  in  operation  simultaneously,  determine  their  wattag«' 
requirements  as  indicated  on  the  manufacturer’s  name  plate  or 
as  estimated  from  the  following  table,  and  the  total  thus  arrived 
at  will  be  your  guide  to  generator  size.  It  would  be  wise  to  add 
another  twenty-five  per  rent  to  your  requirements  to  provid«‘ 
a  reserve  margin. 

Here  are  the  wattage  requirements  of  the  more  common 
appliances: 

Incandescent  Lamp  Bulbs  .  7^2  and  up 

Fluorescent  Lighting  Tubes  10  to  40 

Radio  40  to  150 

flatiron  660  to  1000 

Toaster,  Percolator,  Waffle  Iron  .  450  to  660 

r.low  Heater  600  to  1000 

Hot  Plate  (per  burner)  660  to  1000 

Vacuum  Cleaner  200  to  275 

Sewing  Machine  100  to  150 

Storage  Tank  Water  Heater  .  1500  to  5000 

Electric  Range  .  6000  to  10,000 

Home  Freezer  400  to  1000 

Fan  25  to  50 

Electric  Drill  ('/>")  200  to  400 


NEW.  LOWEST-COST.  SSOO-WAH 
OMAN  Emergency  Electric  Plant 


Makes  your  farm  I 

"blackout”  proof!  I 

It’s  just  the  right  size  for  the  I 
average  farm,  and  it’s  priced 
$200.00  below  other  units  of 
comparable  capacity!  Its  3900  ^ 

wans  will  operate  milking  ma- 
chines,  coolers,  and  other  dairy 
equipment;  all  the  lights  you 
need  in  house  and  farm  build¬ 
ings;  home  freezers;  automatic 
oil  or  gas  burner;  brooders; 
water  pumps;  household  appli¬ 
ances  and  other  essential  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Onan  305CK  is  powered 
by  the  Onan  two-cylinder,  air¬ 
cooled  gasoline  engine.  It  is 
compact,  easy  and  inexpensive  to 
install.  Choice  of  manual,  push¬ 
button  or  automatic  starting. 
Write  for  complete  description 
of  the  Onan  Model  305CK.. 


MODEL  10EL — 10,000  waits.  For  iarga 
forms,  hotchorios,  otc.  Similor  modals  to 
35,000  watts. 


MODEL  5  GO — S,000  watts.  Poworad  by 
haovy-duty,  wat*r-cool«d  gasolin*  •ngina. 


MODEL  10  LS — 1,000  watts.  For  smallar 
farms.  Singl«-cyl.,  air-coo<«d  gosolina 
•ngin«. 


TRACTOR-DRIVE  GENERATORS— Install  in 
barn  or  madunc-thad,  driv*  willi  tractor  or 
stationary  angina.  Can  also  ba  'mstallad  on 
tractor  as  shown  for  floodlighting  Raids, 
orchards,  ale. 


7046  Univ.  Ava.  S.Ev  Minnaapolis  14,  AAinii. 

Plooso  solid  foUmr  on  th»  Onan  305CK  and  othar  Cmarganey 
RIanti  far  farm  urn. 
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U.  S.  Approvtd-tullorum  Passed 

Make  yo-r  PouHry  more  profitabie  this  year 
thar  ever  by  startinc5  with  SUNBEAM 
CHICKS.  Bred  and  selected  under  o^clal 
supervision  o*  Ohio  Poul*ry  Imp.  Assn. 
These  choice  breeds  ^or  egg  production 
improved  with  some  o^  the  Pnes*  R.O.P 
Breeding. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
New  Hompshires 
White  Wyondottes 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

THESE  3  PROFIT  MAKING  CROSSES 
FOR  BROILERS  AND  EGGS 
Wyan>Recks 
Wyon-Homps 
Homp'Dots 

Pius  eleven  other  breeds  and  crossbreeds. 
Prcmp*,  rel'able  service  given  all  orders, 
liberal  guarantees.  Ha*chirg  year  aro-nd. 
Free  illustrated  catalog. 

Sunbeam  Hatchery 

BOX  40 

FINDLAY.  OHIO 


EXCLUSIVE 

SELF-DBAINING 
”L0KS-IN"  GASKET* 

NO  LIFTING  PIPES  FULL  OF  WATER 

Wotor  UoM  more  for  crept  .  .  .  poet 
fvrriier,  whew  you  use  WAOI*RAIN^ 

“The  Leader"  in  PertoMe  Sprinkler 
lirifetlen.  Find  out  NOW  hew  te 
OMdce  yeur  acres  de  "deuMe-duty" 
every  year  wHh  yield  •increasinp, 
time  end  leber-taving  WADfiRAIN. 

★  WADE*RAIN  GASKETS  ARE: 

•  AUTOMATIC  —  Droi"  whon 

protsuro  it  off. 

•  PRACTICAL  —  Can't  blow  owl 
er  bo  pwthod  out  by  Fipo. 

•  FLEXIBLE  —  Allow  pipe  to 
follow  lend  contours. 


Write  Dept.  34-0  ft 
Cemplete  IwlerwwHiew 
■OmI  WAM*(AIN 
Spriwhler  Irri^Wiew 

NAME . 


ADDRESS 


mmim 

Ifit  N.W.  Thormeo  St. 
Pertieod  9,  Orooeii 


_  CITY . STATE. 

■aMaaaaaaaaeamaaaaaaaai 


Kl(  «  tii<  inotoi'  and  inot<>i-dii\«  n  appli- 
antfs  m-fd  just  about  twite  as  mut  h 
power  for  startintz  its  they  do  while  they 
are  running.  This  is  an  important  eon- 
sideration  in  estimating  the  retjuirements 
ot  washing  mat  hines.  refrigerators  and 
water  systems,  .\lways  douhle  the  wattage 
rating  of  anv  motor  to  insure  amj)le  t  ur- 
rent  for  starting:  and  if  you  will  ha\e 
more  than  one  motor  in  operation  at  the 
same  time,  douhle  the  rating  of  the  largest 
motor  and  add  to  that  the  retpiirements 
of  the  smaller  motors  while  running. 

Before  ^  ou  Bin 

Before  you  take  the  leap  and  go  out  and 
huy  a  generator  for  yourself  it  \sould  he 
smart  to  spend  a  little  time  in  eontaet- 
ing  a  representatixe  of  your  local  power 
eompany  to  determine  whether  there  is 
anything  unusual  about  your  partit  ulai 
situation,  whether  you  ha\e  ealeulated 
your  requirements  eorreetly  and  just  how 
badly  you  really  need  this  standby  power. 
^'ou  wouldn’t  want  to  find  yourself  in  the 
position  of  an  Iowa  farmer  who  bought  a 
new  generator  three  years  ago.  has  ne\ei 
had  occasion  to  use  it  since  then  and  feels 
that  there  was  no  real  economy  in  its 
installation. 

The  price  of  a  generator  can  pretty  well 
b<'  tailored  to  the  individual  pot  ketbook. 
provided  the  pun  baser  t  an  limit  his  powei 
needs  suffieiently.  Trat  tor  pow  ered  models 
that  deliver  from  3  to  15  kilowatts  tome 
with  price  tags  ranging  from  $350  to 
around  $1,000.  self-powered  10  kilowatt 
Onan  generator  of  the  type  that  Louis 
Campbell  installed  would  cost  about 
$1.8tK).  Such  a  unit  comes  equipped  with 
a  four-cylinder  Ford  engine.  Larger,  more 
pttwt-rful  plants  range  on  upward  in  price. 

The  central  power  suppliers  realize  that 
outages  mean  a  real  dollar  and  t  ents  loss 
to  them  as  well  as  to  their  eusttmiers  and 
have  been  doing  a  big  job  rendering  ever 
better  and  more  reliable  seiA  iee.  They  have 
been  sht>rtening  the  spans  between  poles 
on  the  highlines:  increasing  their  main- 
tenanee  seiAiees;  using  the  very  latest  in 
the  way  of  protective  devices  such  as  fuses 
on  sub-lines  and  automatic  ret  losing  break¬ 
ers  at  the  substations:  and  keeping  well 
organized  trouble  crews  on  the  roads  with 
modern  two-way  radio-equipped  ears  and 
trucks.  « 

Yet  outages  will  occur.  Wind,  sleet, 
lightning,  falling  limbs  and  trees  are  the 
most  frequent  causes,  but  as  a  listing  by 
one  mid-west  RE.\  co-op  reveals,  any¬ 
thing  from  a  toon  on  a  transformer  to  a 
tow  seratehing  her  back  on  a  guy  wire 
may  t  ut  your  turrent  off  at  a  critical 
moment.  Then  t  omes  the  real  test  of  youi 
need  for  standby  powt  r. 


tuifeeding 

f0StSUpt040% 

If  you  feed  Hoqs,  Cottle,  Sheep 
or  Poultry  you  need  o  BELL 
"Modern”  Hommer-Mill  to  qet 
the  most  profit  out  of  farming. 

GRIND  TOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 

Cut  feeding  costs  and  increase  the  weight  of  stock  animals 
by  feeding  home-grown  GROUND  shelled  or  ear  corn 
with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 
bean  hay.  A  BELL  "Modern"  Hammer-Mill  will  do  it  for 
as  little  as  ^4  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds.  1000  pounds 
of  properly  ground  feed  often  produce  as  much  Milk  or 
Meat  as  1250  lbs  of  unground  feed,  thus  the  highest 
possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  pigs,  and  other  stock 
animals  is  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  in- 
creased  weight.  _ 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  GRINDING  COSTS  . 

BELL  HAMMER  MILLS  are  made  for  f- 
ELECTRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  in  2 
Universal,  Low  Cost  Sites.  Capacities 
up  to  a  ton  of  shelled  corn  thru  a  '/<" 
screen,  or  1400  lbs.  of  car  corn  thru  a 
screen,  per  hour.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 

BELL'S 

MAMMER-M/LLS 


THE  C.S.  BELL  CO. ///ax. 

E.  H/LLSBOPO,  OH/O. 


est  feed  lots  have 
Brahman  blood. 


feeders  find  Brah¬ 
man  crossbreds 
gain  weight  faster! 
Make  more  money! 


LllBBfljAMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

laOS  LOUISIANA  •  HOUSTON  3,  TEXAS 
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FATHKR  STRl  C  K  (.AS 

(C.ontinut'd  troni  pone  H5) 
likt'K  to  lost-  the  yas  and  who  knows  if 
wrM!  c;ct  more  tiian  a  dribble  of  oil.”  By 
inoinin!'.  father  had  eotnineed  himself 
that  he  was  not  an  oil  wildcatter — he  was 
.1  fainiei  who  wanted  a  <;as  well  to  make 
farm  life  pleasanter.  He  told  (ialx-  Low*- 
t**  net  ready  to  shoot  the  well. 

.Shooting  a  well  eonsists  in  lowerin"  a 
I  hari>e  of  nitro-nlycerine  into  it  and 
*-xplodine;  it  at  the  bottom  by  droppint: 
.m  iron  rod,  tailed  a  go-devil,  onto  it. 
I  he  id*-a  is  that  the  blast  will  shatter  the 
'ton*-  and  let  th*-  gas  *-seap*-  more  freely. 

For  years  tin-  family  has  laugh*-d  ov*-r 
my  fath*-r’s  story  of  how  he  got  th*-  nitro- 
gly*  t  rine.  Fathi-r  had  p*-rsuaded  John 
Si*-lt-rt,  who  owned  th*-  first  autom*>bil*- 
in  the  eounty,  to  drive  him  over  to  Sh*-lby- 
\ille  to  pi*  k  up  the  e.\plosi\  e.  I  *  an  still 
n-memb*-r  father’s  d*-s*  ription  of  th*-  trip 
l)a*  k.  “John  started  out  all  right,  but 
pretty  soon  h*-  jjulhd  the  gas  lev(-r  down 
.md  w**  wi-nt  rat  ing  along  wide  opt-n.  I 
*  *>uld  feel  th*-  nitro-glyeerine  eans  bounc¬ 
ing  around  in  tht-ir  woodt-n  cas«-s.  I  yell*-d 
to  john.  ‘Slow  down  or  w*-’ll  be  blown  to 
Kingdom  Come!’  .\nd  John  yellid  right 
ba*  k.  *I  want  to  get  this  ov*-r  with  and 
gt  t  that  nitro  out  of  my  machine.’  1  was 
so  st  ared  that  I  knt-lt  right  down  in  the 
back  of  the  car  and  raised  my  hands  and 
'tartt-d  praying.  My  hat  blew  off  and  we 
wen-  going  so  fast  that  the  wind  sut  ked 
it  after  us  for  a  little  bit.  but  John 
wouldn’t  stop.  We  must  have  bt-*-n  going 
forty  milt-s  an  hour  and  those  cans  of 
*-Nplosive  bouncing  all  ov*-r  the  back  seat.” 

.\  lot  of  the  n*-ighbors  had  come  over 
to  our  place  wht-n  father  and  John  Si*-f*-rt 
drove  into  the  yard — both  of  them  palt- 
as  ghosts.  .\  few  minut*-s  lat*-r  a  bunt  h 
of  kids  came  too.  School  had  bet-n  l*-t 
out  for  the  afternoon  so  that  they  tould 
watch  the  shooting. 

The  men  gently  lower*-d  the  nitro-glyt  - 
t  rine  down  the  w*-ll  832  feet  to  tht-  bottom 
.md  st  t  the  go-devil  on  the  edge  of  the 
ii*)le.  They  tried  to  find  which  way  tin 
‘wind  was  blowing.  One  man  threw  a 


4JARRIS 
S{{DS 


New  Giant 
Hybrid  Zinnias 
WIN  THE 
BLUE  RIBBONS 


ri‘ilk'<l  ifvtalH  an«t  (ht‘  tin 

tiiik.  ’saiinon  »n<i  in  tke 


Thp  6”  blooms 


lK*vn  takiiitf  the  Khiwer 
of  the  uuUleil.  eurUnl  and 
of  hun.  oranjft*.  \ellow, 
ni  ifleal  ri»r  arraii»f«-inentN. 

e  as  easy  to  grow  as  any 
irtae  winners. 


.1  packet  of  these  (iiaat  Hybrid  /iaaius. 
Mixed  Colors,  for  only  2Sc. 


Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

4.Morcton  Form  Rochester  11,  N.  V. 

1953  CATALOG  jimv  imdif 
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FHEDERICK 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 


41  Exchange  Building,  Stock  Yards 
WICHITA  4.  KANSAS 


I  am  not  In  business  solely 
to  make  money,  bjt  derive 
oleasure  in  serving  you 
with  efficiency,  sincerity 
and  honor.  By  fair  dealing 
I  hope  to  enjoy  your  friend¬ 
ship. 


"  I  on'rr  ifitcays  Ahead  Ifhea 
You  Trade  Tf'ith  Q  fred." 


Phone  2-7718 — Long  Distarvee  17 — Residence  62-2622 — Office  3-5432 

R emetuher  no  deal  with  me^is  complete  until  you  are  satisfied 


his  interesting,  fully-illustrated 
book  answers  many  questions  about 
making  grass  silage  pay  ...  in  better 
feed,  in  more  milk  or  meat,  with  far 
less  time  and  labor.  Scores  of  County 
Agents  who  have  seen  the  book,  praise 
it  highly. 

IT  TELLS  BEST  methods  of  storing  silage 
and  how  (in  stacks,  trench  silo,  above¬ 
ground  pile,  or  regular  silo)  .  .  .  WHO 
should  go  to  "grass  farming,”  and  why 
.  .  .  WHAT  to  plant  and  when  .  .  . 
WHEN  to  cut  the  crop  .  . .  HOW 
short  to  chop  it  .  .  .  HOW  to  build 
self-unloading  wagon  box,  and  other 
questions,  all  based  on  actual  farm  ex¬ 
perience. 

EVERY  FARMER  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  booklet.  Mail  the  coupon  today 
for  your  free  copy  and  we  will  include 
new  colorful  catalog  of  the  Gehl 
Forage  Harvester. 


GEHL 

FORAGE 

HARVESTER 


Preferred  for 
Fast,  Clean 
Chopping  and 
Simplicity 


GEHL 


The  Gehl  catalog  w-ill  give  you  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  field  choppers  should 
do,  and  how  to  judge  them.  More  farmers 
own  Gehl  Choppers  than  those  of  any 
other  independent  manufacturer.  Any 
boy  who  drives  a  tractor  can  run  the  simple- 
to-operate  Gehl.  The  famous  Chopping 
mechanism  is  the  result  of  Gehl’s  half  cen¬ 
tury  as  specialists  in  feed  chopping  machin¬ 
ery.  Quick  changeover  attachments  for 
3-way  harvesting  include  the  new  Gehl 
Mower-Bar  Attachment  that  cuts  any 
standing  crop,  chops  and  blows  it  into 
wagon,  clearing  the  held  in  one  operation. 


iff  ...  -.  -T  Go 


GEHL...  o  good  irame 

to  00  ''buv!! _ 


GEHl  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dap*.  MM-591.  Was*  Band,  WUcansin 

P  n  ^  You  may  sand  ma  your  booklet  on  "Straomlinad 
P  K  r  r  Methods  of  Harvesting  Hoy  oitd  Making  Gross 
*  1 1  *  Silage"  Q ,  Catalog  of  Gehl  Forage  Harvesters  Q 

FREE  PLANS  for  building  self-unloading  wagon  box  using 
Gehl  metal  ports  kit  Q . 


Nome . . 
Address 
City.... 


Stole 


They  I^O^^Belong 


liandlul  of  dirt  into  the  air:  tin-  dust 
drifted  down  on  top  of  him.  \\C  all  de¬ 
cided  to  stand  in  a  field  about  foity  rods 
from  the  well. 

The  drillers  said  it  was  good  luc  k  for 
one  of  our  family  to  gi\  e  the  go-de\  il  the 
final  push  that  would  send  it  down  the 
well.  So  1  wet  a  four-leafed  clover  with 
spit  and  pasted  it  onto  tlv  go-dcwil:  then 
gave  it  a  hard  push  with  my  foot  and 
ran  like  all  get  out.  few  seconds  late  r 
we  heard  a  gre-at  rumbling  e  xplosion  and 
out  of  the  well  came  a  black  misty  col¬ 
umn  of  mud.  rocks  and  watc-r.  It  went 
straight  up  for  800  feet,  then  it  seemed 
to  Ic-an  ove  r — our  way.  One-  of  the  big 
girls  from  .school  grabbed  my  hand  and 
yelled.  "Run  for  your  life!”  We  all  ran 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  wc-  could,  but  still 
we  got  pe  lted  with  little  c  lods  of  mud. 

.\1  ter’, the  blast  the  men  walked  slowlv 
back,  stopping  and  listening  c-verv  few 
feet.  I'hen  they  fastenc’d  a  c  urved  jripc'  to 
the  top  of  the’  well.  Exerybody  stood  away 
from  in  front  of  the  pipe  and  Gabe  Lowe- 
fit  a  match.  There  was  a  big  whoosh  and 
burning  gas  shot  out  for  sexeral  feet.  We 
had  a  gas  well. 

Gas  lighting  and  lieating  fixtures  spread 
through  the  house  slowly,  from  roorrr  to 
room  as  we  could  afford  them.  First  the- 
kitc  hen  was  frttc-d  up.  then  the*  livirrg  roorrr 
and  the  be  d  roonrs.  and  then  the  summer 
kitchen.  The  last  roorrr  to  be-  fitted  out 
with  gas  lights  and  a  heater  was  the  frorrt 
parlor’.  This  parlor  was  a  little-used  roorrr 
where  I  practiced  the  piano  by  the  light 
of  a  kerosene  larrrp.  How  I  hated  that 
c  hilly  roorrr  with  its  spooky  slradows  and 
the  books  of  Hannon  and  Czernv  to  be- 
prac  tic  c'd.  I  rcrrterrrber  when  the  gas  light 
was  finally  installed.  Mother  Ic’t  nre  put 
the  little  cloth  nrantlc’  onto  the*  fixture’ 
and  light  it.  We  watched  it  turn  black 
and  then  change  into  the  fragile,  lac  y  ash 
eorre-  w  hic  h  trrade  the  gas-light  so  br  ight. 
Mothc'r  said.  “Now  with  light  and  Irc-at 
in  here,  you’ll  have  no  excuse  for  not 
practicing.” 

l  ire  gas  east  a  nrellow  light  over  the- 
whole’  of  rrry  life  at  borne.  Wc-  studied  our 
horrte  work  by  gas  light.  .And  when  wc* 
were-  late  corrring  horrre  in  the-  c-vc’tring. 
light  fronr  c’vc-ry  window  of  the’  big  bric  k 
house-  weleorrred  us.  Our  wedding  partic-s 
wc-rc-  lighted  by  gas  and  so  wc-re  the-  family 
gatherings  at  ehristc-nings  and  I'hanksgiv- 
ing  rc-unions.  I'oday.  all  but  one  of  the 
rcKrrns  of  the-  house-  arc-  lighte  d  by  c-lc-e- 
tricity.  but  in  rrrothc-r’s  roorrr  things  are¬ 
as  they  have-  bt-c  n  sirre  e  father’s  tirrre  and 
all  night  long  the  gas  burns  and  is  rc-flc-etc-d 
by  the  sparkling  I'rc-nton  roc  k  souxe  nirs 
whic  h  xvc-rc-  bloxvn  out  of  the-  xvell  the  day 
of  the  shooting. 


HEAVY-DUTY 


Fit  the  Job 
and  the  Machine 


Because  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  ore 
supplied  in  o  complete  power  range,  from  3 
to  30  H.P.,  in  4-cycle  single  cylinder,  2-  and 
4-cylinder  types,  there  is  on  ideal  size  to  fit 
oil  types  of  form  machines  and  power  appli¬ 
cations  within  this  range,  without  wasted 
power  and  with  maximum  power  service 
benefits.  Heavy-duty  construction,  combined 
with  extremely  compact  design  and  light 
weight  ore  added  advantages  —  and 
dependable  AIR-COOLING  permits  trouble- 
free  service  under  all  climatic  conditions. 

Specify  Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled 
Engines  for  the  utmost  in  power  satisfaction. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  "Power  Magic,"  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  the  full  line  of 
Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  and  ask  your 
dealer  about  these  heavy-duty  engines. 


And  just  as  they  both  belong  in  a  well  balanced 
farm  program,  so  do  minerals  and  fertilizers  be¬ 
long  in  your  soil  if  optimum  crop  production  is  to 
be  achieved.  Soil  poor  in  minerals  cannot  produce 
crops  rich  in  vitamins.  ES-MIN-EL  contains  these 
mineral  elements — Zinc,  Manganese,  Boron,  Cop¬ 
per,  Iron  and  Magnesium,  all  essential  to  healthy 
plant  growth  and  increased  crop  yield  .  .  .  Your 
crops  are  as  good  as  your  soil  .  .  .  good  soil  must 
have  the  proper  mineral  balance.  ES-MIN-EL 
contains  the  essential  mineral  elements  .  .  .  For 
increased  yield  of  vitamin-rich  crops,  mineralize 
your  soil  with  ES-MIN-EL. 


ES-MIN-EL  is  now  available  in  spray  /||| 
or  dust  form.  If  you  haven’t  mineral-  i  , 
ized  your  soil,  you  can  now  feed  these  \ 
essential  minerals  to  your  plants 
through  the  leaves  and  stems  —  - 

ES-MIN-EL  spray  or  dust  is  a  neutral  i 
form  of  Coppter,  Manganese  and  Zinc.  I 

OriUEBOOKUT— Send  card  li 

or  letter  to  Tennessee  Cor-  /I 
poration.  Grant  Bldg..  At-  IM 
lanta.  Ga..  or  Lockland.  O.  I (r, 


REQUEST 

that  your  local  fertilizer  dealer 
furnish  you  a  completely  min¬ 
eralized  fertilizer  containing  the 
essential  mineral  elements! 


TINNISSEI  CORPORATION 


I 


THE  NEW  AEFAEEAS 

{Continued  from  page  51^) 


HufTalo.  Atlantic  were  ainone;  the  first  to 
appear.  Other  were  released  later  and 
still  other  superior  varieties  are  still  in 
various  stages  of  development. 

The  day  was  saved.  Or  was  it?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  new  varieties  met  the  problem. 
I'hev  were  far  superior  to  old  varieties 
adapted  to  the  same  area,  and  Rang<-r 
and  Buffalo  could  resist  the  bacterial  wilt 
disease  in  their  respective  areas  of  adapta¬ 
tion.  But  where  would  the  vast  quantities 
of  seed  needed  be  produced?  It  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  although  the  north¬ 
ern  area  of  the  U.  S.  had  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  alfalfa  acreage,  this  area  produced 
only  about  one-third  of  the  nation’s  seed. 
Northern  alfalfa  seed  crops  were  un(<T- 
tain  at  best,  and,  in  the  light  of  this  and 
other  attendant  difficulties,  it  became 
«  lear  the  North  couldn’t  produce  the  vast 
(|uantities  of  seed  so  urgently  needed. 


Seed  from  the  West 


But  what  about  the  \Wst?  Seed  yields 
there  were  consistently  large  and  sure  and 
the  cjuality  of  western-grown  seed  was  un¬ 
excelled.  But  how  could  winter-hardy 
Ranger,  for  example,  be  grown  in  the 
West  or  Southwest  without  losing  its  win¬ 
ter-hardiness? 


Earlier  work  and  the  laws  of  funda¬ 
mental  genetics  proved,  the  U.S.D.A.  con¬ 
cluded,  that  alfalfa  seed  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  outside  the  area  of  adaptation  for 
a  given  variety  provided  the  seed  produc¬ 
in'^  field  teas  sufficiently  isolated  from  all 
other  unrelated  kinds  of  alfalfa,  and  pro¬ 
vided  only  seed  of  one  veneration  teas 
produced  from  that  field.  If  a  field  of 
Ranger  was  planted  near  some  other  kind 
of  alfalfa,  the  varieties  would  eross-polli- 
nate  and  the  resultant  seed  would  pro¬ 
duce  something  other  than  Ranger  alfalfa. 
But  if  the  Ranger  field  were  isolated  from 
all  other  kinds  of  alfalfa  only  pure  Ranger 
alf.'ilfa  seed  would  be  produced  regardless 
of  where  the  field  was  located.  .\s  a 
further  safeguard,  seed  would  be  jiro- 
du(  (‘d  only  from  the  plants  originally  pro- 


you  CAN 
GET  IT 
from  MASCO 

Write  for  free  NASCO 
ralaloe.  Full  of  hard-to- 
wet  items,  it’s  the  world's 
inovt  complete  line  of  spe¬ 
cialized  farmimt  supplies. 
Order  from  this  aef  .Add 
tOr/f  to  cover  post.aite. 


Bcastrator,  dehorner 

ehorii  and  castrate  calves,  dock 
lambs  with  rubber  bands.  Elas- 
tialnr  and  lUO  bands  $14.30. 


□  COW  MARKERS 

Solid  bra.ss.  I.arve  stamped  num¬ 
bers.  .Adjustable  chain.  $11.50 
dozen. 


n  EMASCULATOME  _  ^ 

For  bloodless  castration.  Severs 
spetmatic  cord.  16"  size  for 
cattle.  $20.00 

NASCO,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


TRUCKS  A 
MACHINERY 


SIZES  TO  FIT  All  FARM  DOOR  OPENINGS. 

Old-fashioned  swinging  or  sliding  doors 
are  difficult  to  use,  unsightly,  give  poor 
weather  protection  and  need  too  much 
maintenance.  Fleetwood  Doors  seal  out 
cold,  rain,  wind,  snow,  yet  work  so  easily 
that  the  largest  size  glides  up  or  down  at  a 
touch  of  the  hand  Completely  inside  build¬ 
ing  when  open;  no  projection  to  collect  rain 
or  be.  whipped  by  wind.  Leaves  full  width 
opening  clear  for  easy  driving  out  and  in. 
Cannot  be  blocked  by  snow  or  ice,  needs 
no  shoveling  clear  in  winter.  Easy  on  help 
and  encourages  efficiency  because  with 
these  doors  it’s  no  effort  to  put  equipment 
away  after  use  Lowest  priced  quality  door. 
Built  by  Crawford,  leading  door  specialist 
for  22  years.  Any  handy  man  can  install. 
Sizes  S'O"  X  7'0"  to  12'0"  x  12'0''. 


ANIMAL 
■ARN 

With  farm  machinery  prices  at  highest 
in  history,  it’s  just  good'  sense  to  protect  it 
from  damage  which  results  if  it  is  left  out¬ 
side  or  in  open  sheds.  Fleetwood  Doors 
give  weathertight  proteaion  in  garages, 
workshops,  tool  sheds,  barns,  etc.,  at 
minimum  cost — the  cheapest  modernization 
you  can 


Atk  yovr  Lumber  D»ol»r 
or  wrho  diroet  to 


Giouford  ^oor  Cotn|>anq 

101-401  ST.  JEAN  •  DETROIT  14.  MICHIGAN 


AI0lt£ 

PROfn 


Rtg.  U.S.  Pot.  Off. 


PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


FINEST  IRRIGATION  AVAILABLE  FOR 
ROW  CROPS,  ORCHARDS,  PASTURE 


Better  Crops 

Engineered  Shur-Kane  Systems  provide 
complete  control  of  water  application  to 
proper  depth  for  maximum  results. 


Finest  Design 

Shur-Kano  Couplor 

Self-locking  latch. 
Pipe  inserts  from 
standing  position. 
Raised  lip-guide. 
Wide  stable  footpad. 
Leakproof  gaskets. 


Less  Time  and  Effort 

Shur-Rano  fittings  are  engineered  for  fastest 
coupling  and  uncoupling,  lifting  and 
changing  of  lines.  No  special  land  prepara¬ 
tion  necessary.  Saves  on  labor  and 
extra  equipment. 


SHUR^Af^  cqupiw  __ 

J~Shu«-Rane  Ikrigation  Systems.  Dept.  FA 
I  P.O.  Box  145,  San  Jose  I,  California 
I  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Shvr-Ranb 
I  Portable  Irrigation  and  name  of  nearest  Dealer. 


I 

I 

L 


Name_ 
Stree._ 
City _ 


I 


.Zone _ State _  • 

_ I 
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LEACH  SILO 
UNLOADER  IS 
GREAT  LABOR 
SAVING  DEVICE 


Read  What  These  Farmers  Say: 

■\Ve  would  like  you  to  know  that  wc  have  Ifcen  u>inK  the 
Leach  I  nloader  in  oiir  16  ft.  by  50  ft.  silo  feeding  car  corn. 
chopi*etl.  The  unloader  has  been  doing  a  very  saliNfactory 
job.  In  .^5  minutes  we  have  enough  feed  for  two  feedinK**  of 
118  head  of  2-year*old  lieef  cattle.  We  think  your  coiiioan> 
inanutacturing  a  great  lalK>r>saving  device  for  us  fariiiei'*.  ’ 

.^WAN 

Balaton.  Minn 


"I  have  l»een  tiding  the  Leach  Silo  I’nloader  with  di>c 
e<iuii»mtnt  for  two  year>  with  satisfactory  results,  (ira^s 
silage  forko  \ery  hard,  but  the  unloader  makes  its  usage 
muih  ea'-ier  and  handles  it  in  good  shat>e.  It  saves  two 
trips  up  and  down  the  silo  each  day.  All  forking  is  saved 
liecause  the  machine  drops  the  silage  directly  into  the  feed 
cart.” 


PAUL  KRIEGER 
Norwalk.  Ohio 


'My  Leach  Silo  Unloader  does  a  very  good  job  during  sub¬ 
zero  weather.  It  pulverizes  the  silage,  making  a  nicer  feed 
for  the  cows.  During  winter,  it  saves  me  at  least  one  ht>ur 
a  day  of  hard,  fiack-brcaking  work,  i  wouldn't  part  with  the 
machine” 


WALTER  lU  Itl.RI. 
Farmington.  .Minn 


Last  fall  we  installed  a  Leach  heavy-duty  silo  unloader 
This  unloader  has  given  very  satisfactory  service  It  i-*  a 
wonderful  time  and  laWir  saver  and  ultimate.}’  will  l»e  con¬ 
sidered  standard  sjJo  e«iuipment.” 

(  HAKLES  SWIFT 
Elburn.  Illinois 


"i  am  highly  satistierl  wiih  iny  I.each  .Silo  Unloailer  It 
tak^^s  U'  alKKit  lb  minutes  tt)  feed  5i»  n»ws  at  each  feeding. 
The  cows  like  the  silage  l*etter  as  there  are  no  lumps  or 
fn»7en  |»ieces 

WALTER  BuWER 
Pine  (  ity.  N.  V. 


Also  Builders  of  the 

LEACH  BARN  CLEANER 

lOTH  PIT  AND  PITLESS  TPPES 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

j  LEACH  CO..  450  Main  St.,  Othkosh.  Wit.  : 

i  Please  send  me  the  (ollov%in«  as  checked:  ■ 

;  Q  Silo  L'nioader  Q  Barn  Cleaner  S 

S  Literature  Literature  S 

;  My  Name  .  S 

i  Route  .  Box  No .  S 

S  Post  Office  .  > 

S  State  S 


duffd  of  iiorthfin-grown  seed.  Plants, 
like  animals,  do  not  change  in  genetic 
make-up  no  matter  what  their  environ¬ 
ment  may  be.  It  is  only  their  progeny,  or 
ofTspring.  that  change.  To  safeguard 
against  that,  tht*  fields  would  not  only  be 
isolated  from  foreign  pollen  hut  volunteer 
plants  within  the  field  would  be  removed 
through  cultivation.  As  a  further  precau¬ 
tion  against  volunteer  plants. and  second 
generation  seed,  these  fields  would  be 
plowfd  under  at  the  end  of  six  years. 

Take  the  ease  of  California’s  Kern 
County,  for  example.  In  1949  there  were 
only  55  acres  devoted  to  production  of 
certified  alfalfa  seed.  Today,  just  three 
years  later,  that  county  has  over  25.500 
acres  in  certified  alfalfa  seed  prodiu  tion 
and  is  expected  to  produce  more  than 
16.575.000  pounds  of  ret  leaned  seed  of 
the  Ran<>er.  Buffalo,  and  .Atlantic  varie¬ 
ties  this  vear.  .And  the  State  of  California 
is  expected  to  produce  enough  seed  to 
supply  from  85  to  90  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  needs  for  these  varieties!  Few  would 
have  predicted  this  amaziny  performance. 
In  Kern  County  the  average  per  acre  seed 
yield  for  the  county  was  705  pounds — a 
long  jump  from  the  national  average  of 
139  pounds.  .A  number  of  seed  growers 
consistently  turn  in  yields  of  1.000  pounds 
per  acre.  .A  few  yields  of  1.700  pounds 
per  acre  have  been  reported! 

Those  yields  are  not  obtained  without 
expense.  Growers  spend  from  $25.00  to 
$30.00  per  acre,  and  more,  for  the  rental 
of  honey  bees  to  pollinate  their  fields. 
Fields  are  not  only  cultivated  with  ma¬ 
chinery  but  are  hand-hoed  to  remove 
weeds  that  cannot  be  removed  by  ma- 
chineiy.  Nominal  costs  for  this  operation 
would  run  from  $12.00  to  $15.00  per  acre 
but  occasionally  growers  will  spend  $50.00 
or  more  to  remove  some  particularly 
troublesome  weed.  Pest  control  and  ir¬ 
rigation  costs  are  high.  Much  of  the 
acreage  is  irrigated  with  water  from  deep 
wells  which  may  cost  as  much  as  $25,000 
to  $40,000  apiece.  But  the  Western  seed 
grower  has  found  that  there  is  no  short¬ 
cut  to  big  yields  of  high  quality  seed.  He 
knows,  too.  that  since  his  land  is  expensive 
and  he  has  a  choice  of  other  profitable 
crops,  like  cotton,  he  must  get  big  yields. 

Alfalfa  for  Ten  Years 

And  there  are  some  changes  in  store  for 
the  fanner,  too.  He  will  no  longer  have 
to  think  of  alfalfa  as  a  short-it)tation  crop 
for  which  seed  costs  are  mighty  high.  In 
Wisconsin  tests.  Ranger  alfalfa  was  still 
producing  good  yields  in  its  tenth  year, 
while  wilt-susceptible  varieties,  like  Grimm, 
startc'd  to  play  out  during  their  third  year. 

He  won’t  have  to  think  of  orig/n  of 
alfalfa  seed,  but  rather  of  variety.  For¬ 
merly.  a  Minnesota  farmer  might  insist  on 
alfalfa  seed  originating  from  an  area  with 
winters  as  rigorous  as  his.  Now,  he  would 
merely  ask  for  Ranger  alfalfa  since,  re¬ 
gardless  of  origin.  Ranger  seed  would  have 
the  neeessars'  winter  hardiness  and  would 


EAR  TAGS 


CATTLE  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 

Used  by  U*  S.  Dept,  of 
Agrrtculture  StAte  Oepts. 
and  prominent  breeders. 
Pliable.  ruBt-resistant  steel. 


Mo.  136  SACK  TAG 

CAR  TAGS 

Qiiiintity  Price 

Quantity 

HofT-Sbeop 

C'nttb 

50 

$1.90 

$1.9$ 

.$<Mt  7.95 

100 

3.00 

3  40 

13.00 

300 

e.$o 

9.20 

F.O.B.  Newport.  Ky. 

Applicator  $2.00 

Stamphi?  name  and  aodie-*-  on  anv  quantitv  ear 

ni  l. I.  RING.  tAFTLK  I  KAPS.  KTC. - SKNP  FOR  PRII  Fn 

National  Band  &  Tag  Co.,  Oapt.  &-SS7,  Newport,  Ky. 


Purebred  Hampshire  Herd  Founded  1915 


56  Successful  Sales 
BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


FERNDALE  FARMS 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Largest  Herds  in  America 
A.  B.  "DOC"  EVANS,  BOX  50,  CEDARVILLE.  OHIO 


LIVING  FENCE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

VIGOROUS  UPRIGHT  THORNY  TYPE 

Hardy  northern  f;rown  plants  make  the  best  leixcs 
and  are  adapted  to  the  most  severe  rliinatir  (oiiditions. 
Our  l.u.hes  are  now  up  to  24  inches  hitth  (untriiiiiiied). 
We  invite  romparUon. 

Price  for  1000  . $45.00 

Price  for  500  .  25.00 

BROOKVILLE  NURSERIES 

Gles  Head  Dept.  F  New  York 


plow  faster  and  cleaner... 
stop  wasting  tractor  power 


VETTER  DISC 
eOULTEI-JOINTH 

Save  time  and  money  by  plowine 
faster!  VETTER  Dlt^COlILTER- 
JOINTERS  reduce  dirt  friction  on 
moldboards  .  .  .  dynamometer  tests 
prove  YETTER-equipiX'd  plows  pull  up  to  40' f  easier. 
OperatinK  1  gear  higher,  you  plow  5  acres  in  4-acre  time. 
CUTS  AND  COVERS  TRASH,  wet  or  dry,  with  slicing 
action.  SINGLE  DISC  BLAIiE  and  deflector  do  a  com¬ 
plete  covering  job  —  no  need  to  pull  second,  unnecessary 
blade  that  wastes  power!  WRITE: 

YEHER  MF6.  CO.,  fZS  Mam  SL,  CtlckBstef.  IL 


■GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1910" 


Find  out  why  OUAUTY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  moke 
more  money! 

HAIL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Boi  10  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 
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12  important  ways 
that  CONCRETE 
can  reduce  work  and 


production^^ 


increase 


•HARRIS 

SCCDS 


have  the  desired  wilt-resistanee.  as  well. 

d'he  eonsuniinsi  fanner  should  not  only 
know  which  of  the  new  \aneties  is  h»‘st 
for  his  lor  ality  hut  should  also  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  <  haraeteristies  ol  that 
variety.  Even  more  important,  he  should 
use  one  of  the  new  varieties  for  they  are 
far  superior  tf>  the  old  ones  upon  which 
we  have  relied  lor  so  many  years.  Here's 
a  brief  ( hei  klist  of  the  more  important 
lu  w  varieties. 

RA\GI\R.  .\  “multiple-strain”  variety, 
Ranger  was  synthesized  from  superior 
plant  selections  originating  from  thi-  old 
Clossaek.  Turkistan.  and  I.adak  vaiieties. 
Heeause  of  its  patentage  individual  Ranger 
jjlants  may  vary  widely  in  appearance. 
Some  flowers  are  variegated  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  yellow-flowered  plant  may  ap¬ 
pear.  In  appearance,  plants  may  range 
from  sprawling,  decumbent  types  to  up¬ 
right  type's.  Ranger  is  superior  to  Ladak 
and  C^ossaek  in  rapidity  of  re-eovery  and 
about  e‘(|ual  to  Cirimm  in  this  respect.  It 
is  slightly  more-  susceptible  to  le-alspot 
dise-asc's  and  leafhopper  yellowing  than 
(Jrimm.  It  is  about  c'tiual  to  Grimm  in 
eold-resistanec  and  is  far  supc'rior  to 
(himm  and  other  common  varieties  in 
bae  te-rial  wilt  resistance.  Ranger  will  out- 
yield  othe-r  (ommon  varieties  within  its 
aie-a  of  adaptation  when  fields  are  left  in 
for  more  than  3  years. 

rhe  most  useful  of  the  new  varieties. 
R.inger  is  recommended  for  the  northern 
tier  of  states. 

lU'FFALO.  \  close-bred  selection  from 
an  old  strain  of  Kansas  common  grown  in 
Kansas  bc'l'ore-  1907.  Hull’alo  alfalfa  was 
s])eeially  bred  for  rc'sistanee  to  baete-rial 
wilt  and  for  seed  and  forage  produe  ti\  ity. 
Like'  other  strains  of  common  alfalfa, 
liuflalo  has  predominantly  bluish-purple 
flowe-rs.  Growth  is  upright,  stems  are 
medium  sized,  and  recovery  after  cutting 
is  slightly  more  rapid  than  that  of  Kansas 
common.  BufTalo  yields  nearly  the  same 


Thousands  of  farmers  have 
learned  that  concrete  improve¬ 
ments  soon  pay  for  themselves 
yet  continue  to  return  dividends. 

1.  HOG  HOUSES  built  with  concrete 
are  easy  to  clean,  provide  eco¬ 
nomical,  comfortable  shelter. 

2.  CRIBS  AND  GRANARIES  built  with 
concrete  protect  grain  from  ver¬ 
min,  moisture  and  fire. 

3.  FEEDING  FLOORS  of  concrete  help 
raise  more  meat  per  bushel  of 
feed.  It’s  not  trampled  in  mud. 

4.  BARNS  with  concrete  walls  pro¬ 
tect  herds  and  feed  supplies  from 
fire.  Concrete  floors  are  sanitary 
and  easy  to  clean. 

5.  MILK  HOUSES  of  concrete  are 
cool  in  summer,  sanitary,  odor 
free.  They  protect  milk  quality. 

6.  SILOS  of  concrete  assure  ample 
feed, protect  it  from  the  elements. 


7.  BARNYARDS  paved  with  con¬ 
crete  eliminate  mud,  save  ma¬ 
nure.  Bams,  cattle  stay  cleaner. 
Result:  less  work,  more  profits. 

8.  POULTRY  HOUSES  with  concrete 
walls  and  floors  defy  rats,  fire, 
simplify  parasite  control. 

9.  MACHINE  SHEDS  of  /ow-annuo/- 
cost  concrete  protect  machinery 
from  fire  and  the  elements. 

10.  SEPTIC  TANKS  of  concrete  make 
modem  plumbing  possible. 

11.  WALKS  AND  DRIVES  of  concrete 
keep  mud,  dust  out  of  buildings. 

12.  HOMES  with  concrete  masonry 
walls,  concrete  subfloors  and  a 
firesafe  roof  provide  a  lifetime 
of  comfortable,  worry-free  living 
— cost  less  per  year  to  own. 

FREE  BOOKLETS  about  these  and 
other  farm  subjects  available. 

Sent  only  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 

PASTE  COUPON  ON  sack  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIl  TODAY - - 

^  r  1^  V  ACC  /*  I  A  Tl  Al  I  ^  national  organization  to  impiovt  and  wttnd  the 

uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete  . . .  through 
Mientific  research  and  engineering  Held  work 


Mew  Rhode  Island  Red  Watermelon 

Another  Harris  Exclusive! 

Rhode  Island  Red  Wattrmtlon 

the  \er\  th«»iiKht  of  your  teeth  Into  a  KWg-et, 

jnl»*V  chunk  t»l  vine-ripened  uaterinelon  make  .v«»ur  iitouth 
rl|{hl  now.*  liui  «|«>  \,»u  live  in  an  area  where  water- 
.iielonik  won’t  rifan  eaUy?  Ihen  plant  Rhode  l-laml  Ked  thin 
'*'.ir  and  you’ll  harxe-t  a  huiii|>er  **ro|>  of  in«-diuin  *«ize«l  «ival 
i>i-d«»ns  with  lirm  delicious  red  tle-h  navtnif  few  Nee«K.  The 
••olor  N  an  altr-tctive  tfreen  with  darker  -tripe-.;  the  -lav 
«  M-y  to  inanaKO  In  your  refrltrerator. 

Easy  to  trow  jrom  seed  which  is  3Sc  a  packet. 

Send  for  Our  New  Free  Catalog 

It  ulve-  y»»u  detalN  of  thi-  n»  w  w  atermelon  a-  wedl  a-  manv 
•ilh«r  new  xegitable  ami  How«*r  -eed-  ami  piam-.  If  xou 
KTow  for  maiki-t.  a-k  for  r»ur  Market  tirower-  and  Klorl-t- 
I’rlce  Ll-t. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

5  Moreton  Form  Rochester  11.  N.  Y. 

1953  CATALOG  7im>  /loacUf 


Dept.  12-86,  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

Pldoie  send  free  litdratufe,  which  is  distributed  only  Same _ 

in  the  U.S.  and  Canoda,  on  the  following  (list  subjects): 


Street  or  R.  So, 


as  othfr  adapted  varieties  in  new  stands 
and  outyields  those  varieties  as  stands 
grow  olde  r.  Buffalo  and  Kansas  eoniinon 
are  about  ecjual  in  resistanee  to  leal  and 
Stem  diseases.  Like  Ranger.  Buffalo  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  bac  terial  wilt. 

Buffalo  is  best  adapted  to  the  eentral 
and  southeastern  areas  of  the  L  nited 
States  and  partii  ularly  where  a  wilt-resist- 
ant  variety  is  reejuired. 

ATLASTIC.  This  variety,  a  produet 
of  the  N«-w  Jersey  .\grieultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  was  produeed  by  combining 
the  b<-tter  eharaeteristies  of  more  than 
100  different  strains  and  varieties  from 
North  .\meriea,  Europe  and  .\sia.  It  was 
especially  bied  for  the  relatively  shallow, 
infertile,  disease-infested  soils  oi  the  East. 
The  plant  nurseries  received  a  ininiinum 
of  fertilizer  to  avoid  choosing  plants  with 
high  fertility  requirenu’nts.  Plants  show¬ 
ing  the  greatest  disease  resistanee.  greatest 
yields,  and  plants  basing  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  branihing  root  habit  were  se¬ 
lected.  Like  Ranger,  .Atlantic  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  many  parents  so  it.  too,  is  \ariable 
in  appearance.  Flowers  range  from  deep 
purple  to  mottled  yellow.  Leaves  may  be 
broad  or  narrow,  light  or  dark  green. 
Plants  range  from  erect  to  prostrate. 
Probably  because  of  this  variability.  .At¬ 
lantic  is  ver\’  widely  adapted.  It  is  high 
yielding,  too.  In  1947,  eight  of  the  fifteen 
states  testing  .Atlantic  reported  it  to  be  the 
highest  yielding  of  all  named  varieties. 
Others  rated  it  near  the  top  and  in  no 
ease  did  it  yield  poorly. 

■Atlantic  is  recommended  for  the  North¬ 
eastern  and  .Atlantic  Coastal  states  and 
inland  through  the  central  U.  S.  to  a  point 
just  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is 
not  particularly  wilt-resistant  so  is  not 
recommended  where  this  disease  is  a 
problem  excepting  for  short  rotations. 

DV  PVITS.  \  new  French  variety. 
Du  Puits  (pronounced  Doo  Pwee).  "ill 
be  eommereially  available  in  the  U.S.  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  Released  in  Europe 
in  1937,  Du  Puits  quickly  became  widely 
popular  there  and  is  rapidly  displacing 
other  European  varieties.  .At  the  suug(‘s- 
tion  of  .American  officials  Du  Puits  was 
entered  in  the  U.S.D..A.  Uniform  .Alfalfa 
Nursery  trials  in  1948.  Of  the  few  states 
reporting  yields  in  1950,  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina.  Washington  and  Con¬ 
necticut  found  Du  Puits  the  highest  yield¬ 
ing  named  variety  in  thdr  trials.  In  these 
tests,  respectively,  Du  Puits  produeed 
1,219.  680,  1.380  and  800  pounds  more 
hay  pe  r  acre  than  the  next  highest  yield¬ 
ing  variety  in  the  trials.  Superior  per¬ 
formance  in  widely  separated  states  is 
indicative  not  only  of  yielding  ability  but 
of  the  extremely  wide  adaptation  of  this 
variety.  Du  Puits  has  the  extreme  vigor 
characteristic  of  the  southern  alfalfas  yet 
has  proved  equal  to  or  better  than  Buffalo 
in  winter-hardiness.  This  new  French 
variety  is  particularly  noted  for  its  resist¬ 
anee  to  leafspot  diseases.  It  is  not  wilt- 
resistant  and  has  shown  some  susceptibil¬ 
ity  to  summer  crown  rots. 


Easily  Turns 
Into  Milk! 


Try  this  different  dairy 

ieed  and  see  the  diUerence  it 
makes  in  RESULTS!  Tuxedo  18% 

Dairy  is  a  special  heavy  oats 
ieed  in  which  the  oats  are 
crimped,  not  ground.  It  is  a 
bulkier  than  usual  ieed.  The 
guaranteed  18%  protein  content 
is  in  a  iorm  '.vhich  promotes 
greater  activity  in  the  rumen  .  .  . 

produces  greoter  milk  flow.  - — 

You  just  can't  believe  the  hne  — 

results  obtainable  irom  this  su¬ 
perior  ieed  until  you  try  it.  Buy  Tuxedo  18%  today 
...  it  is  priced  at  rock  bottom.  Test  it.  keep  records 
and  watch  your  milk  output  and  proht  jump. 


The  Early  &  Daiiel  Company,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
Our  71st  Year 


~  GENERAL 
PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


TOKHEIM  OIL  TANK  AND  PUMP  CO. 

1626  Wobosk  Avenue,  Fort  Woyne  1,  Indtono 
Factory  Broncii;  >309  Howard  Street,  Sa»  Froecitce  3,  CafiF. 


A  practical  addition  to  yoar  farm  or  home.  Costs  less 
than  boildinis  of  osaal  constractions.  Made  in  sections  for 
easy  assembly  with  bolts  and  screws.  Sire  10  by  11  ft.  ready 
to  |o  on  yoar  foandation.  5  models.  Choice  of  slanted  or 
straiiht  sides  and  Lean-to  preenhoases  from  $173  to 
$780.  State  if  wanted  for  home  or  farm.  Aatomatie  heat 
and  ventilation  available.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  23W. 

Hand  Book  Greenhoose  Gardeninp  For  Everyone 
22  lllastrated  Chapters  —  Post  Paid  $4.00 
Also  New  Book;  How  To  Grow  RARE  Greenhoose  Plants 
260  lowerinp  varieties  —  post  paid  $4.00 


Uses  CORRIEDALE  RAM 
to  PRODUCE  TOP  MARKET  LAMBS 


>*1  -A 


Corriedole  lambs: 
Feed  Well 
Dress  Out  Well 
Present  a  Good  Carcass 
Cut  aut  Profitably 
Produce  Quality  Meat 


If  your  lambs  are  not  market  toppers 
USE  A  CORRIEDALE  RAM 
For  free  literature  and  ll$t  of  breeders,  write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

108  Parkkilt  Avenue  Columbia,  Missouri 

ROUO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 


WOODBINE  FARMS 

CORRIEDALE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

MONDAY,  DEC.  15 

MARION,  OHIO,  FAIRGROUNDS  COLISEUM 

Send  For  Catalog  To 

ROLLO  SINGLETON.  SALE  MGR. 

108  PARKHILL  AVE. 
COLUMBIA,  MO. 


Unloads  20  bu.  par  min.— 
whole  or  ground  grain.  Opor- 
atos  oft  P.T.O.  Augor  action. 
Availablo  completo  with 
trailer,  box  and  unloador,  or 
any  part  aoparatoly.  Trailer 
adaptable  as  tilt-top  unit. 


HOTCHKISS 

STEEL  PROIICTS  CO. 

dopt.  23-H.  Bradford.  III. 


Du  Puits  is  suggested  for  essentially  the  same  areas  to  whieh 
BufTalo  is  adapted  but  is,  in  addition,  somewhat  better  suited  to 
the  New  England  states  than  HulTalo. 

WILLIAMSBURG.  Williamsburg,  a  development  ol  the 
\’irginia  Agrieultural  Experiment  Station,  was  selected  trom  sur¬ 
viving  plants  of  an  old  Kansas  eommon  plot.  It  retains  many  ol 
the  eharacteristies  of  Kansas  eommon  but  recovers  from  cutting 
mor<-  rapidly,  is  longer-lived  and  has  shown  considerable  resis¬ 
tance  to  stem  rot.  a  serious  disease  in  Virginia  and  adjoining 
states. 

Williamsburg  is  recommended  in  \’irginia  and  by  a  few 
surrounding  states. 

C.ALVKRDE.  This  variety  is  the  most  recent  release  of  the 
California  .\gricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  is  resistant  to 
bacterial  wilt,  to  leaf  diseases  and  to  mildew.  Currently  r«‘com- 
mended  only  in  California  there  seems  a  good  possibility  that  this 
variety  may  hav(‘  a  future  in  the  southeastern  United  States 
wh(^<‘  winter-hardiness  is  not  a  ret|uirement  but  where  resistance 
to  l»-af  and  stem  diseases  is  verv'  important. 

The  revolution  in  alfalfa  has  just  begun.  It  will  be  years 
b«-fore  the  dust  raised  by  this  new  conc<  pt  of  alfalfa  seed  produc¬ 
tion  settles.  .Ugronomists  all  over  the  world  have  watched  this 
program  with  k(‘en  interest  and  other  countries  are  now  contem¬ 
plating  similar  plans.  The  new  varieties  have  just  started  to 
appear,  too.  It  looks  as  though  hybrid  alfalfa  is  just  around  the 
eorn»'r.  Researchers  are  still  working  on  some  of  the  initial  phases 
ol  that  project,  but  it’s  not  inconceivable  that  we  shall  some  day 
have'  hybrid  alfalfas  just  as  specifieallv  tailored  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions  as  today’s  hybrid  corns  are.  ^Ve  have  come  a  long  wav 
sinc(‘  the  sailing  ship  put  in  at  Monterey  Harbor,  and  since 
Professors  Hays  and  Ross  made  their  pilgrimage  to  Excelsior. 
Minnesota. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Allenby  L.  White,  vraduate  of  the  Univen>ity  of  Arizona,  directs 
Northrop,  _  King  &  Co.’s  Research-.Service  Dejiartment  in  Berkeley,  California.  He 
is  an  active  _  member  of  the  .American  Society  of  Range  Management  and  the 
.American  Society  of  .Agronomy.  Mr.  White  is  ssell  known  to  grassland  farmer,  and 
research  men  throughout  the  nation. 

DRY  LOT  DAIRY 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

the  dairy  Adohr,  the  name  of  his  wife  spelled  backwards. 

Ry  the  end  of  World  War  1 1  the  city  had  engulfed  the  ranch. 
In  1948  the  land  was  subdiAided  and  the  dairy  mo\'ed  30  miles 
north  to  Camarillo.  Today  Adohr  has  the  largest  herd  of  Guern¬ 
seys  in  the  world  and  produces  and  deliA’ers  more  than  two  million 
gallons  of  milk  a  year  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Adohr  has  a  total  of  4,000  head  of  cattle  on  its  600  acres.  Of 
these  there  are  2.000  in  the  milking  herd — 1.600  in  milk  and 
about  400  dr\'.  In  the  milking  herd  are  1.200  Guernseys.  600  of 
which  are  purebred  and  the  remainder  top  grade:  of  the  800 
Holsteins.  300  are  purebred. 

California  dry  lot  dain,men  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  their 
cows.  Mortality  is  high.  cow  which  falls  b<‘low  the  minimum 
production  IcacI  is  usually  giAcn  a  one  way  ride  to  the  slaughter 
house.  Adohr  Farms  culls  close  to  500  cows  a  vear — a  25  per  cent 
turnoAcr,  and  the  aAcrage  herd  life  is  four  years  per  cow.  Some 
less  efficient  daiiymen  cull  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  holding  o\er 
only  top  dr\-  cows.  The  minimum  standard  at  Adohr  is  32  lbs. 
of  butter  fat  per  month.  If  a  cow  falls  below  this  minimum  she 
may  get  one  more  chance  if  she  is  pregnant,  or  if  the  herdsman 
thinks  she  might  have  been  jitteiA-  when  she  Avas  tested. 

The  milking  machine  has  not  yet  entirely  displaced  the  hand 
milker  on  the  Coast.  The  older  dairAmen  are  loath  to  mechanize 
milking,  belicwing  that  the  hand  milker  can  get  more  out  of  a 
coAV.  especially  out  of  an  old  coav.  than  a  machine.  .About  one- 
third  of  the  .Adohr  herd  is  milked  by  hand.  .A  pipe  line  milk 
barn,  to  handle  300  coavs.  A\as  put  in  op-ration  early  this  vear. 
Pail  milking  machines  are  used  on  all  other  coavs  except  those 
milk(‘d  by  hand.  All  heifers  are  milked  by  machine  during  their 
first  lactation.  .Adohr  plans  to  conAcrt  entirely  to  machine  milk¬ 
ing  in  the  near  future  as  ncAv  pipe  line  units  are  built. 

At  one  time  the  entire  herd  Avas  milked  bv  hand.  Knight 
says..  “We  bought  our  first  milking  machine  in  1933  Avhen  Ave 


NONC  AS 

GOOD 

AS  THE 


TO  WHICH  * 

ALL  OTHERS 
ARE  COMPARED 


PCX 

FORAGE 

MASTER 

eon  be  changed 
to  mower  bar 
or  corn  unit 
in  less  than 


equipped  with 
either  ROWER 
TAKE-OFF  DRIVE 
OR  OWN 
POWER  UNIT. 


The  FOX  Forage  Master  is  not  an 
experiment,  but  a  field  proven,  time 
tested  machine  with  a  record  of 
over  20  years  of  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  on  thousands  of  American 
farms.  The  New  FOX  Forage  Master 
is  a  further  refinement  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  FOX,  not  one  that  has  just  been 
developed  and  that  will  require 
years  of  experience  to  perfect.  You 
can  depend  on  the  FOX,  the  Pioneer 
of  all  Forage  Harvesters.  Remember! 
The  FOX  is  the  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  among  forage  harvesters. 


The  pioneer  grass  sil¬ 
age  harvester  with  a 
5  ft.  mower  bar  and 
individual  power  unit. 


torn  'harvesting  unit. 

Write  today  for  eatalog. 

—  FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 

SI  22Flerth  Rankin  Street 
APPLETON  PCX  WISCONSIN 


FROST-PROOr 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST.PROOr 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilminqton  99,  Del. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 

Wilminqton  99,  Del. 

I’ic'.jse  'PikI  iiiforiiiatioii  about  Vo'.!el  frost-proof 
clo>ct5  and  V  oitel  frost-prool  hydrants. 

NAME  . 

ADUKESS  . 

TOWN  .  STATE . 


PASTEURIZE 


■Savi^0 


HtW 


sarffAPp" 

PRES-VAC 

MILK  AND  CREAM 

PASTEURIZER 

NEW  EXCLUSIVE 
PRESSURIZED 
HEATING  For  Faster 
Posteurizotion 
NEW  EXCLUSIVE 
VACUUM  COOLING 
Seals  in  Flavor  and 
Vitamins 


Model  P-3000  C9T50  These  features 
.0.  .  octory  J/  found  only 

in  finest  city  dairy  pasteurizers.  Capacity 
— any  amount  up  to  2  gallons.  One  year 
guarantee.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  new 
PRES-V'.'LC  Pasteurizer!  For  free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  write  Dept.  1 2Q. 

MAND  SHEH  METAL 
PKODUCTS  COMPAN]^ 

AHelfOM  ^ark,  Illinois 


had  a  strike.  We  were  milking  2.200  eow^ 
at  that  time  by  hand  and  something  had 
to  be  done  right  away.  .As  wc  up-grade 
the  herd  and  the  average  production  in¬ 
creases,  we  cut  down  in  size,  but  wc  stay 
with  hand  milking  as  much  as  the  labor 
supply  permits.” 

Hand  milking  is  a  highly-speeialized 
craft  in  California  and  workers  have  a 
closely  eontrollt'd  union.  Wage  sehedules 
are  a  pay  clerk’s  nightmare.  “It  takes  a 
CP.\  to  figure  out  a  milker’s  wastes.” 
Knight  says.  ”For  e.xample,  the  base  pay 
of  a  Guernsey  milker  is  slightly  more  than 
a  Holstein  milker.  .\  bonus  is  paid  on  pro- 
dut  tion  ini  leases  and  since  a  Holstein  is 
likely  to  increase  volume  proportionati'ly 
more  than  a  Guernsey,  the  base  rate  is 
figured  to  equalize  the  wage.”  The  present 
base  for  a  Holstein  hand  milker  is  $324. .iO 
per  month  with  one  day  oil  per  week.  The 
Guernsey  milker  s:ets  $329.30  base.  Bonus¬ 
es  range  up  to  $75.00  per  month.  Common 
labor  on  the  Adohr  Farms  gets  87 '/2C  an 
hour  for  a  54-hour  week.” 

.\  hand  milker  will  milk  30  cows,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  always  milking  the  same 
cows.  machine  milker  using  a  pail  unit 
will  milk  60  twice  a  day.  The  pipe  line 
will  turn  out  75  per  milking  per  man.  It 
takes  a  hand  milker  about  seven  minutes 
to  milk  a  cow.  wash  her  udder  and  weigh 
the  milk.  mai  hine  milker  will  do  the 
same  job  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Milking 
is  practically  a  continuous  operation.  First 
shift,  12:30  .\.  M.  to  4:30  .\.  M.:  second 
shift.  6:30  A.  M.  to  10:30  M.:  third 

shift!  12:30  P.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.;  fourth 
shift,  6:30  P.  M.  to  10:30  P.  M. 

There  are  102  workers  on  the  regular 
payroll  at  the  .Xdohr  Farms,  .\bout  50 
of  these  are  single  men  who  live  in  dor¬ 
mitories  on  the  plai  e  and  arc  charged 
$60.00  per  month  for  hoard  and  room. 
“The  board  is  tops.”  says  |.  L.  Elliott, 
superintendent  of  the  Farm.  “It’s  better 
than  I  get  at  home.  We  have  to  feed 
them  well  to  hold  them.  5’ou  know  wc 
have  to  i  ompete  with  the  aircraft  factories 
for  laborers.” 

Feeding  the  Multitude 
.\dohr  (ows  are  fed  green  alfalfa  and 
hay  twice  a  day,  pitihed  from  the  horse 
drawn  wagons  into  mangers  in  the  feed 


CONRAD  ROUENS  WIN! 
"NICK. CHICKS"  WIN! 

Mf-pt  thr  b'Qoest  demand  for  the  most 
popular  breed  of  ducks.  Enjoy  more  saiet. 
ra  se  more  pnte  winners  from  our  breeding 
stock.  We  won  31  out  of  a  possible  40  firsts 
against  nationwide  competition  in  1952.  Five 
championsh'ps.  lest  Display  of  all  ducks  at 
Waterloo  International . 


SEND  10c 


"NICK-CHICKS":  S7.00  Net  Profit:  276  Eggs! 

We  are  thi  only  midwtst  source  of  the  famous  H&N  Leghorn 
*  ’  N  ick-Chicks.  * '  winners  of  1952  California  Random  Sample 
tc^st  i89  iivabthty).  2nd  at  New  York  funder  deliberate  expo¬ 
sure  to  leukosis).  5th  at  Gtorgia.  Highest  National  Average,  all 
tests.  Records  made  by  customer  chicks,  best  proof  of  similar 
flock  performance  for  you.  Bred  by  the  modern  *  ‘  Nickability  ’ ' 
process  for  extra  eggs,  leukosis  resistance,  and  hybrid  vigor^ 
At  2  the  cost  of  hybrids 

Avr  .  H^Nrggs  275  Ave.  MAN  Rrof  t  57  00  N.V.  Mort  40  Br^ 

Cal.  Test  Ave  22B  Cal.  Test  Ave.  5  23  MAN  Mort.  27  O 

Extra  MAN  fogs  4B  Extra  H5N  Frof  t  1  77  Ext.  Liva  13. B 

FREMONT  J.  CONRAD  'w  Vc’or.,!;'’ 


HOW  TO  GO  HOME  HAPPY! 

NORRIS  BRAHMANS 


1.  Give  complete  satisfaction. 

2.  Make  excellent  herd  sires. 

3.  Tops  for  establishing  a  purebred 
foundation  herd. 

4.  Ideal  for  crossbreeding. 

If  you  are  planning  the  purchase  of 
breeding  stock,  let  us  show  you  our  cattle. 

For  further  information  write 
for  packet  “J”. 


CATTLE  COMPANY 


(0*  1051  0C»LA  HOSIDA  rnCM  1551 


GIVES  YOU 


Tf 


More  for  Your 
Money  than 
any  other 
Rotary  Tiller  Made! 


FOUR  MODELS 


Tills,  mulches,  weeds,  cul¬ 
tivates  —  works  the  soil 
instead  of  you!  Variable 
wheel  and  rotor  speeds  for 
aggregate  control  .  .  .  non- 
winding  tines.  M-E  works 
soil  earlier ...  keeps  work¬ 
ing  spring,  summer,  fall... 
assures  bigger,  better 
crops.  Every  model  prop¬ 
erly  powered  yet  easy  to 
handle  —  and  there’s  one 
for  every  purse!  Try  it  — 
compare  it  —  now! 
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lots.  ‘‘W’o  find  horses  more  effieient  and 
eeonoinieal  than  tractors  in  hauling  feed 
to  the  lots,”  Knight  says.  “One  man  and 
a  well-trained  team  can  do  the  job — a 
tractor  would  require  two  men-  one  on 
the  tractor  and  one  unloading.  And  .speak¬ 
ing  of  horses,  we  needed  another  team 
not  long  ago  and  had  a  hard  time  finding 
what  we  wanted.  I’hey’re  getting  scarce 
even  in  California.  whi(  h  is  a  horse  state.” 

Seventy  tons  of  green  alfalfa  are  ( ut 
each  day  and  fed  before  it  begins  to  heat. 
The  green  alfalfa  ration  is  .iO  lbs.  a  day; 
the  dry  hay  ration  is  20  lbs.  per  day. 
Twelve  pounds  of  14  per  cent  protein  con¬ 
centrate  a  day  are  fed  each  ( ow  at  milking 
time.  Hay  is  trucked  in  from  the  alfalfa 
areas  after  ea(  h  ( utting  and  stacked,  and 
about  3,000  tons  are  on  hand  at  all  times. 
.About  1 1 ,000  tons  are  fed  each  year. 
The  feeding  of  green  alfalfa  starts  in  late 
February  or  March  and  continues  until 
after  Thanksgiving.  From  December  to 
Man  h.  when  no  green  alfalfa  is  available, 
each  cow  gets  3.5  lbs.  of  dr\-  hay  p-r  day. 
Dry  cows  get  the  same  hay  ration. 

The  grain  concentrate  contains  bone 
meal,  barley,  orange  pulp,  beet  pulp,  bran, 
a  special  mineral  mixture,  and  copra, 
cotton  seed  and  linseed  meals  with  a  total 
protein  content  of  about  14  per  cent. 
Feed  is  bought  in  bags  and  mixed  at  the 
daily.  Little  corn  is  used  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  because  of  the  high  transportation 
costs. 


The  Young  Set 

The  calf  crop  at  .Adohr,  grades  and  pure- 
breds.  runs  from  1,000  to  1,200  a  year. 
.All  bull  calves,  except  a  few  from  the 
better  blood  lines  which  are  raised  for 
bn'cding,  are  sold  to  farmers  who  make  a 
speciality  of  producing  veal.  The  price 
now  is  $20.00  p-r  head  for  a  good  Hol¬ 
stein,  $15.00  for  Guernseys,  four  days  old. 
Heifer  calves  are  penned  in  open  lots,  30 
to  50  in  a  lot.  as  soon  as  they  have  all 
the  colostrum  milk.  They  are  fed  by  hand 
from  buckets  until  they  get  the  knack 
of  drinking.  Then  they  feed  from  long 
troughs,  similiar  to  hog  feeding  troughs, 
but  udder  high.  They  are  kept  on  milk  for 
four  months  with  a  hay  and  a  grain  ration 
as  they  learn  to  eat  it.  Calf  mortality 
averages  about  10  p*r  cent,  mostly  from 
pneumonia  during  the  rainy  season.  They 
are  kept  in  the  lots  until  they  are  seven 
months  old  when  they  are  branded  with 
the  .Adohr  brand,  vaccinated  for  .Anthrax. 
Hangs,  and  Blackleg,  and  turned  out  on 
pasture. 

“We  brand  all  our  own  cattle,”  Knight 
says,  “to  make  it  easy  when  one  goes 
astray.  We  also  have  some  trouble  with 
rustlers  in  Kern  County.  Rustling  is  not 
a  lost  art  in  California  by  any  means.” 

.All  calves  are  dehorned  except  those 
that  show  promise  as  show  herd  animals. 
Various  methods-  -electric,  saw,  caustic — 
are  used. 

.After  the  first  freshening,  artificial  in- 


•  Mr.  Gibson  of  Kirkwood,  Illinois, 
opemtes  1.300  acres  of  farm  land  and 
markets  around  200  head  of  Here- 
fords  and  1,000  hogs  a  year.  He 
raises  all  his  own  feed.  About  his 
fence  layout,  Mr.  Gibson  says  .  .  . 

“VVe  have  about  20  miles  of 
American  Fence  on  these  farms. 
There’s  so  much  of  it  that  the  fence 
has  got  to  stay  tight  ...  we  use 
American  because  it  gives  us  the 
least  trouble.  Some  of  it  has  been  up 
for  30  years  .  .  .  and  still  has  a  lot 
of  service  left.  We  use  steel  posts, 
too— especially  on  temporary  fences 
that  may  have  to  be  moved,  because 
they  save  so  much  time." 

Whether  you  are  raising  cattle. 


"Up  30  years ...  and  still 
has  lots  of  service  left/’ 

says  Kendall  Gibson  of  his  AMERICAN  FENCE 


.,8.: 


hogs,  sheep  or  poultry,  there’s  a 
U-S*S  American  Fence  to  fit  your 
needs  exactly  ...  to  serve  you 
through  the  years  with  the  least 
possible  repairs.  .Ask  your  American 
Fence  dealer  for  details. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  A  WIRE  DIVISION 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  DIVISION.  FAIRFIELD.  ALA. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 

U*S*S  AMERICAH  FENCE 

There's  more  American  Fence  in  use  than  any  other  brand! 


UNITED 


/4«Henicci*t 


HEATED  AIR  DRYERS 

Two  tiles —  portable — 
they  dry  right  now. 


STRAIGHT 
AIR  DRYER 

A  complete 
form  drying  fan. 


MOISTURE  TESTER 

For  all  crops. 
Saves  guess  work. 


FOR  All  CROPS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM 

See  American  for  the  Complete  cr«)p  drying 
line.  Straight  air  fan.s — heated  air  dryers — • 
moisture  testers  —  and  accessories;  all  de¬ 
signed  for  ready  farm  use. 

You  can  own  an  American  Drying  Unit 
regardless  of  the  size  of  your  farm — and  the 
Corn,  grain,  seeds  and  hay  you  save  will  rap¬ 
idly  buy  that  dryer  for  y»)u.  There  is  a 
distributor  near  you  who  can  recommend  the 
American  Drying  Equipment  best  suited  to 
your  farming  operation. 

Send  for  complete  information  today. 


AMERICAN  CROP,  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

crystal  lake.Nlli^js 
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Science 
in  Hie 
Barnyard 

By  DR.  HESS 

Smart  poultrymen  know 
it's  false  economy  to  skimp 
on  feed.  After  all  a  hen  lays 
only  as  well  as  she  cats.  In 
non-stop  tests  at  our  Re¬ 
search  Farm,  pullets  getting 
Dr.  Hess  Pan-a-min  always 
eat  more  feed.  What’s  more, 
minerals  and  tonics  provided  by  Pan-a-min  help 
each  bird  turn  feed  into  a  lot  of  added  egg 
p<iwer  —  as  many  as  I4'f  more  eggs  per  year. 
Write  for  our  free  bulletin  on  How  to  Get 
More  Winter  Eggs. 


Egg  yield  from  even  the 
best-fed  flock  can  be  cut 
as  much  as  15''  by  lice. 
Dr.  Hess  SIX  roost  paint 
saves  this  loss  at  a  cost  of 
about  Vic  per  bird.  Comes 
in  a  can  that  makes  it  easy 
to  put  on  perches  with  no 
waste.  Its  benzenc-hexa- 
chloride  fumes  work  fast  .  .  .  but  not  too  fast 
to  do  a  good  lice-killing  job  with  one  applica¬ 
tion.  Want  a  cop)  of  our  free  illustrated  folder 
on  lice  control  with  SIX? 


Hog  lice  also  are  at  their  peskiest  from  now 
until  spring.  Comes  the  first  cold  day  and  hogs 
pile  up  to  keep  warm.  Next  thing  you  know 
those  with  lice  have  shared  them  with  the 
whole  herd.  Let  'em 
go,  and  each  louse  may 
be  multiplied  by  mil¬ 
lions  before  winter 
ends.  We  recommend 
Dr.  Hess  Dr>cide  as 
an  economical  way  to 
get  rid  of  lice  and  hog- 
house  smell  as  well. 
Just  dust  it  on  hogs  or  in  the  bedding.  No  wet 
bedding  or  freezing  problems.  Get  Drycide 
from  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 


Worming  sheep  before  they’re  folded  for 
the  winter  is  good  insurance  against  barn  lot 
infestation.  For  a  complete  worming  job  .  .  . 
tapeworms  as  well  as  roundworms  .  .  .  we 
recommend  PTZ  Drench,  a  new  Dr.  Hess 
product  containing  phenothiazine  and  lead  ar¬ 
senate  (also  available  in  Pellets).  Write  for 
our  free  PTZ  uorrn-control  bulletin. 

(S) 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Scientific  form-ureuficafs  Since  1893 
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“Remember  what  fouty  laytrt  we  were  be¬ 
fore  the  boss  heard  about  Dr.  Hess  SIX?" 


sfiiiination  is  used  exclusively.  The  Adohr 
herdsman,  R.  A.  McGurer,  who  has  a 
white  tile  laborator\-  near  the  bull  pens, 
does  the  entire  job.  McGurer  says  it 
is  more  efficient  and  convenient,  under 
Adohr’s  management  of  pasturing  heifers 
in  Kern  County  to  the  north,  to  use  bulls 
for  the  first  freshening. 

I.  has  certainly  been  a  blessing  for 
us,”  he  says.  “Simplified  our  breeding 
problems  and  cut  down  on  work.  \\'h«‘n 
we  used  bulls  the  cows  were  continually 
being  shifted  about  and  getting  disturbed. 
VVe  couldn’t  turn  a  bull  into  a  lot  with  30 
*  ows  of  mixed  breeding,  so  we  had  to 
cut  them  out.” 

.\dohr  uses  its  own  bulls,  although  oc- 
cassionally  an  outside  bull  will  be  used  to 
bring  in  new  blood.  There  are  30  working 
bulls  on  the  place  and  about  as  many 
more  young  bulls  growing  to  maturity. 
The  blood  lines  are  constantly  being  im¬ 
proved  by  the  purchase  of  outside  bulls 
and  cows. 

Production 

.\dohr  Farms  produces  2,190,000  gallons 
of  milk  pc'r  year,  24.000  quarts  a  day. 
'Phis  averages  about  13,200  lbs.  of  milk 
per  year  per  cow.  The  Holsteins  average 
.523  lbs.  of  butter  fat  per  year,  the  Guern¬ 
sey’s  520  pounds.  Butterfat  content  aver¬ 
ages  3.6  for  the  Holsteins  and  4.7  for  the 
Guernseys.  The  average  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  per  month  per  cow  is  46  lbs. 

Blue  Ribbons 

.Adohr’s  blue  ribbons,  displayed  in  the 
office  of  its  creamery  in  Los  .Angeles, 
would  make  several  fair  sized  bc'd  quilts. 
The  farm  maintains  a  show  herd  which 
is  well  known  as  far  cast  as  New  England. 
.A  lively  commerce  is  carried  on  in  its 
b<-tter  cows  and  bulls,  and  selected  strings 
go  to  cver\-  major  sale.  The  all-time 
cjuecn  of  .Adohr  sales  is  Adohr  Eldor 
Pearlettc,  which  the  Curtis  Candy  Com¬ 
pany  bought  in  1950  for  a  record  $23,000. 
Pearlettc  was  National  Grand  Champion 
at  the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Guernsey  show  in 
1949,  and  was  rated  excellent  in  both 
1948  and  1950. 

The  average  “good”  purebred  cow  will 
bring  from  $700  to  $800  on  the  Coast. 
VVhen  she  gets  into  the  1,000  lb.  butterfat 
class  the  price  goes  to  $1,500  and  beyond. 
.A-  good  grade  Holstein  brings  $480  to 


IN'C  .-iKKU  0.\TS,  Id  U.  8.  A  CanadUn  kinds,  A  James 
HuMfSS. 


CKT  KCLL  P.SRTICULAR.'?,  also  elrcular  entitled 
■  <>\T  flROWI.Nti  SKCRKTS  AND  FACTS  WORTH 
RKADl.NtJ  A.ND  K.NOWI.NG"  A.NSWERINO  14 
tlCK-STIONS  about  oats.  Also,  your  own  salesmen's 
commission  eoC'PON  CHFX'K.  Saves  you  real 
money.  W  e  originated  and  still  carry  on  the  fiKbtlnK  cam- 
lulen  for  mure  and  better  oats  In  the  U.  8. 

I  ustomers  declare  our  oats  and  cultural  directions  pro¬ 
duce  hieher  yields.  YOU  e.AN  DEPEND  on  Rettlna  from 
us  the  l)est  for  less.  Amazing  high  yield  reports  tell  the 
true  story.  Write  today  and  save! 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  A  SONS  COMPANY 

Dept.  fQ  ITi  e  tjririnatl  tWaterlop,  Iowa 


Housing  rotates  180  degrees  to  blow 
in  any  desired  direction. 


Saves  time  and  labor  handling  long 
green  hay,  chopped  hay,  silage,  straw, 
vines,  and  cobs. 

See  your  dealer  or 
Write  us  for  Bulletin  No.  105 


THE  C.  O.  BARTLETT  &  SNOW  CO. 

Maaufacturar 

6360  Harvard  Ava.  a  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


EverRrten  seedlimls  and  transplants  at  low  quan¬ 
tity  prices.  A  lew  evamples; 

SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE 

2  v'.  seedlings  4-8  S35  per  1000 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  (Fast  growing  strain) 

3  yr.  seedlings  10-20' . $75  per  1000 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 
3  yr.  seedlings  5-10'  .  $45  per  1000 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK 

3  yr.  seedlings  8-14".  $75  per  1000 

yjfc.  Also  shade  and  Hardwood  secdlinits. 

.jWHy.  6  to  10  ft.  Fruit  and  Shade  trees.  For 

JmCmSw  Fall  planting  list  and  Christmas  Tree 

Grower's  Guide,  write  to  Box  6-L. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 


INDIANA,  ^A. 


LIFE-TIME  aluminum  GATES 

Also  made  in  galvanized  spring-sieel. 
The  best— most  beautiful  gates  in 
the  world.  Cost  less  than  heavy 
wooden  gates.  The  new  FENCE- 
MASTER  steel  gate,  made  exactly 
like  the  famous  LIFE-TIME  aluminum 
gate  will  eliminate  those  gate  trou¬ 
bles  and  dress-up  your  gate  with  a 
shiny  chrome  look.  Replace  those 
sagging  gates  NOW!  See  these 
amazing  Alprodco  Gates  at  your  lo¬ 
cal  Lumber  Yard,  Building  Material 
or  Implement  Dealer.  (14  factories) 
Write  for  free  descriptive  folder  to¬ 
day.  Address— 

ALPRODCO,  INC.,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 
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ONLY  ALL-PURPOSE  FARM  DRIERS  OFFER 
FOOL-PROOF,  FUEL-SAVING  "GIANT  JET" 

MAIL  COUPON  POP  DITAIIS! 


$500.  The  2,000  milking  cows  at  Adohi 
will  average  about  $600  each  and  repre¬ 
sent  an  investment  of  $1,200,000.  Bulls, 
heifei-s.  calves  and  plant  will  bring  the 
total  investmi-nt  in  .\dohr  Farms  to 
$2,000,000  or  more. 


Odds  and  F.nds 

"Our  California  sunshine,”  says  Knight, 
“is  the  best  mastitis  control  we  have.” 

The  natural  wear  on  a  cow’s  hoof  when 
she  is  walking  the  pastures  is  sufficient  to 
keep  her  feet  in  good  order,  but  in  a  feed 
lot  they  turn  up  like  skis  and  must  be 
trimmed.  Cutting  baling  wire  with  axes, 
which  often  resulted  in  small  pieces  get¬ 
ting  into  the  hay,  has  been  discontinued  in 
favor  of  nippers.  In  spite  of  this,  wire 
sometimes  gets  into  the  manger  and  goes 
down  with  the  hay.  So  “hardware  disease” 
is  a  problem  even  in  dry  lot  feeding. 

Water  for  the  livestock,  dairy  and  irri¬ 
gation  comes  from  three  wells  on  the 
place  The  water  level  has  dropped  al¬ 
most  100  feet  in  a  few  years  and  is  the 
most  pressing  problem  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  water  is  pumped  by  75  hp  motors 
from  400  foot  levels.  When  a  pump  goes 
out  there  is  a  major  crisis  at  Adohr. 
Thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  may  sour: 
and  when  4.000  thirsty  cattle  start  bellow¬ 
ing  for  a  drink,  the  crisis  becomes  deafen¬ 
ing  as  well  as  acute. 


#  PTO  operation  plus  side  extensions  give 
you  a  self-unloading  wagon. 
y  PTO  operation  assures  the  best  in  spreoeing 
^  efficiency  —  regardless  of  weather  and  Pieid 
conditions. 

^  Add  the  top  bows  and  a  tarp  and  you  have 
a  large  capacity  forage  wagon. 

No  other  spreader  offers  you  so  much  "job  assist¬ 
ance"  for  your  money  ...  by  saving  time  ...  by 
reducing  hard  labor  ...  by  doing  several  jobs 
instead  of  just  one. 

YOU  ALSO  GET  THESE  TOP-NOTCH  COBEY  FEATURES 
Six-speed  conveyor,  controlled  from  troctor  seat 
.  .  .  roller-bearings  for  smooth,  easy  operation 
.  .  .  gears  and  chains  enclosed  .  .  .  wide  flares  on 
box  . . .  make  or  break  connection  to  PTO  without 
tools  .  .  .  non-wrapping,  cork-screw  design  shred¬ 
der-spreaders  .  .  .  low  loading  height  .  .  .  adjust¬ 
able  tractor  hitch. 

For  complete  information,  check  the  coupon  and 
return  today. 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 
Dept.  FQ-122  Gallon,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


MODEL 

150 

with  •xtan- 
sion  tides 
and  bow 
top. 


Coboy  PTO  Sproodors  oro 
alto  mod#  in  100  bv.  and 
7S  bu.  tiiot,  ovoiloblo 
with  side  oxtontiont  but 
no  top  bows. 

MODEL  100 


MODEL  75 


Will  It  Work  in  the  F.ast? 

Eastern  dairymen  might  be  skeptieal  about 
using  California  dry  lot  management 
where  pastures  and  home  grown  feeds 
have  been  the  basis  for  hguring  profits. 
“Sure,”  they  say,  “you  ean  get  those  high 
milk  reeords  if  you  keep  the  eows  in  a  lot 
and  stuff  them  with  feed  and  the  best  hay- 
grown  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  You 
don’t  need  any  extra  feed  out  there  to 
keep  them  warm.  The  same  eow  would 
never  produee  as  mueh  in  the  East  .  .  . 
dry  lot  dairying  wouldn’t  pay  over  here.” 

Wi-sley  Combs,  dairyman  at  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Polyteehnic  College,  does  not  agree 
with  this  statement.  He  says  “While  Cali¬ 
fornia  dry  lot  dairy  cows  get  the  best  of 
feed  and  hay,  they  arc  not  “stuffed”  or 
forced  fed.  Usually  they  get  only  what 
then  ean  clean  up  easily  because  the  job  of 
cleaning  up  the  uneaten  feed  is  too  great 
a  labor  exjjense.  The  high  production 
comes  from  a  ruthless  test  and  slaughter 
program  in  which  only  the  high  produeinu 
cows  are  retained  in  the  herd.  As  for  mv 
element  of  climate,  California  eows  flre 
outside  during  the  entire  year  while  east¬ 
ern  eows  have  their  climate  somewhat 
etjualized  by  barn  protection.  I  have 
.seen  eows  humped  up  with  their  taih 
to  the  high,  cold,  wet  winds  we  have  dur¬ 
ing  the  California  winter.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  eastern  dairies  had  our  same  eows. 
production  would  be  as  high  if  they  got 
the  same  ration.  There  is  no  secret  to 
our  production,  we  use  the  best  eows.” 


□  Hydroulic  Lift  Discs 

□  Pow«r  Driven  Spreaders 
Q  Convertible  Form  Wopens 
D  Wopon  Gear  and  Saxes 

□  Dik  Harrows 

□  Sprinp  Tooth  Harrows 

□  Pulveriiers 

□  Rotary  Hoes 


THE  COBEY  CORP.  Dept.  PQ- 122  Gallon,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked 


Address 


Multiply  your  corn  profits  with  a  modern  ALL- 
PL'RPt)SE  FARM  DRIER!  Enables  you  to  harvest 
corn  earlier,  when  yields  and  feed  value  are  hi^thest. 
Ends  costly  spoilage  of  stored  corn.  Equally  effective 
for  curing  hay,  small  grains  and  all  other  crops. 
Ideal  for  heating  farm  outbuildings.  Full  range  of 
FIRE-SAFE  models  to  fit  every  need.  Unmatched 
for  simplicity,  economy  and  trouble-free  service! 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  NEW  GUIDE! 


PEIRSON-MOORE  CO. 
Dept.  201,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Send  Free  New  Crop-Drying  Guide  to: 


Nome. 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
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FARM  BOOKS 

(Conutinued  from  page  22) 
up  thr  widespread  “belief  that  eattle  fecd- 
in<^  is  a  highly  speculative  undertaking  in 
u  hi(  h  one  is  about  as  likely  to  suffer  bad 
losses  as  to  make  large  profits.”  To  this 
he  replies  that  “nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
feeding  of  beef  eattle  probably  has  been 
the  most  profitable  major  enterprise  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years  for  farmers  of  the 
Oorn  Belt.”  He  substantiates  his  position 
with  tables,  charts  and  statistics. 


Our  sriu.ational  NEW  LEGHORN. 

Orielnally  imported  from  Den¬ 
mark.  Larger,  thriftier  than  stand¬ 
ard  Broun  Leshorns.  Produces 
more  and  lariter  ee^s.  Extra  hardy, 
no  ‘ 'pick-outs’’ .  Many  other 
Stromiteru  Pediureed  Sired  varie¬ 
ties.  We  also  specialize  in  Bahcock- 
Gho'tlev  strain  While  I.eirhorns  for 
loiiser  lavimt.  Dietz  White  Rocks, 
hieh  production  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  No.  171  3-\say  cross.  Thomas 
•Anconas  plus  other  popular  varieties  and  crosses.  Strom- 
berg  Scientific  Breeding  Plan  saves  and  makes  you  munev. 

Everything  described  in  beautilul  IffSS 
Colored  Catalog  free. 

STROMBERG  HATCHERY 

Dept.  24,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


FEEDER  PIGS 

DEWORMED— CASTRATED 
DELOUSED— SERUM  TREATED 

VETERINARIAN  INSPECTED  FROM 
MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS 
300  CONTRACT  FARMER  PRODUCERS 
PRODUCTION  SUPERVISED 
SANITATION  CONTROLLED 

HALLER-CADWELL 
FEEDER  PIG  MKTG.  ASSO. 

SUN  PRAIRIE.  WIS.  PHONE  525 


The  Farm  Book  Store 

Books  are  the  gift,  they  add  to  the  joy  of  C hristmas  and  are 

steadfast  companions  to  help  make  the  new  year  prosperous. 


SOIL  .\ND  CROPS 


LIVESTOCK 


Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Cirowth — 

by  E.  /.  and  E.  H’.  Russell  .  $8.75 

.\ii  Enulish  classic  on  the  chemistry,  structure,  and  life  of  the  soil. 

The  Pasture  Book — b\  II’.  R.  Thompson  S3.50 

Revised  edition,  the  8th  since  1949,  of  this  information-packed  book 
Principles  of  Field  Orop  Production — by  Martin  Leonard  S6.00 

A  new' book  covering  the  growing  of  every  major  farm  crop. 

Forages — edited  by  Hug/tes,  Heath,  v-  Metcalfe  .  $6.75 

experts  produce  a  lx)ok  that  covers  grass  farming  for  the  nation. 

('olorstrip  Plant  Testkit  . .  84.00 


.\  compact,  accurate  tissue  testing  kit  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Tells  whether  youTcrops  are  getting  enough  nitrogen,  potas- 
'ium  and  phosphorus  to  make  good  growth  and  produce  high  yields. 


C.omplite  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear  .  $4.50 

\n  understandable  fcook  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Tsing  and  Managing  Soils — by  A.  F.  Gustafson . . .  $3.20 

fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  .Signs  In  Crops — ./  Symposium . .  ..  $4.50 

I  low  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson,  Wolf  Kipps  $5.00 

.\  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  .American  field  crops. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson  85.00 

The  practice  of  irrigation  zmd  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 
Complete  Herb  (irower's  Kit — by  Rosella  Mathieu  83.50 

f* rowing,  blending  and  marketing  herbs;  includes  seeds  and  samples. 

Cotton — by  Floyd  Barnhart  .  . . .  $3.75 

•All  aspects  of  cotton  farming  written  for  the  farmer. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 

c  o  “I'he  Farm  Ouarterlv"’  .  O 

J2  E.  12th  Street' 

Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediatelv. 


(Title  of  book)  (Price) 


(Title  of  book  (Price) 

and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 

1  A  ear  S2.00  Q  2  Years  S3..)0  3  Years  S5.00 

Name _ _ _ 


R  R.  or  Street 


Ciity  _  State  _  _ _ 

YOl’R  ORDER  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  POS  1  PAID.  (Buyers 
living  in  Ohio  should  add  3*i  to  price  for  sales  tax.) 


The  Hog  .Annual — by  the  editors  of  Farm  Quarterly .  $5.00 

The  latest  articles  and  breeders’  lists  available  to  date. 

Pork  Production — by  II’.  IF.  Smith  .  $5.50 

.A  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  for  the  hog  farmer. 

Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia — by  Rudolph  Seiden  $7.50 

.An  alphabetical  reference  book  on  animal  diseases  and  sanitation. 

Restraint  of  .Animals — by  /.  R.  Leahy  c'-  P.  Barrow  $3.50 

Line  drawings  and  text  tell  how  to  hold  animals  for  treatment. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison  .  87.00 

Fhe  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  IF.  F.  Petersen  .  $6.00 

.A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books  on  dairying. 
Sheep  Management  and  Diseases — by  //.  G.  Belschner  $10.00 
Written  by  an  .Australian  authority,  this  book  is  for  all  sheep  men. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  .  $6.50 

.A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Successful  Poultry  .Management — by  M.  ./.  full  .  $5.00 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 

A^tterinary  fiuide  for  Fanners — by  G.  IF.  Stamm  . $3.95 

The  treatment  and  prevention  of  animal  disease  for  laymen. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


Soil  Development^ — by  F.  H.  Faulkner  . .  . . . $3.00 

The  author  of  Plowman’s  Folly  starts  another  controversy. 

Farmer's  Tax  Handb(M)k — by  /.  K.  Lesser  .  $4.95 

.A  guide  for  saving  taxes  on  farm  incoiii'-. 

Farm  Records  and  .Accounts-  /^y  /.  .V.  Efferson  .  $3.50 

.A  practical  book  on  keeping  and  using  farm  records. 

.A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer — 

by  Herbert  facobs  .  ....  . .  $3.(M) 

.A  book  to  give  vou  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 


Modern  Farm  Management — by  .Indrcw  Boss  v'-  G.  .1.  Pond  $6.00 

The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farm  \S  ork  Simplification — by  L.  M.  Vaughn  e-  L.  S.  Hardin  $2.f)6 

The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  work. 

Success  on  the  .Small  Farm — by  Haydn  S.  Pearson  ...  $4.(K) 

Subject — how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

Fhe  Farmer's  Handbook — by  john  .\l.  ll'hite  .  $4.95 

fiasy  reference  hook  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm — by  .M.  M.  fonts  .  $4..’)() 

.An  excellent  reference  and  how-to-do-it  IxKjk  for  the  shop. 

Fhe  New  Joy  of  CcKiking — by  Rombauer  and  Becker .  $3.95 

Fhis  will  be  the  most  used  book  in  the  farm  home. 


lie 


LAND  CLEARING 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

fuel  oil.  I  didn’t  really  expect  it  to  work 
but  it  was  worth  a  try.” 

Lytle  put  100  gallons  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
in  his  150  gallon  sprayer.  He  attached 
100  feet  of  hose,  tested  to  800  pounds 
pressure,  and  fixed  a  spray  gun  to  it.  The 
long  hose  kept  him  far  enough  from  the 
oil-filled  sprayer  to  practically  eliminate 
the  danger.  Then  he  hooked  the  rig  to 
his  tractor  and  headed  back  for  the  brush. 
The  sprayer,  which  builds  up  200  pounds 
pressure  .  .  .  and  no  sprayer  with  less  pres¬ 
sure  should  be  used  .  .  .  shot  the  fuel  oil 
from  the  gun  in  a  mist  and  as  it  atom¬ 
ized  Lytle  ignited  it.  The  force  with 
which  the  oil  was  shot  out,  kept  the  flame 
six  to  eight  feet  from  the  end  of  the  gun 
and  Lytle  moved  in  on  the  underbrush 
with  honey  locust  and  briars  falling  wher¬ 
ever  the  flame  touched. 

Where  it  had  taken  a  half  hour  to  trim 
a  honey  locust  tree  with  axes  and  make 
it  ready  for  the  saw  the  job  could  now  be 
done  in  a  few  seconds.  “Those  thorns 
have  a  high  oil  content,”  said  Lytle  and 
it’s  no  trick  to  burn  ’em.  This  is  definitely 
the  answer  for  clearing  old  fencerows 
where  you  expect  to  build  a  new  fence. 

.\ny  compressor  equipped  sprayer  on 
the  farm  will  serve  as  one  of  these  home 
fashioned  flame  throwers.  “Of  course,” 
says  Lytle,  “we  aim  to  keep  the  fire  away 
from  the  equipment  as  a  safety  precau¬ 
tion.  That’s  one  reason  we  hav’c  that  100 
feet  of  hose.  The  flame  doesn’t  get  too 
hot  to  work  with  because  it  doesn’t  get 
closer  than  six  feet  or  so  to  the  person 
that’s  squirting  it.  You  just  start  in  along 
the  edge  of  the  field  and  keep  going  right 
on  through  it.”  Of  course,  this  burns  or¬ 
ganic  matter  that  might  add  some  slight 
fertility  to  the  soil,  but  the  sacrifice  is 
made  in  the  interest  of  speed. 

Lytle  also  has  a  50-gallon  sprayer  which 
is  capable  of  doing  any  job  the  bigger  one 
will  do.  But  Lytle  doesn’t  rely  on  flame 
alone  for  fighting  brush.  He  combines 
flame  with  saws,  axes  and  chemical  weed 
killers  in  a  fashion  that  has  proved  itself 
on  scores  of  clearing  jobs.  The  farmer 
who  hires  clearing  done  on  a  custom  basis 
will  find  Lytle’s  method  more  costly  than 
a  bulldozer,  but  it  is  better  adapted  than 


Raise  TURKEYS 
THE  NEW  WAY! 

Write  for  free  infonnation  explaining  how 
to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own  back¬ 
yard.  Address: 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

D*pt.  145  Columbus,  Kousas 


GRAVELY  ^OWER 

makes’^u^hJobs^su/ 


Small  Tractors  Pay  Off 
on  BIG  FARMS  too!  m/J 


The  powerful  5-HP  GRAVELY 
Tractor  offers  21  tools  to  mechoniie 
your  time-consuming  small  jobs! 

You  save  time,  work  and  money  by  using  small  cejuipment  for 
those  jobs  ordinarily  done  by  hand.  Your  big  equipment  is  fine 
for  the  big  field  jobs,  but  how  about  the  fence  rows,  lawns,  small 
kitchen  gardens?  That’s  where  you  need  a  Gravely! 

Rugged,  dependable  POWER  at  your  finger-tips.  Field-tested  for 
31  years.  Only  the  Gravely  docs  so  many  jobs  so  well! 

“Power  vs  Drudgery”  tells  you  how  to  put  Power  to  work  on  the 

small  jobs!  Write  for  it  today!  Ask  about  the  new  Gravely 

Chain  Saw  attachment! 


CULTIVATE 
YOUR  CARDEN 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cultivator  Co. 

BOX  gnn  DUNBAR,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


RMN  BIRD 

SPRINKLERS 


i 

1 

Phnty  of  water  WHERE  you 
need  it,  WHEN  you  need  it! 

Save  water,  save  labor,  save  crops  with 
Rain  Bird  Sprinklers,  famous  around  the 
world  for  their  faultless  operation,  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  water.  You'll  find  increased  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  cost  when  you  irrigate  with 
Rain  Bird. 

There's  a  Rain  Bird  Sprinkler  to  fit  every 
irrigation  problem— 19  models  in  all,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  1  Vs  G.P.AA.  at  3  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  to  610  G.P.M.  at  120  pounds  pressure. 


If  yours  is  a  special  irrigation  problem, 
consult  our  research  department  now. 
There's  no  obligation,  of  course. 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 


L.  R.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  III.  •  RAIN  BIRD  Sprinkler  Mfg.  Co.  ( Canada  •  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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the  bulldozer  and  less  expensive  for  the 
farmer  doing  his  own  work. 


Need  help  on 

any  of  these  6 
common  water 

supply  problems? 

MORE  CAPACITY.  Can  you  turn  on  two 
or  more  faucets  and  get  a  full  stream 
of  water,  or  is  your  water  pump  too 
small  to  deliver  the  capacity  you  need? 

WORN  OUT  SYSTEM.  Most  systems  in 
ser\  ice  ten  years  or  more  are  ready  for 
replacement  because  they  weren't  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  quantity  of  water 
needed  on  a  modern  farm. 

HAND  PUMP  REPLACEMENT.  The  old 

fashioned  “pump  and  carry"’  system  is 
costly.  \Vith  a  hand  pump  you  spend 
alxtut  240  hours  a  year  pumping  water. 
At  wages  of  $1  per  hour,  that's  $240.  It 
costs  less  than  Ic  a  day  to  run  a  Myers 
water  system. 

WANT  AUTOMATIC  APPLIANCES?  To 

have  an  automatic  washing  machine  or 
dishwasher,  an  eletcric  water  system  is 
a  must.  With  an  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tem,  it’s  also  possible  to  put  in  a  Myers 
water  softener  if  the  water  is  hard,  has 
iron  or  other  impurities. 

WATER  TO  INCREASE  PRODUCTION.  Put 

water  in  the  barnyard.  With  fresh  water 
all  the  time  cows  give  10  to  22%  more 
milk;  chickens  10  to  20%  more  eggs. 
Cattle  and  pigs  gain  full  weights  faster 
on  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

WATER  FOR  BETTER  PASTURES.  By  piping 
water  to  the  “South-Forty”  and  using 
automatic  waterers  your  livestock  spend 
more  time  on  prime  grazing  —  less 
searching  for  water  and  trampling  over- 
grazed  pastures. 

Your  Myerf  Dealer  is 
a  water  supply  expert 

He's  trained  to  select  a 
pump  of  proper  capacity 
and  horsepower  for  your 
requirements.  He  knows 
how  to  figure  water  pres¬ 
sure,  pipe  friction  loss,  and 
sewage  disposal  systems. 

He  has  at  his  disposal  the  laboratory  focilities 
at  the  Myers  factory  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  for 
scientific  anolysis  of  water  as  to  hardness, 
acidity,  iron  content  or  turbidity.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part  if  you  osk  his  advice. 


,|YERS|DfALfR 


The  F.  E.  MYERS 
A  BRO.  CO. 

1  20  Orange  Street, 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Mote  Buveit  Buy  Myer?! 

for  quality  and  dependability 


It’s  a  Winter  Job 

Here  are  Lytle’s  tested,  step-by-step  sug¬ 
gestions  for  fanners  who  want  to  clear 
their  own  land  at  a  cost  of  $50  or  less  an 
acre,  not  including  the  cost  of  machineiA'. 
Equipment  needed  includes  a  sprayer  and 
a  saw  which  many  farms  already  have.  A 
150-gallon  sprayer  costs  in  the  vicinity  of 
$1,000,  while  a  50-gallon  job  costs  about 
half  that.  .A  one-man  chain  saw  costs 
about  $.300,  and  a  self-propelled  18-inch 
circular  saw  about  $200.  Both  a  sprayer 
and  saw  could  be  purchased  for  less  than 
$1,000  and  expected  to  serve  for  several 
years  on  land  clearing  and  other  jobs. 

1.  Plan  clearing  work  for  the  winter 
months  when  sap  is  down.  Trees  and  sap¬ 
lings  will  burn  easier  and  there  will  be 
less  brush  to  handle. 

2.  Use  flame  to  clear  out  the  under¬ 
brush  first.  This  opens  the  way  to  the 
bigger  trees.  This  brush  burning  is  hot 
work  well  suited  to  a  winter  day.  Lytle 
tries  to  get  in  a  whole  day’s  burning  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  cut  out  larger  stuff.  Use 
flame  to  sear  the  thorns  off  honey  locust 
to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet  so  you  can  get 
into  them  with  a  saw  later.  Clearing  the 
branches  of  other  trees  with  fire  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lytle,  not  practical.  He  plans 
to  do  his  burning  on  quiet  days  when  he 
can  work  without  fighting  an  unpredict¬ 
able  wind. 

3.  Go  through  with  an  axe  and  take 
out  all  the  saplings  and  “one  lick”  stuff. 
Pile  the  brush  close  to  the  big  trees  to 
come  down  later. 

4.  Saw  everything  else  out.  Lytle  pre¬ 
fers  either  a  one  or  two  man  chain  saw. 
“They’re  more  versatile  and  easier  to 
use,”  he  says.  Of  the  circular  saws  there 
are  those  traveling  under  their  own  power 
on  two  light  wheels,  those  carried  by  a 
man  and  held  by  handle  bars,  and  those 
whi(  h  attach  to  the  rear  of  a  tractor  and 
work  from  the  power  take-oflf.  Saw  all 
trees  off  at  ground  level  so  you  can  use 
a  mowing  machine  on  the  fields.  Use  the 
saw  for  limbing  and  cutting  up  the  trunks 
whert-  they  have  to  be  cut  to  be  handled 
easily.  Pile  the  brush  as  it  is  cut. 

If  you  live  close  to  city  markets  24-inch 
cord  wood  can  be  sold  for  $14  to  $18 
a  cord.  .Some  coal  companies  will  pay 
$12.fX)  and  pick  it  up  in  the  fieid.  .Almost 
any  kind  of  tree  can  be  sold  now  for 
pulp  wood  for  making  paper  boxes.  It 
usually  brings  about  $12.50  a  (ord.  The 
larger  trees  marketed  through  these  chan¬ 
nels  (an  whittle  down  the  cost  of  land 
(  leaiine  if  the  farmer  is  willing  to  take 
the  extra  time  to  cut  them. 

5.  Bum  the  brush  piles.  Lytle  packs 
the  biush  down  as  he  works  so  it  will 
burn  better.  .As  soon  as  he  has  enough 
brush  piled  to  make  a  day’s  burning  he 
burns  it  before  going  ahead  with  the 
clearing.  He  likes  to  kec'p  the  field  clean 


WITH  THE 


POWERFUL 

StewarT 

ILICTRie  ^ 


CLIPMASTER 


Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health  Authori¬ 
ties  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt  accumulation— 
the  chief  source  of  sediment  in  milk.  Clipped 
cows  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  take  less  time- 
produce  milk  with  lower  bacteria  count  and 
less  sediment — it  is  more  desirable  milk, 
brings  more  money.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Powerful,  air-cooled,  smooth¬ 
running  motor  inside  the  Easy-grip  handle. 
Can  also  be  used  for  clipping  horses,  mules, 
dogs,  etc.  $37.95  (Colorado  and  West,  $38.25  ). 
Grooming  brush,  drill  head  and  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  attachments  available  at  slight  extra  cost, 
give  Clipmaster  year-’round  use. 

Sunbeam  St»wart  dipping  nquipmnnt  i$  availMe 
at  hardwarn  and  impinmnnt  dnalnrt 


Sunbeam  corporation 

(formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
S600  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Dept.  l47,Chicogo  SO,  III. 


SAME  BREEDING  AS 

11.  S.  Laying  Champions 


Om  d  Aniricj't  OWeit  and  Larttsl  R.  0.  P.  BiHdinf  Farms— 
Trapnestini  SInet  IS24 


H  «  Per  Hen 


NET  INCOME  LATEST 
OFFICIAL  RANDOM  TEST 


mONUKHKn 


Uolonial  He«‘t  Erk  I'n!let*8.  same  lireeHinR  proKrani  ex¬ 
actly  ytiu  get.  matle  <4  7*/  NET  INUdME  \ter  liirtl  in 
the  1952  California  Kanii'ini  'sample  Te'»t.  in  11  mnotli'^ 
$6.08  per  hen  Profit  made  by  Colonial  All-Time  World 
*  hampit/n  Au;«.tra-\v  liite^  No  ’natter  where  you  live, 
'  tklonial  Ofticial  ('onte^t  hen-^  ha\e  'et  outstandiir^  <*«k 
reiords  in  your  area.  .Many  C.  S.  and  world  reconU.  In 
reiKjrtinx  rtenks,  l'>?2  national  '‘iirxey  thousand>  of  farms, 
'’olonial  Chiiks  axeraged  tier  hen  higher  profit  .  ,  . 

24%  less  feed  co^t  .  .  .  17%  higher  hen  livability 


WRITE  for  FREE  CATALOG 

Shows  pedigreed  breeding  bebintl  Colonial  purebreds, 
cri)s»*es.  an<l  ttip-crt**  Irue-I.ine'«  M6  egg'v  more  |ter 
nen  than  axerage  stantlard  1  re<!  in  N.  ^  tAlfuiuI  Conie'ti. 
Sl.XRIEI)  PIT-LETS.  Chicks  a**  hatthed  or  se.xed.  J>is. 
Counts  early  orders. 

Write  Box  1661  at  Nearest  .Address 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo  :  Sweetvater.  I..Tmar,  Colo.:  Ixx- 

ington.  Nehr.;  M  irlon.  Ohio;  Cullman.  Ala.:  Faribault. 
Minn.;  Montel>eno.  <  alif. 


TREES-CLEARS  LAND 
oqs  and  Bronthes 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  me 


MILWAUKIE  3,  WISCONSIN 


as  he  goes  and  il  the  season  is  right  he 
may  c\en  seed  grass  on  the  field  as  fast 
as  he  gets  part  of  it  cleared.  He  uses  his 
flame  thrower  to  burn  the  brush  piles. 
Occasionally  he  leaves  a  brush  pile  or 
two  in  a  hollow  to  slow  the  water  down. 

6.  Kill  tree  stumps  and  roots  with  a 
weed  killer.  Use  either  Ammate  or  2,  4, 
5-T.  For  this  phase  of  his  job  Lytle  has 
settled  on  a  mixture  of  one  gallon  of 
.\mmate,  one  gallon  of  2,  4,  5-T  to  10 
gallons  of  number  two  fuel  oil.  He  uses  a 
paint  brush  to  put  this  solution  on  stumps 
and  expects  100  p<‘r  cent  kill. 

On  his  farm  near  Greencastle,  Missouri, 
Granville  Smith  rigged  up  a  simple  device 
for  applying  weed  killer  to  stumps  and 
saplings.  He  fastened  a  shoulder  strap  to 
a  one-gallon  can.  Then  he  attached  a 
hose  and  nozzle  from  a  shoulder  sprayer 
to  the  bottom  of  the  can  and  fastened 
a  sponge  o\er  the  nozzle.  Gravity  keeps 
the  sponge  saturated  with  herbicide  from 
the  can  as  he  walks  through  his  fields  and 
swabs  weed  trees  or  stumps. 

7.  The  following  spring  (after  shoots 
and  briars  arc  24  inches  high)  spray  the 
field  with  2,4-D.  It  should  be  sprayed 
once  more  late  in  the  summer. 

8.  If  the  cleared  field  is  intended  for 
pasture,  plant  grass  seed  the  first  fall  or 
spring  after  the  clearing  is  done.  The 
sooner  the  field  is  covered  the  better  it 
will  withstand  erosion.  The  field  should 
be  limed  and  fertilized  in  keeping  with 
soil  test  results.  Lytle  doesn’t  seed  legumes 
until  the  following  fall  because  his  weed 
killer  treatments  would  kill  them  off. 


Check  these 
Advantoges  the 


To  build  or  renovate  pas¬ 
ture  grassland 


To  prepare  “strip"  tillage 
in  legumes  for  wide  row 
corn  planting 


To  get  medium,  fine  or 
coarse  tilth  as  desired 


To  reduce  “rain  risk"  in 
tillage 


To  increase  humus;  speed 
nitrogen  cycle 


weeds,  unwanted  grasses 


To  control  water  and  wind 
erosion 


To  break  or  clear  new  land 


Th«  SEAMAN  Self-Propgllcd 
Rotary  Tiller.  Tills  a  swath 
7  feet  wide.  Gasoline  or 
diesel  powered.* 


Clearing  with  a  Chain  Saw 
Bud  Warman,  who  farms  near  Williams¬ 
burg,  Ohio,  uses  a  gasoline  chain  saw 
about  the  way  he  uses  a  corn  knife. 
He  stands  well  over  six  feet  and  with  the 
27-pound  Homelitc  saw  he  can  reach  up 
to  the  eight  foot  branches.  Recently  he 
took  the  job  of  clearing  the  Mill  Creek 
Flood  control  project  of  215  acres  of  trees. 
Using  three  men  on  saws  and  a  bulldozer 
to  clear  up  back  of  his  cutting,  he  cleaned 
up  the  job  in  six  weeks. 


To  eliminate  dead  furrows 


Write  SEAMAN  MOTORS,  Inc.  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subjects  checked  and,  while 
are  writing  —  ask  for  your  FREE  copy  of  “Benefits 
of  Rotary  Tillage",  an  interesting,  comprehensive 
illustrated  book  based  on  nearly  two  decades  of 
experience  in  the  rotary  tillage  field. 


To  work  muck  land 


To  till  and  form  raised  beds 
for  row  crops  in  one  trip 


To  work 
uplands 


inWPRICED 


To  use  less  irrigation  water 


To  work  soil  too  hard  to 


Quickly  Attached  to 
Ford,  Ferguson 
&  Other  Tractors 

A  TIME  SAVER 


To  reduce  soil  compaction 
from  multiple  tractor  trips 


The  SEAAAAN  TIUIT.  3  feet  in  Kllage  width  ~  but 
what  efficient  use  it  makes  of  tractor  PTO  power! 
The  lowest  investment  to  get  the  profit  of  fann- 
scale  rotary  tillage.  Needs  only  23  HP  tractor  for 
excellent  operation. 


Get  Full  Details! 


To  reduce  drought  risk  by 
maximum  moisture  reten¬ 
tion 


It*8  cloinir  a  fpreat  job 
of  land  clearing,  tree* 

felling,  wood-cutting  in  rural  communities  every¬ 
where. ..this  amazing  patented  Sunflower  Roto-Saw! 
I^earn  for  yourself  its  many  superior  features.  Out¬ 
standing  for  fast,  safe,  dependable  sawing.  Adjust¬ 
able  to  many  angles.  Quickly  attached  to  Ford. 
Fergusfin.  and  other  Tractors. 

A  Oreat  Work  O  Time  SaveH  Kasy  for  1  man  to  operate. 
Kelld  treed  f^t!  Zips  up  logs  and  branches.  Sturd-  p 
ily  built  for  lifetime  of  dependable  8er\  ice.  So<in  I 
pays  for  itself.  Alao  learn  about  amazing  need  fCQtr  1 
and  brush  cutter  and  low-priced  poet  hole  digge  r.  I  *  r 
Sand  For  Froo  Faldarl  Find  out  how  easy  &  I 

cheap  it  is  to.own  a  Sunflower  Roto-Saw.  Send  roiagr/A 
today  for  Froa  Foldar  &  amazing  Law  Prica!  /  h- 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIKSv  INC.  ' —  ^ 

Saa  South  Kangag  Ave.  Olathe.  Kangag  (2> 


To  dry  out  soggy  low  areas 


To  till  right  up  to  fences 


To  prepare  erosion -resis¬ 
tant  mulches 


PORK  PRODUCTION,  w/W  edition 


by  William  W,  Smith 

Every  hogman  will  want  this  1952 
edition  covering  all  important  aspects 
and  small  details  of  the  breeding,  care, 
feeding,  management,  and  marketing 
of  hogs.  Includes  latest  information 
on  all  practical  phases  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  pork  together 
with  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
affecting  the  breeding  of  purebred 
hogs.  6/6  pages  I5.50 

HELD  CROP  INSECTS 

by  Frederick  A.  Fenton 

To  help  you  beat  the  insect  problem — 
a  new  book  which  explains  means  of 
controlling  food,  forage,  and  fiber 
crop  pests  including  methods  of  plant 
quarantines  and  procedures  us^  in 
large  scale’pest-control  campaigns. 

4SO  pages  fyis 

INTRODUCTORY 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  revised  edition 

by  Arthur  L.  Anderson 
A  NEW  edition  packed  with  up-to- 
date  facts  on  livestock,  production  and 
management  written  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  viewpoint  of  marketing  require¬ 
ments.  Divided  into  four  sections  cov¬ 
ering  Cattle  (both  ‘Beef  Cattle  and 
Dairy  and  Dual  Purpose  Cattle), 
Swine,  Sheep,  and  Horses  and  Mules. 

70/  pages  $6.00 

NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES 

OF  fifth  edition 

by  Lyon,  Buckman,  Brady 

A  handy  reference  to  hdp  you  sdve 
your  soil  problems  by  showing  you 
how  to  maintain  the  best  soil  condi¬ 
tions  through  the  practical  apfJication 
of  the  principles  of  soil  technology — 

•  written  in  an  easy-to-understand  style. 

499  pages  fs7S 
See  these  hookas  on  approval 

The  Macmillan  Company 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ii  Dept.  D  FQ 

Please  send  me  copies  of  the  books  checked. 

I  will  either  remit  in  full  or  return  the  books 
in  ten  days. 

□  Smith:  PORK  PRODUaiON  $5.50 

□  Fenton:  FIELD  CROP  INSEaS  $5.75 

□  Anderson:  INTRODUCTORY  ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY  $6.00 

Q  Lyon,  Buckman,  Brody:  NATURE  B 
PROPERTIES  OF  SOILS  $5.75 

Name . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State . 

{This  offer  good  only  within  th*  continental 
limits  of  the  USA) 


'W  chain-saw  isn’t  dangerous,”  says 
Wannan.  “with  the  one-man  models  the 
farmer  is  always  back  of  the  cutting  edge. 
He  has  to  be  to  keep  his  hand  on  the 
throttle.  Of  course,  if  it’s  a  two-man 
model  with  a  handle,  the  man  on  the  out¬ 
side  end  could  put  his  hand  on  the  chain 
if  he  just  isn’t  careful.  But  the  only  acci¬ 
dents  I’ve  e\er  heard  of  were  ones  where 
someone  got  a  glove  caught.  So  I  don’t 
want  any  man  working  with  me  to  wear 
loose  gloves  when  he  is  holding  the  end 
of  a  saw. 

“The  set  ret  of  clearing  with  a  chain¬ 
saw  is  to  cut  and  burn.”  says  Warman. 
“Right  after  you  get  the  trees  down  you 
drag  them  up  with  a  tractor  as  close  to¬ 
gether  as  you  can  and  build  a  long  pile. 
If  you  have  a  bulldozer  working  with  you 
they  can  be  wedged  together  tight.  This 
is  called  decking.  If  you  are  clearing  on 
a  slope,  build  your  deck  so  it  runs  up 
and  down  the  slope.  Then  in  four  to  six 
days  you’re  ready  to  burn  it.  The  leaves 
will  be  on  the  branches.  When  you  light 
the  deck  on  the  low  side,  the  updraft  will 
act  like  a  blow-torch,  and  the  leaves  will 
carr\-  the  fire  right  through  the  whole 
pile.  I’ve  burned  2-  and  3-foot  thick  syca¬ 
more  trees  that  were  full  of  sap  by  this 
method.”  says  Wannan. 

“Any  farmer  can  learn  to  use  a  chain¬ 
saw  with  an  hour’s  practice.  Big  trees  are 
sawed  in  5  or  10  minutes  instead  of  an 
hour  of  hard  work.  You  notch  them  and 
use  wedges  to  put  them  down  where  you 
want  them. 

“A  chain  saw  is  cheap  to  use.  too.  I  run 
mine  all  day  long  on  a  couple  of  gallons 
of  gas  and  a  pint  of  oil.  About  ever\-  16 
hours  I  file  the  cutters.  Of  course,  if  you 
cut  old  fence  wire  and  nails,  you’ll  have 
to  file  oftener.” 

Getting  Grass  Started 
Handling  a  newly  cleared  field  destined 
for  pasture  is  much  like  handling  an  old 
pasture  being  renovated.  The  soil  can  br 
worked  up  with  a  disk  harrow  if  it  isn’t 
too  brushy  or  rough.  If  it  needs  a  heavier 
tool  the  bush  and  bog  is  the  answer.  Firm 
the  seedbed  with  a  cultipacker  before 
seeding  and  again  after  seeding.  From 
here  on  it  is  handled  as  any  other  pasture 
field  and  mowing  machine  and  a  thick 
sod  should  be  ample  protection  against 
a  new  invasion  of  brush  and  saplings. 

After  figuring  the  cost  of  clearing  such 
a  field  an  approximate  $40  carvbe  added 
to  cover  lime,  fertilizer  and  seed.  Whether 
the  whole  job  is  worthwhile  depends  on 
how  badly  the  farmer  needs  pasture  and 
whether  he  can  adequately  stock  the 
newly  cleared  land  to  make  use  of  the 
added  forage  and  turn  it  into  cash. 

Most  farmers  who’ve  tried  it.  however, 
have  found  that  land  clearing  pays.  For 
instance,  there  is  Sherman  Goodpaster  of 
Owingsville.  Kentucky,  who  had  20  acres 
cleared  with  a  bulldozer.  Then  he  had  it 
worked  down  with  a  bush  and  bog  harrow. 
“The  job  cost  me  $32.75  an  acre,”  he 
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FREEMAN 

ONi-MAN  OPERATED 
'  TWINE  BALERS 


REDUCE  HAY 
HANDLING  COSTS 


One  Man  Bales  up  to 
10  Tons  Per  Hour 


—  3  TWINE  — 

All  steel,  heavy  duty  construction  and  fewer  moving 
Darts,  lets  you  bale  at  top  speed,  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  oay  .  .  .  without  fear  of  breakdowns.  Large  size 
bales,  16"x24''x48"  weighing  from  120  to  150  lbs.  allow 
maximum  loads  for  8  ft.  width  truck  beds  ,  .  .  means 
more  tonnage  hauled  in  fewer  hours.  Both  3  Twine 
and  2  Twine  Balers  have  fully  automatic  tie  and  bale 
tension  control. 


—  2  TWINE  — 

Same  all  steel,  heavy  duty  construction  but  makes 
smaller  bales,  It"xl8''x36".  welghlnq  from  70  to  90  lbs. 
Pick  up  drum  ooes  a  clean  job  .  ,  .  even  on  rough 
ground.  No  drapers,  belts  or  augers  on  feed  mech 
anism.  Positive-action  feed  fork  feeds  hay  gently  but 
firmly  into  oale  chamber  .  .  .  does  not  shatter  valuable 
leaves. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


J.  A.  FREEMAN  &  SON 
2034  N.  W.  27th  Avenue 
PORTLAND  10,  OREGON 


Outlay  Standard  Breed 
Averages  U.  S.  Contests 


BERRY’S 

Rugged-as-a-Mule 

BERIGOLDS 

In  1952  e^i;  laying  con¬ 
tests  just  finished,  Berry’s 
Berigolds  met  the  cream 
of  .America’s  most  famous 
breeding  farms.  Berigolds 
outlaid  the  average  of 
these  great  breeders  as 
follows:  PEN  83,  N.  Y. 
State,  28.8  eggs  per  hen 
over  all  entries;  .Arizona 
39.2  eggs  over  the  stan- 
dard-hreds;  Missouri  Pen 
33,  67.4  eggs  per  hen 
over  all  entries. 

Highest  U.  S.  Pen 
Bl.  Australorps 


STARTED 
PULLETS 
&  COCKERELS 


Berry’.s  Black  Australorps  led 
entire  U.S.  both  tor  hitth  pen 
and  tiieh  hen.  Out.standing 
White  I.eehorn  records,  too. 
Further  esidence  of  breeding 
in  Herry's  original  world’s 
largest-selling  Austra- Whites. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I.et  us  show  you  how  crossing 
of  world',,  champion  laying 
breeds  and  broiler  strains  pays 
off.  Sensational  feed  conver¬ 
sion  ratios.  Intensified  vigor, 
growth,  production,  livability, 
fiatalog  also  descri  NEW 
BERAKINCiS  —  rritireW  new 
top*inarket-weiKht  broiler  with 
o u t > t a  11 H i n tr  teed  ero n o in y . 
Cihirkc'ii  of  Tomorrow  coiiipe* 
tition.  Leading  purehreedii, 
pedi«ree*sired  —  sexed  or  as 
nauhed.  Write  for  catalog, 


Save  Time 
and  Money 

Sell  eggs  a  month  ear* 
lier.  Save  time.  laU>r. 
fuel  and  brooder  ex¬ 
pense.  nightwatching  amt 
ri.sk  of  loss.  Kill  your 
(Hiultry  hou^e  with  l»iK> 
powerful  STARTED 
FI  LLETS  from  these 
year-round  egg  sensa¬ 
tions.  Started  cockerels 
enable  you  to  market 
CNIFOK.M.  plump  cock¬ 
erels  as  desired  on  a 
reliable  scbe<lule.  and  at 
a  heavy  saving  Write 
for  free  catalog. 


prues. 


BERRY  BROTHERS 


Georjle  Berry  fH’rite  Hrnest  Berry 

1507  .Ajax  Road  Either  1507  Sunflower  Rd. 

OL’INCV,  ILL.  Address)  NEW  TO.N,  K.ANS. 
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says,  “and  I  figure  it  was  well  worth  the 
price  because  I  needed  that  extra  land 
for  pasture.  -And  besides  that,  I  was 
ashamed  of  that  field  before  I  had  it 
cleared.  It  was  a  disgrace  and  eyesore. 
Why  it’s  worth  a  lot  to  me  just  to  see 
it  back  in  production  where  it  will  pay 
its  own  way.’’ 

As  one  Kentucky  farmer  said,  “Either 
you  have  to  keep  pushing  the  brush  back 
or  it  keeps  pushing  you.  Nothing  stands 
still.” 


NURSING  SOWS— SELF-FED 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

is  refilled  twice  a  week  after  that  until  her 
pigs  arc  weaned  at  eight  weeks  of  age. 
She  is  on  one  type  of  feed  during  this 
entire  period  and  it  is  there  for  her  to  cat 
at  any  time,  including  the  actual  farrowing 
period.  Any  one  who  thinks  that  a  sow 
wants  to  eat  twice  or  three  times  a  day  has 
forgotten  the  banging  of  metal  lids  on  self 
fet'ders  which  goes  on  day  and  night  with 
a  herd  of  pigs.  Far  into  the  night  there 
are  always  one  or  two  ready  for  a  snack, 
particularly  if  the  feeders  arc  within  car- 
shot  of  your  bedroom. 

Here  is  the  ration  which  we  used  with 
more  than  2000  farrowing  sows  over  the 
years.  .-Ml  of  the  percentages  we  mention 
are  in  terms  of  total  weight. 

10  per  cent  ground  alfalfa  (home 
grown,  high  quality  2nd  or  3rd 
cutting) 

10  per  cent  wheat  or  wheat  substit¬ 
utes  such  as  bran  middlings. 

20  per  cent  pnUein  concentrate  (ana¬ 
lysis  36  per  cent  protein) 

5  per  cent  shelled  corn 

55  per  cent  oats 

.Ml  of  the  ingredients  are  ground  to  a 
medium  fine  consistency  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  addition  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  trace  mineralized  salt  and  one 
per  cent  of  a  commerc  ial  mineral.  This 
ration  is  basically  a  dairy  ration  which  is 
just  right  since  it  was  intended  to  stimulate 
the  milk  flow  of  the  sow.  When  it  is  self 
fed  throughout  the  nursing  period  the 
sows  end  up  with  little  total  loss  of  weight 
and  are  in  excellent  genc-ral  c  ondition. 

Contrary  to  the  prc-dic  tion  of  the  old 
timers  who  favorc-d  hand  fc-c-ding.  we 
didn’t  have  more  than  a  couple  of  casc-s 
c)l  mastitis  a  year  out  of  400  farrowings. 
.\nd  I’d  be  willing  to  bet  thc-sc-  were 
caused  by  infc-ction  rather  than  by  our 
lei-ding  program. 

When  the  pigs  were-  a  wc-c-k  old  we 
sM|)pl<-mc-nted  the-  sow’s  milk  with  a  creep 
leccl  of  one-third  oat  groats,  which  we 
feel  is  the-  most  palatable  fcM  cl  theue  is  toi 
pigs,  one-third  c  rac  ked  c  orn,  and  onc‘- 
thiid  dry  artific  iai  sow’s  milk  whic  h  gi\  c  s 
thc-m  protein,  minerals,  and  antibiotics. 
^Ve  wc-rc‘  feeding  artificial  sow’s  milk  wet. 
•ind  taking  the-  jjigs  oil"  the  sow  2  clavs 
.liter  birth.  Hut  I  changed  over  to  this 
method  bc-causc-  1  did  not  have-  the-  labor 
to  handle-  the  sanitation  ne  eds  of  we  t  ai  ti- 
lic  ial  sow’s  milk. 


2  hipi 

ROTO-HOE 

(as  shown] 
only  $134 


The  Pioneer 
Complete 
High  Quality, 
Low  Priced 
Garden 
Tool 


^  MOST  \ 
\  USAILE  t 
\  CARDEN^ 
\TOOLf  < 


The  Complete  Tool  for  Farm  &  Garden 

•  Year  'Round  Usefulness 

^  •  Complete  Interchangeability 

1^  TILLS  •  CULTIVATES  •  COMPOSTS 

also  a  portable  power  unit  with  these  attachments : 

•  20"  ROTO  CUTTER  for  eictllant  lawn  care  (only  $40  extra) 
V*  •  12"  TRIMMER  MULCHER  ($24.00  extra) 

*  e  16"  SNOW  BLOWER  — saves  75*/o  time  and  work  on  snow 

A-k  vour  .lealer  ror  ‘""'V 

)nrrnrnV'‘maU^^^^  •  NEW  AOAPTA-TOOL  CART  -  2-wheel  cart  for  mounting 

roicu-r.  lA  rvw  iivaier  sprayer,  pump,  other  tools  for  easiest  portability,  (only 
rranchl-r-  -till  avail-  •'j. 

ah|<f  )  SI4.50  ClTfd) 


ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Co. 


Newbury,  Ohio 


Peace  o 

fi 

Mi 
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with  .... 

|Farm  Investment  and  Profit  Analysis  Accounling| 

Interprets  Your  Farm  Records  Into  Meaningful  Guide  Posts 

Industry  concerns  itself  with  Investment  and  Profit  Anal-  Enjoy  Peace  of  Mind  with  this  Opelcasif  serv- 


Industry  concerns  itself  with  Investment  and  Profit  Anal¬ 
ysis.  Investment  per  farm  worker  is  double  that  of  workers 
in  industry.  Farm  owners  need  more  than  record  and 
bookkeeping.  Farm  owners  can  keep  pace  with  industry 
through  use  of  Opekasit  accounting. 

Opekasit  farm  accounting  for  20  years  has  met  strict  tax 
requirements.  Farm  owners  secure  Crop.  Livestock  and 
Investment  Analysis  at  fees  usually  much  less  than  the 
savings  on  taxes  or  profits  derived  from  improved  farm 
operations. 

FARM  AND  PLANTATION  MANAGEMENT 

Eastern  Corn  Belt  •  Southeastern  States 


ice  and  guide  your  farm  investment  wisely. 
Investigate  this  service  now  for  1953! 


Hamilton,  Ohio 
Albany,  Georgia 


$  $  $  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  WITH  $  $  $ 


m 


For  Breeding  •  For  Feeding 
For  Crossbreeding! 

America's  oldest  and  most  profitable  breed 
of  cattle  offer  greater  site,  fastest  italns, 
quiet.  eas.V'handliniL  dispositions  and 
widest  adaptability.  Check  modern 
Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn 
performance  records  including  carlot  and 
single  steer  Grand  C.hampionships 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS. 

Get  the  facts  about  Shorthorns.  Polled 
Shorthorns,  or  both.  Write  us  for  illus* 
trated  literature  and  lists  of  member-breeders 
(1  supply  you  with  seed  stock  at  reasonable  costs 

AMERICAN  shorthorn  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  FQ,  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

The  breed  that  is  "BEST  IN  EVERY  WEIGH’* 
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GEHL 

SINCE  I8S9  . 

IT 


with  the 

POWER 
TAKE-OFF 
HAMMER  MILL  DRIVE 

This  new  Gehl  Power  Take-Off  and  its  six 
V-belt  drive  avoids  the  usual  power  loss  and 
speed  variation  due  to  tight  tractor  belts  or 
belt  slippage.  It  holds  the  mill  steadily  to  the 
sfjeed  at  which  grinding  action  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  further  increases  the  well  known 
high  efficiency  of  the  Gehl  Mill . . .  steps  up 
its  grinding  capacity  as  much  as  50'ci  with 
the  same  power. 

H  RITE  today  for  full  description  of  this  time 
and  labor  saver,  and  name  of  nearest  Gehl  dealer. 
Manufacturers  of  famous  Gehl  Foroge  Harvesters 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  HM.59l,West Bend,Wb. 


With  guard  re- 
to  "khow 
V-b<rlt  drive. 


0«ner  provides  tires. 


GRIND  ANYWHERE... 

The  Gehl  Power  Take-Off  Hammer 
Mill  Drive  is  easily  and  quickly  at¬ 
tached.  Can  be  had  complete  with 
new  Gehl  Grind-All  Hammer  Mill, 
or  for  use  with  any  Gehl  No.  41  Mill 
you  may  now  own.  With  tranaporl 
truct^,  which  is  optional,  you  can 
store  mill  where  convenient. ..or  hitch 
to  tractor  and  go  anywhere  to  grind. 


Maul  it  anywhere 
to  grind 


Power  Take-olf 
Dilvinu  fiehl  .Mill 
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PIECK 

VACUUM  blower/ 


4^^ 


Successfully  Used 
Since  1947 


t  r 


N 

I  VO  matter  how  you  look  at  it — If  you  own  a 
forage  harvester  you  need  o  Pieck  Vacuum 
Blower!  Scientifically  engineered  .  .  .  and  thor¬ 
oughly  proved-on-the-job — this  amazing,  new 
unloading  machine  empties  the  load  af  a  wagon 
or  truck  into  a  silo,  mow  or  stack  at  20-tons- 
per-hour  speed — and  better!  Racing  far  aheod 
of  ony  field  chopper — it  handles  grass  or  corn 
siloge  .  .  .  wet  or  dry  hoy  .  .  .  straw— or 
anything  chopped — smashing  the  porticles  ot 
silage  so  fine  that  A  SIIO  Will  HOID  UP  TO 
20%  MORE  than  it  ever  did  before. 


MAKES  UNLOADING  EASIER  .  . .  SAFER  .  . . 


Put  away  the  shovels  and  rakes  .  .  .  forget  all 
the  trouble  you've  had  with  wagon  conveyors, 
dump  systems  and  choked  feed  tobies.  The  Pieck 
Vacuum  Blower  eliminalet  these  unloading  head¬ 
aches.  It's  safer,  too,  when  you  unload  with  o 
Pieck.  No  uncovered  moving  ports  to  catch  hands 
or  feet — no  dust  to  get  into  eyes,  ears,  nose 
or  throat — because  the  Pieck  is  100%  vacuumatic' 


\Vc  put  a  .special  hoiuc-niadc  feeder  in 
the  back  of  the  pen  for  the  pigs.  We  feel 
that  this  feeder  must  be  efficient  for  they 
are  the  vvastingest  animals  there  are. 

W  hen  the  pigs  are  weaned  the  sows  arc 
taken  off  their  high  protein,  milk  stimulat¬ 
ing  ration  which  helps  dr\-  them  off  rap¬ 
idly.  They  come  into  heat  approximately 
three  days  after  the  pigs  are  weaned  and 
don’t  need  any  special  flushing  feed  before 
they  are  bred.  In  the  bred-sow-lot  they 
are  still  fed  free  choice  but  it  is  necessan,- 
to  add  a  little  more  bulk  to  prevent  the 
ration  from  becomin"  too  fattening  since 
this  is  the  period  when  there  is  the  least 
strain  on  the  sow’s  reser\es.  The  mixture 
I  found  most  successful  was  one-third  al¬ 
falfa  home  grown  2nd  or  3rd  cuttings), 
one-third  shelled  corn,  and  one-third  oats. 
These  three  ingredients  are  ground  and 
mixed  to  a  medium  consistency  and  one 
pt'r  cent  trace  mineralized  salt  and  one 
p»'r  cent  commercial  mineral  are  added. 
The  sows  also  get  a  36  per  cent  protein 
supplement  fed  free  choice  in  a  separate 
compartment. 

The  big  bonus  from  this  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  comes  from  the  labor  it  saves.  When 
we  switched  from  hand  fe<'ding  to  self 
fei'ding  it  meant  a  change  from  feedins 
twice  a  day  to  feeding  twice  a  week. 

Another  advantage  was  improved  sani¬ 
tation.  Here  you’re  ten  jumps  ahead.  With 
the  self  feeders,  clean  feed  was  kept  in  a 
clean  plaee.  There  were  no  tipped  trouchs 
or  trays  and  only  a  little  feed  is  sp(»iled 
with  manure  or  wasti-d  in  the  bedding. 

I'his  is  a  supervisor’s  dream.  I  never 
have  to  ask  the  sows  if  they  have  be«-n 
fed — I  look  into  the  feeder.  Free,  clean 
water  is  there  all  the  time,  of  course. 

They  Do  It  in  the  Corn-Belt 


SAVES  TIME  AND  LABOR  .  . . 

Drive  your  wagon  or  truck  under  the  business 
end  of  o  Pieck  Vacuum  Blower— and  it  will  empty 
it  at  the  rote  of  a  ton  every  2  to  4  minutes, 
cutting  unloading  time  up  to  30% I  Many  users 
report  filling  a  100-ton  silo  in  a  day,  or  less.  You 
save  on  lobor,  too— becouse  the  Pieck  mokes  un¬ 
loading  a  one-man  operotioni 

FILLS  SILOS  UP  TO  79-FT.IN  HEIGHT  .  . . 

The  standard  model  Pieck  comes  equipped  with 
pipe  and  fittings  for  silos  up  to  34  feet — but 
with  additional  pipe,  available  in  3  and  6-fool 
lengths,  it  con  be  eosily  extended  to  blow  silage 
into  a  silo  up  to  79  feet  in  height. 

USED  FOR  DRYING  PURPOSES,  TOO  .  .  . 

Because  of  its  exceplionolly  high  static  pressure 
— the  Pieck  con  be  effectively  employed  for  the 
drying  of  hoy,  ear  corn  and  grain,  when  not 
being  used  for  unloading. 

ADVANCED  ENGINEERING  FEATURES  .  .  . 

You  will  find  all  the  most  odvonced  engineering 
features  in  both  the  self-powered  and  tractor- 
powered  model  Piecks  .  .  .  features  that  odd-up 
to  give  you  on  unloader  rated  taps  for  peak 
performance  and  long,  trouble-free  service  life. 
Write  for  further  details 
and  the  name  of  the  Pieck 
_ dealer  located  nearest  you. 


PIECK  VACUUM  BLOWER  CO. 

VAIATIE  NEW  YORK 


You  may  feel  that  this  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  is  good  only  in  places  such  as  ours 
where  wc  ha\e  ten  months  of  winter  and 
two  months  of  poor  ice  skating,  but  this 
isn’t  so.  You  may  know  A.  B.  Evans,  of 
Cedar\illc,  Ohio,  who  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  breeders  of  purebred  Hampshire  hogs 
in  .\merica  and  one  of  the  most  careful 
fann  managers  I’ve  ever  heard  of.  He  self 
feeds  his  sows  during  their  nursing  period. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
operation  and  the  care  with  whit  h  he 
runs  it  you  only  ha\e  to  look  at  the  way 
Evans  handles  his  feed  bags.  Most  of  the 
feed  he  buys  in  bulk  to  save  the  cost  of 
bags  and  bagging  it,  but  sometiyies  he  has 
to  buy  bagged  feed.  The  bags  are  carefully 
sased  and  he  gets  back  enough  on  them 
each  year  to  pay  for  trading  in  his  ear  on  a 
new  one.  But  that’s  not  all.  The  string 
used  to  sew  the  bags  is  also  carefully  saved 
and  sold  to  a  salvage  company.  Somehow 
you  knoic  Doc  Evans  isn’t  going  to  go  off 
half  cocked  on  the  operation  of  any  farm 
enterprise. 

Evans  operates  his  600  acre  farm  and 
his  herd  of  100  Hampshire  brood  sows 
with  the  help  of  four  men.  He  is  a  short, 
thick  set  man  with  tinning  sandy  brown 


ROTARY  TILLER 


WITH  ItOTARY  MOWER  AND 
MOTAAY  SNO-THRO  ATTACHMENTS 


America's  handiest,  newest  toal  far  year 
'raund  garden,  lawn  and  yard  care.  Daes 
hours  of  hard  work  in  minutes!  All  steel 
construction — built  to  Ariens  high  stand¬ 
ards.  Low  priced!  Write  for  YARDSTER 
folder  describing  rotary  TILLER,  rotary 
MOWER,  rotary  SNO-THRO 
attachments. 

ARIENS  COMPANY 
117  Calamct  St.  RrillloR,  Wit. 
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hair  who  has  the  drive  and  energy  of  a 
four-bottom  tractor.  “I’ve  hand-fed  in  my 
day.”  Evans  said.  “We’ve  handled  as  many 
as  twenty  barrels  of  slop  a  day  around 
here,  but  with  labor  costs  what  they  are 
you  just  can’t  afford  to  feed  that  way 
any  more.  We  have  highly  productive 
land  here  and  about  the  time  we  are  work¬ 
ing  on  farrowing  vve  have  some  300  to  3.30 
acres  of  land  to  be  plowed  and  put  in  corn. 
The  answer  here  is  not  hand  feeding.” 

Evans  brings  his  sows  in  for  farrowing 
at  the  central  barn  or  in  a  heated  portable 
building  he  bought  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  in  1928  for  $280.00.  Their  stay  in 
the  maternity  ward  is  a  short  one.  “We 
aim  to  get  the  sow  and  her  litter  out  of 
the  heated  farrowing  house  and  onto  self 
feeding  within  48  to  72  hours  after  farrow¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  want  pigs  close 
to  the  heat  any  more  than  we  can  help. 
The  little  fellow,  he  catches  cold  when  he 
gets  used  to  the  warm  pen  and  then  you 
put  him  out  in  that  zero  weather.  3Vc 
think  we  treat  him  better  when  we  get 
him  hardened  out  right  away.  The  sow 
will  provide  him  with  plenty  of  heat  and 
keep  him  out  of  the  drafts.” 

Sows  and  pigs  arc  put  in  individual 
houses  in  small,  three  to  five  acre,  en¬ 
closures  with  anywhere  from  three  to  ten 
other  sows  with  their  litters.  These  pad- 
docks  are  set  up  quickly  using  a  tempo¬ 
rary  fence  post  with  which  a  hog-tight 
fence  can  be  constructed  in  five  or  ten 
minutes.  This  fence  post,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  Charles  Mills,  a  Lewes. 
Delaware,  hog  farmer,  can  be  set  in  the 
ground  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The  cor¬ 
ner  posts  turn  on  a  ratchet  swivel  like  a 
capstan  and  draw  the  fence  tight:  line 
posts  arc  almost  snapped  in  place.  The 
whole  rig  has  made  the  setting  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  fence  little  more  difficult  than 
hanging  a  clothes  line. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  feeder  space 
so  that  there  will  be  no  competition  for 
feed.  “I  use  a  twelve  hole  feeder  for  si.x 
sows  and  a  creep  for  the  pigs,”  he  says, 
“and  I’ve  found  that  it  is  important  to 
use  the  same  kind  of  feeders  in  the  same 
pen.  \Vc  find  that  hogs  will  prefer  one 
feeder  over  another  and  if  they  are  mixed 
there  will  be  competition  for  the  favored 
type  feeder  and  we’ll  have  a  sur\i\al  of 
the  fittest  situation.” 

In  spite  of  demonstrations  of  the  value 
of  self  feeding  nursing  sows  such  as  .\.  H. 
Evans  and  others  are  making,  there  are 
some  objections  raised  to  this  method  of 
handling  pigs  by  the  old  timers.  The  one 
1  hear  oftenest  is  that  it  costs  more  to 
self  feed.  “It  takes  more  feed  to  handle 
sows  this  way,”  they  say,  “and  beside  that 
vou’ve  got  money  tied  up  in  the  self 
leeders.”  My  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
( ost  depends  on  what  you  feed  them,  but 
in  tests  by  the  Department  of  .\gri(  ulture 
and  others  in  Kansas  and  by  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  the  self  feeding  is  less  expensive 
not  .more.  .As  for  the  cost  of  equipment, 
any  farm  which  is  in  the  hog  business 


Want  lo  increase  your  water  supply?  Inde¬ 
pendent  tests  prove  Yardley  Pipe  will  carry  on 
excess  of  25V*  more  flow  than  steel  pipe  for  the 
some  head  loss.  Other  big  advantages  include: 

.  .  .  longer  service  because  it  won't  rot,  rust 
or  corrode. 

.  . .  handles  and  installs  foster,  easier,  be¬ 
cause  it  weighs  1/8  as  much  as  steel. 

.  . .  requires  fewer  fittings,  cuts  installation 
costs  up  to  60*4  —  jet  wells  even  more. 

Yardley  Pipe  is  warranted  to  be  made  of  vir¬ 
gin  material.  Engineered  for  every  cold  water 
use  .  .  .  drinking  woter  or  corrosive  liquids;  suc¬ 
tion  or  discharge;  wells,  distribution  lines  or  dis¬ 
posal  systems.  Resistant  to  damage  from  animal 
wastes,  acid  and  alkoline  soil.  Smoother  walls 
decrease  build-up  of  bacteria-beoring  film. 

Made  of  both  rigid  and  flexible  materiols  in 
a  full  range  of  sizes  Vi"  through  6".  Standard 
fittings  and  adopters.  For  more  water,  lower  costs, 
longer  service  .  .  .  investigate  Yordley  Pipe. 


Yardley  plastics  co. 

128  PARSONS  AVE.  COLUM8US  15.  OHIO 


Liquid  Gold 


for  Guernsey  Breeders ! 
Guernsey  Producers ! 
Golden  Guernsey 
Distributors ! 


Venus,  the  Guernsey  Cow 

Stars  in  The  Year’s  Most  Exciting  Movie- 
Universal  Pictures  Company 

“ISLAND  RESCUE’’ 

with  DtVID  NIVEN,  tlVNIS  JOHNS 

You  htiielit  Ironi  national  aiivercising  and  pro¬ 
motion  behind  this  lanious  niosie!  Write  tor  de¬ 
tails  of  ’  Kland  Rescue”  merchandising  material 
acailahle  from  Ciolden  Guernsey,  Inc.,  256  Main 
St.,  IVterhorough,  N'.  H. 


LIQUID  GOLD 
75th  ANNIVERSARY 
BOOKLET 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club’s  handsome 
new  28-page  illustrated  booklet  is  packed  with 
information  of  great  value  to  you !  Extend  your 
knowledge  of  the  profitable  GUERNSEY  breed 
by  reading  features  such  as: 

•  Complete  "performance  record”  section 

•  Herd  Improvement  data 

•  Guernsey  milk  flow  records 

•  Reports  on  Gross  Income  from  Guernseys 

•  Guide  for  selecting  Guernsey  sires 

•  Facts  about  famous  producers 

Paste  Order  Coupon  to  Postcard 

Mm  TODAY ' 

- 1 

I  THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  | 

I  25S  Maa  Strati.  Pitirfetriitk.  Niw  Haapskirt  . 

I  Please  send  my  free  copy  of  LIQUID  GOLD  | 

I  Nome .  I 

I  Address .  I 

j  City .  Zone  State  .  j 


back  to 
the  Indians! 


1  7  7  Q  soldiers  of  Sullivan's  Army 

■XX  mi  /  w  found  sweet  corn  growing 
in  the  Indian  villages  of  New  York  State. 
They  took  the  seed  with  them  to  their 
homes,  and  its  use  spread  rapidly  through 
the  colonies. 


Recently  Robson  Seed  Farms  gave  their 
greatly  improved  hybrid  of  this  same  sweet 
corn  "back  to  the  Indians".  Here  in¬ 
specting  the  harvest  of  Seneca  Chief  hybrid 
sweet  corn  at  Tonawanda  Indian  Reservation 
are  Russell  Hill  of  the  Seneca  Tribe  and 
Orson  Robson. 


Take  advantage  of  our  special  TRIAL  OFFER 
and  plant  these  3  outstanding  hybrid  sweet 
corns  in  1953.  You'll  be  back  for  more 
in  '54! 


^EMECA60’“4* 

Earliest  of  all  hybrids  yet  exceptionally 
high  quality.  Very  tender  with  Golden 
Bantam  flavor.  '2lb.  65c.  Lb.Sl .  1 0 


SENECA^RROW  dlj. 

Second  earliest  hybrid.  Large  ear,  deep 
kernel,  golden  yellow.  Very  high 
quality.  Vz  lb.  65c.  Lb.  $1.10 


SO 


days 

.  .  it's  the  best  tasting 


SENECA^CHIEF 

Sweet  'n  tender 
sweet  corn  ever  .  .  ,  and  best  for 
freezing  too.  Deep  kernel,  small  cob. 
Holds  in  eating  condition  longer  than 
other  varieties.  V'2lb.65c.  Lb. $1.10 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  CATALOG 

of  ROBSON 
QUALITY  SEED 


ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 
BOX  SIS,  HALL,  N.  Y. 

Trial  packa9e  NEW  SENECA  60 
Trial  package  SENECA  ARROW 
Given  FREE  with  purchase  of  one  pound  of 
SENECA  CHIEF  at  special  price  of  $1 

□  I  enclose  $1.  Send  me  I  □  Send  me  1953 
Free  trial  packages  of  Sen-  I  Seed  Catalog 
eca  60  and  Seneca  Arrow  ‘ 
with  1  lb.  Seneca  Chief 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Name  ... 
Address 
City  . 


State 


will  ha\e  self  feeders  which  need  only  a 
good  steam  cleaning  to  ser\  c  perfectly  well. 

Then  they’ll  usually  ask  me  about  the 
spei  ial  c  ase — the  sow  that  has  a  litter  of 
three  or  four  pigs  and  should  be  fed 
lightly  because  she  doesn’t  need  much 
milk  to  feed  that  few  or  the  sow  that 
isn’t  doing  so  well  and  should  be  getting 
spec  ial  feed.  First  of  all  the  sow  with  the 
small  litter:  if  she  has  a  small  litter  once 
the  chances  are  that  she’ll  never  be  a  big 
producer.  I  take  her  pigs  and  find  other 
sows  with  enough  extra  teats  to  nurse 
thc-m;  then  I  dr\-  up  the  sow  and  get  rid 
of  her.  As  for  the  sow  that  needs  special 
treatment,  she’ll  need  special  attention  for 
a  spec  ial  reason.  If  she’s  doing  poorly  and 
losing  weight  she  may  have  a  big  litter 
which  is  doing  ver>'  well — like  all  good 
dairy  animals  that  are  milking  hard  she’s 
losing  weight.  The  answer  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  higher  per  cent  of  carbohydrates 
in  her  feed.  If  she’s  thin  because  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  condition  you  would  want  to  treat 
her  for  her  disease.  If  she  is  off  feed,  and 
that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  which  we 
can’t  quite  diagnose,  you  try  to  induce  her 
to  eat  by  making  the  feed  more  palatable 
by  adding  something  like  shelled  corn  or 
oat  groats  or  molasses  to  the  feed.  But  no 
matter  what  change  I  made  in  the  feed 
I’d  go  right  on  feeding  it  in  the  self 
feeder.  From  my  experience  with  dairy 
animals  and  hogs,  I  firmly  believe  that 
all  animals  arc  limited  by  habit.  I  believe 
that  they  like  their  habits  and  that  they 
respond  to  habit  and  that  any  change  of 
feed  which  can  be  incorporated  into  their 
daily  routine  will  probably  be  better  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them  than  if  a  change  is  made 
in  feeding  methods. 

Some  folks  ask  me  when  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  hand  feeding.  And  the  answer  to 
that  is  that  I  consider  hand  feeding  as 
outmoded  tcxiay  as  the  cradle  scythe — I 
wouldn’t  recommend  it  at  all.  Self  feeding 
has  worked  well  for  me.  My  sows  are 
healthy;  my  sanitation  is  improved;  and, 
above  all,  my  labor  costs  are  down.  When 
I  think  of  this  feeding  problem  I  want  to 
know  who  is  working  for  who.  And  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  it’s  the  sow  that’s  work¬ 
ing  for  me. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Since  Al  Heller  wai  Eraduited  (rom  the 
University  of  Witronvin't  Colle(e  of  Atriculturc  where 
he  was  the  Bif-lO  pole  vault  champion — ha  hat  been 
manajting  farms.  He  has  mana|ed  avera<c-sizc  general 
farms,  big  farms,  and  pit  hatcherie*.  At  present  he  is 
manager  of  the  big  Weix  Farms  which  specialize  in  pure¬ 
bred  ffolsteins  and  boast  of  a  siring  of  more  than  SO 
cows  in  their  herd,  all  with  better  than  SOO-pound  butter- 
fat  records. 


IS  CATTLE  FEEDING  A  GAMBLE? 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

When  to  buy  and  what  to  pay — here  arc 
two  thing  that  all  cattle  feeders  would 
give  their  last  shirt  to  know.  The  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  autumn  cattle  buying 
season  always  seems  to  bring  a  crisis, 
leading  to  outlook  meetings  and  a  great 
deal  of  opinion  swapping  on  the  part  of 
cattle  feeders. 

There’s  an  old  saying  that  the  profit 
or  loss  in  feeding  is  made  on  the  day 
the  cattle  arc  bought.  For  many  feeders, 


CRAWLER  JOBS 
AT  WHEEL  PRICE 


Do  your  owti  BIG  Farm  Jobs  easy  at 
less  cost!  Forget  about  old,  slow  trac- 
toring.  tough  soils.  The  Power  Horse 
Ditches.  Dozes,  pulls  4-5  bottom  plows 
or  a  10 Vi  foot  gang  of  discs. 

Secret’s  an  all-new,  troublefree  4-Wheel 
Drive  with  gear  system  that  outper¬ 
forms  any  wheel  tractor.  Now  get 
Crawler  "Traction  for  only  the  Cost  of 
a  Wheel  Tractor! 


News  Information  of  what 
The  Power  Horse  Does  for  YOIM 


P.O.Box  304  -  S 


BOYT 


Riding  equip¬ 
ment  for  farm 
use,  plea. sure 
and  show.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  West¬ 
ern  saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs.  Stable  blankets.  Girths. 
Caveson  seta.  Other  horse  equipment. 


RIDING 

EQUIPMENT 


OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS 

Today,  as  for  the  past  51 
years,  Boyt  is  still  making 
the  strongest  work  harness 
in  America.  Also  available  are  horse 
collars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment,  and  many  other 
items  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  sportsman. 


SHOW  HALTERS 

Baby  beef,  cow,  calf 
or  bull  show  hal¬ 
ters.  Complete  se¬ 
lection.  Cow  blan¬ 
kets  in  all  sizes. 


FRIOE  CAT.4I.OG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  feature 
Boyt  items.  For  free  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
DwT  I  WHERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 
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the  question  of  when  to  buy  is  pretty 
well  determined  by  the  time  of  lieaxiest 
shipments.  H(‘avy  grassers  from  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Kansas  eome  in  July  and 
August,  while  the  same  kind  of  cattle 
from  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Montana 
come  in  Septembt'r.  Shipments  of  year¬ 
lings  from  these  states  tend  to  reach  a 
peak  about  a  month  later,  with  calves 
arriving  in  October  and  November,  ^’ear- 
lings  from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
.\rizona  are  shipped  in  October  and 
November.  From  Texas  come  feeder  cattle 
nearly  the  year-around. 

Slightly  more  than  half  the  total 
nurnbcT  of  feeders  are  purchased  from 
September  through  No\ember,  with  the 
remainder  fairly  evenly  distributed  among 
the  pc'riods  of  December  to  February, 
March  to  May,  and  June  through  August. 

Crop  and  weather  conditions  arc  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  cattle  movements. 
Dry  weather  will  often  cause  a  rancher  to 
ship  his  cattle  sooner  than  he  would  like. 
.\nd  the  ranchman  is  eager  to  know  about 
the  conditions  of  the  midwestern  corn  crop. 

The  cattle  buyer  keeps  a  weather  eye 
on  this  situation  by  staying  in  close  touch 
with  his  dealer  or  commission  firm  and 
by  keeping  posted  through  reading  the 
various  daily  livestock  papers  such  as  the 
Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal  the  Kansas 
City  Drover  Telegram  and  the  Omaha 
Daily  Journal-Stockman.  He  will  watch 
for  dry  spots  in  the  \Vest  from  which 
cattle  may  be  moving  at  sacrifice  prices. 

.\s  the  fall  season  approaches,  the 
cattle  feeder  is  subject  to  some  strong 
pressures— prt'ssures  that  tend  to  keep  him 
in  the  cattle  feeding  business.  The  price 
situation  is  like  a  game  of  poker,  with 
the  cattle  feeder  on  one  side  of  the  table 
and  the  ranchman  on  the  other. 

If  it  looks  like  a  soft  corn  year,  the 
ranchman  knows  about  it  and  he’ll  hold 
out  for  a  higher  price  and  expect  to  get 
it  in  the  scramble  for  short-term  feeders 
to  eat  up  this  “cattle  corn”  before  it  spoils. 
In  the  fall  of  19.il,  with  soft  corn  plagu¬ 
ing  much  of  the  Western  Cornbelt,  cattle 
feeders  in  the  corn  states  were  in  near 
panic.  Judging  from  the  stampede  to  buy, 
a  casual  obsener  might  almost  be  led  to 
bt'lieve  that  no  more  cattle  would  be  avail¬ 
able.  Yet,  after  this  short-time  boom  came 
a  lull,  during  which  better  buys  could  b<‘ 
made  by  those  who  hadn’t  shot  their  wad 
during  the  first  big  rush. 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


•^Better  Mothers 
Cheaper  Cains 
t^MORE  Meat 


mandinK^Iunipahirr!*  to  ii<'t 
that  extra  pig  i»rr  Utter ;  more 
}M)unU!i  of  tiiiality  re<l  meat 
)>er  head:  and  higher  ifollar 
value  ot  cureaM.  Kaiiid 
growth,  eeomtmy  Of  guin« 
ruMtUng  ability  and  hne  can  anHeti  insure  added  profits, 
llampshires  are  the  answer  to  eftitient,  profitalde, 
quality  iM>rk  prtxluetion.  \\  KITE  for 
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lltl  KMIN  ST..  PEORU.  ILLINOIS 


BRED  SOWS 

M»it  Otdtr! 
Save  tires  and 
time!  Let  our 
eipert  Fieldmen 
select  your  seed 
stock,  at  your  price 
.  .  .  a  free  service 
•  •  • 

typfpntttd. 
Write  for  details. 
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GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


Meaty  broilers,  high-producing  layers,  and  out¬ 
standing  all-purpose  breeds.  Bred  from  some 
of  the  Nation’s  finest  R.O.P.  poultry  stock, 
hatched  under  rigid  rules,  boxed  and  shipped 
with  extreme  care.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  98%  livability  — losses  over  2%  in 
21  days  replaced  free. 

BIG  DISCOUNTS — Order  by  February  15  and  save 
$1.00  per  100  chicks;  order  by  March  15  and  save  75c 
per  100  chicks;  order  by  April  IS  and  save  50c  per 
1 00  chicks.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 


BEAUTIFUL  PHOTO  CATALOG 


Free  on  request. 
A  photo  story  of 
Golden  Rule’s 
14  exiellent 
breeds  and  5 
popular 
trusses.  Send 
for  your 
copy  now. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  49,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

with  this 

FREE  « 
/  BOOK 

SELECTIVE  STAGE  JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Here  is  a  pressure  system  that  really  saves  you  money.  Longer 
Life  Jacuzzi  Selective  Stage  Jet  Pumps  deliver  water  from  depths 
to  300  feet,  vet  deliver  it  at  normal  tank  pressure.  No  special  high- 
pressure  tank  necessarv.  No  time  out  for  servicing  or  repairs.  Get 
this  valuable  booklet  on  dc[>endable  Jacuzzi  equip¬ 
ment  —  :«pccifv  >our  pumping  rctpiirements  on  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  Inc.,  4100  Bayless  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Fg-9 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

_  NAME 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system 

□  Extra  deep  well  system  address - 

□  Deep  well  turbine  city _ 
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Seofes  of  Chom 


ONE  WHEEL 
GARDEN  TRACTOR 


With  the  multi¬ 
purpose  Chore- 
master  you  don't 
need  several  cost¬ 
ly,  single-purpose 
units  for  different 
lawn  or  garden 
chores.  Just  odd 
mower,  cultivators,  snowplow,  other  low-cost 
attachments  to  Choremoster  os  needed.  Save 
on  investment,  repairs,  storage. 

CKORCAUstCR 


ROTARY  TILLER 

A  new,  completely 
self-contained  Ro¬ 
tary  Tiller.  No  at¬ 
tachments  needed. 
For  oil  ground 
preparation  and 
cultivating  chores. 

Write  for  deofer 
name  and  litaratura. 


CHOREMASTER  DIVISION 

The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Co. 

806 — 4  Evans  St.  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


ARE  YOU  A  COnON  FARMER? 
DO  YOU  OWN  A  COnON 
FARM  OR  PLANTATION? 


7'<’»  pounds  of  lint  cotton  will  pay  for  this  hook. 


Fourth  Kdition 
Second  Printing; 


ght 


Whether  >ou’\e  had 
year>  of  experience 
in  Krouing  thi^ 
nio'-t  important  of 
Anierica’?.  filter  crop>. 
or  %Ahether  you're  just 
heginninK  to  learn 
alKtut  King  Totton" 
an<l  its  iH'culiarities, 
you  ^^ill  find  this  book 
a  revelation  ‘  (’otton" 
was  written  by  a 
teacher  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  at  Ca- 
ruthersville.  Missouri, 
in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  country,  it  is 
now  in  the  second 
printing  of  the  fourth 
edition.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  old- 
hand  farmers, 
teachers,  and 
\eterans  in  Ag. 
training  ha  \  e 
prais^  ’Cotton” 
for  its  simple 
hut  detailed 
presentation  of 
eNery  phase  of 
cotton  raising. 


seven 


pages  of  full  col- 
its  practical  explanati<m  of 
ee<l  control.  ’’Cotton*'  can 


orefl  t»ictures  of  cotton  inse*  t* 
ciow<...culti\  ation  and  chemical 
help  >ou! 

In  addition,  each  chapter  was  checked  by  one  or  more 
aiiihorities  to  insure  technical  correctness  and  to  broaden 
the  seiiite  of  usefulness  of  this  lKK»k  throughout  the  Cotton 
Jielt. 

Older  this  authoritati\e  volume  from  if«*  author  by  >ending 
:t  clu-ck  for  $3.75,  or  use  a  lO-day  approval  plan  at  $3.87. 


^qii  Coupon  Today  •■•••••••••• 

FLOYD  BARNHART 
Caruthersville,  Mo. 

>end  me  one  copy  of  "Ciitton.” 

(  I  1  am  enclosing  $3.75. 

<  1  Send  the  Ifook  on  a  10-day  at>proval  plan. 

I  will  mail  you  a  check  at  the  end  of  10 
days  for  $3.87.  or  i  will  return  the  lx>ok 
in  good  condition  and  owe  nothing. 


Many  ulio  lusht  d  into  thesr  deals  paid 
too  much  for  their  cattle,  as  they  later 
discovered.  Furthermore  quite  a  few 
bought  the  wrong  kind,  that  is  some  cattle 
feeders  bousht  choice  feeders  which  foi 
lac  k  of  sound  corn  could  not  bi-  finished 
for  their  grade. 

It  Happens  Every  Spring 
.■\noth«  r  of  the  buying  sprees  tomes  in 
the  spring  when  pastures  are  beginning 
to  turn  green.  It’s  then  that  a  cattle-feed¬ 
ing  disease  known  as  “grass  lever”  turn*; 
up.  It  hits  farmers  who  suddenly  find 
themselves  with  a  lot  of  grass  but  nothing 
to  lonsume  it.  This  urge  often  leads  to 
buying  feeders  at  prices  which  virtually 
remove  all  chant cs  for  profit.  Usually,  the 
cattle  could  have  been  purchased  the  fall 
before  at  a  more  favorable  figure,  even 
if  the  t  ost  of  the  t  are  and  feed  for  winter¬ 
ing  is  added  on. 

The  strongest  of  all  buying  pressures  is 
the  very  nature  of  the  rattle  feeder.  Tt) 
him,  feeding  is  a  habit  like  going  to  ehureh. 
I'his  habit  often  prompts  him  to  bu\ 
feeders  when  he  sees  veiy  little  prospect  ol 
making  a  profit.  rank  optimist,  he  “just 
hopes”  that  an  extremely  generous  credit 
for  the  value  of  the  manure  will  keep  him 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger.  .\11  of 
these  pressun-s  have  to  be  viewed  coldly 
and  appraised  in  the  light  of  “On  my 
own  farm,  with  my  own  feed  costs,  can  I 
make  money  if  I  buy  at  these  prices?” 

The  Banker  Takes  a  Hand 

Not  many  cattle  feeders  get  very  far  alontr 
in  the  business  before  they  make  an  ar- 
quaintanee  with  the  banker.  Financing  a 
bunc  h  of  cattle  requires  too  much  capital 
for  most  stockmen  to  provide  single- 
handed. 

CountiA  bankers,  production  credit  as¬ 
sociations.  and  other  lending  agencies  keep 
close  tab  on  the  same  set  of  factors,  cattle 
supplies  and  general  business  conditions, 
that  influeme  the  actions  of  the  feeder 
himself.  The  lender  always  has  taken  quite 
an  interest  in  the  character  and  the  credit 
rating  of  the  loan  applicant,  as  well  as 
his  reputation  and  experience  as  a  feeder. 
During  the  profitable  times  of  the  40’s  the 
lender  grew  just  a  little  lax  in  many  cas<‘s. 

But  times  have  changed.  It’s  still  possible 
to  make  a  profit  but  it’s  also  much  easier 
to  take  a  loss. 

Wallace  Bass  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  last  falDexplained 
that  bankers  now  reim‘mb<’r  rather  vividly 
the  losses  and  difficulties  of  clients  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  19.i2.  He  added 
that  the  bankeis  don’t  feel  that  they  are 
dointr  a  good  job  of  loaning  money  if 
their  clients  are  in  trouble.  For  that  reason 
lending  agencies  “margined  down”  on 
their  loans  so  as  to  advance,  say,  only  6.5 
instead  of  75  per  rent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  rattle. 

Some  lending  agent  ies  are  laying  more 
stress  on  other  factors,  such  as  feed  and 


CARDINAL  ELEVATORS 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 
ON  EVERY  FARM  ELEVATOR  JOi 


CAMXNAL  "rUNlOR'  —Sturdy  aluaunum  Irouqk.  PonobU. 
Timkon  loporod  roU#r  L^ngtlu^ll.  11.  20  h. 

LicluAivo  loaturM — 

iMmbly  lor  mouatia^  motor  ovor  or  uador  irou9b 
<u  lob  roquiTM. 

•  Croovod  sprockot  and  cuttor  blodo 
ot  doiivory  oad  —  oUawaatM 
food  aad  Itlior  boll-up 


GIAIN  S  HAT 
ELIVATOt 

Trough  U  biq.  roomy  tuU 
19  wido.  Stroaqiy  roinlorcod- 
ao  bucklo  or  *09  Loagrths—  24  10  41  ft 
Foodor  OKtro  loaq — 9  9  High-^rodo  Mll-oliqn- 
lag  boil  booring*.  CaciUMvo  drogUao  »hock 
oboorbor — protocts  cboia.  provoatt  brook 
ogo.  Four  woy*  el  powonng — trocior 
tpood-iock.  goAoliao  oagtao. 


LML  ENGINEERING  A  MFG  CORF. 


Cordiaol  lovoi  fimt.  mmm- 
ywtr.  crops.  Liforofurt  end 
doolor's  ooiN#  #«  rogoosf. 


*11  S.  CM*««Cir  COiVMtIA  CfTV  INOIAMA 


H«y  one  iweth  from  mower  is  processed  and 
"fluifed"  to  speed  natural  aeration  end  curinj. 
Retains  leaves,  protein  end  carotene  (Vitamin 
A).  Hay  remains  solt  and  pliable.  Beets  weather 
hazards  —  Put  up  hey  the  seme  day  —  Gains  24 
hours  over  pre-Meyer  method.  Saves  lime  .  .  . 
labor  .  .  .  end  food  value  ~  makes  your  hey 
worth  more. 

Write  for  FREE  FolrJer  and  Prices  today! 


THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  952  MORTON,  ILL. 


READY  TO  BEAR 

FRUIT 

TREES  &  PLANTS 


Have  plenty  of  delirious  fruit  to  eat  and 
sell,  wtthin  60  days.  Choose  from  our  cotii- 
plete  selection  of  state-inspected,  quality 
fruit  trees  and  plants.  Biir 
variety  at  inoney-savtne 
prices.  Discounts  for  early 
orders.  (Jet  new  hari^ain- 
CDCC  f  {  illustrated  CAT.X- 

tnCC!  I  LOG  FREE.  Write  .NOW  ! 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

Box  359,  Now  Buffalo,  Michigan 


FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Liuhtninu  never  has  destroyed  any  buildim;  fully 
protected  by  Sreurity  System.  Il  uuaid-  auaiiLsl 
new  perils  of  nieial  diict.s.  pipinu.  eic.  L'ses  most 
durable  materials,  all  L  L  apprused.  Low  priints. 
neat  almost  invisible. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  AFFLIANCES 

Green  Guard  Protective  Capacitor  is  the  only  such 
tievice  approved  by  Underwriters  Laboialut ies.  Inc. 
Holds  liKhlninu  surues  to  It  is  lhati  litie  vollave.  pro¬ 
tects  heatets.  lamps,  motors,  etc.  (Juaranteed  for 
five  years.  Send  (or  full  storv.  Security  Mi«.  & 
Contractimi  Co.,  Bttrlinxlon  5,  Wis. 


^  D  ri  1]  n  I  FT  V  lightning  protection 
□  U  t  I  n  1  1  1  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 
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farm  management.  If  the  applicant  states  that  he 
has  pasture,  the  lenders  may  want  to  know  what 
kind  —  permanent  bluegrass,  rotation  grass-and- 
legume,  or  something  else.  The  kind  of  hay  avail¬ 
able  and  the  general  soundness  of  the  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  also  receive  consideration  by  some  lenders, 
for  these  factors  have  so  much  bearing  on  cost  of 
gain  and  the  over-all  profit  prospects. 

Improved  Pastures  Build  Beef 

Using  cattle  after  their  arrival  from  the  range 
countr\-  to  clean  up  hay  field  afteiniath  and  stalk 
fields  is  a  practice  generally  followed  by  feeders. 
But  wintering  is  something  else.  Cattle  feeders 
often  make  the  mistake  of  wintering  too  well. 
Going  out  to  spring  pasture  with  too  much  finish 
rt'sults  in  less  efficient  use  of  grass. 

Once  the  winter  is  past,  comes  the  blessing  of 
pasture.  And  this  crop,  when  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef,  has  proved  to  be  a  great  equalizer  in 
th»'  value  of  land.  That  is,  the  pounds  of  beef 
produced  per  acre  have  been  virtually  as  good  on 
low-priced  land  conx  erted  into  good  pasture  as  on 
grass  produced  on  land  costing  several  times  as 
much  per  acre. 

Southern  and  midwestern  farmers  ha\-e  caught 
on  to  this  fact.  This  has  added  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  beef  cattle  production  throughout  the 
South  and  in  the  less  fertile  and  more  steeply 
rolling  parts  of  such  midwestern  states  as  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  This  new 
concept  of  beef  production  has  created  a  boom  in 
land  values  and,  from  far  and  wide,  has  attracted 
people  who  hope  to  profit  through  the  production 
of  low-cost  beef. 

C.  F.  Heaton,  who  has  reclaimed  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  near  the  Di.xon  Springs  Station  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  discovered  several  years  ago  that  he  could 
turn  a  cow  and  her  calf  onto  Kentucky  fescue 
early  in  the  spring,  and  later  mo\e  her  onto  im¬ 
proved  pasture  consisting  of  such  grassi-s  as  La- 
dino,  orchard  grass,  lespedeza.  red  top.  and  tall 
oatgrass.  In  the  fall,  she  would  wean  her  calf 
weighing  450  pounds  which  either  could  be  sold 
or  carried  over  the  winter  on  one  ton  of  hay  and 
$4.00  worth  of  soybean  meal.  Another  spring  and 
summer  on  grass  would  make  this  animal  weigh 
800  to  850  pounds.  Figuring  the  return  on  an 
acre  of  land  at  300  pounds  of  beef,  \alued  at  $28 
a  hundredweight  gives  a  gross  return  of  $84.  This 
will  buy  the  land  (at  $40  an  acre)  and  pay  for 
the  improvements  (at  $35  to  $45  an  acre).  This 
is  a  good  argument  for  reclaiming  low-cost  land  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 

In  making  extensive  use  of  pasture,  the  live¬ 
stock  producer  has  to  face  one  fact — that  the 
cheaper  gains,  as  compared  with  drylot  feeding, 
are  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  time.  Pasture-fed  steers 
in  Iowa  State  College  tests  reached  market  about 
30  days  later  than  the  steel's  carried  in  dnlot. 

For  the  producer  with  plenty  of  good  pastures, 
delayed  feeding  is  an  economical  plan,  for  it  takes 
only  about  30  bushels  of  corn  per  head,  according 
to  H.  G.  Russell,  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  Steers  are  pastured  without 
grain  for  90  to  100  days,  and  then  full-fed  with 
grain  in  the  pasture. 

Even  if  the  grass  is  still  good,  they  should  b<- 
dnlot  finished.  Cattle  don’t  get  as  fat  when  fed 
on  the  delayed  plan,  and  they  won’t  grade  as  well 
or  bring  quite  as  high  a  price  when  marketed.  But, 
when  ready  about  mid-November,  they  bring  bet¬ 
ter  net  profits  because  of  the  low  cost  of  gain. 


©  N.D.P.C. 


From  the  film  featuring  Wicked  Willie  Weevil  now 
being  shown  throughout  the  country.  Watch  for  the 
announcement  by  your  Pyrenone  Protectant  dealer. 


Say  Goodbye  To  Wicked  Willie  Weevil 


GRAIN  PROTECTANT 


Get  rid  of  Wicked  Willie  Weevil  once 
and  for  all.  He’s  the  rascal  that  can  eat 
up  over  half  the  corn  and  other  grains 
you  raise.  Treat  your  grain  with 
Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant  and  keep 
Wicked  Willie  Weevil  out! 

Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant  is  an  in¬ 
secticide  powder  that’s  mixed  with  your 
corn  and  other  grains  as  they  go  into 
the  crib  or  bin.  It  is  NOT  a  fumigant 
so  can  be  used  in  open  cribs.  One  easy, 
economical  application  is  all  that’s 
needed  for  complete  season-long  protec¬ 
tion.  Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant  is  safe 
to  apply  and  treated  grain  can  be  fed  to 
animals  or  used  for  human  food  with 
NO  HAZARD. 

Onferl^s^/ 

Chemicals  Co.  Division  of  National  Distillers 
Products  Corporation,  manufacturers  of 
Pyrenone  insecticides  for  the  farm,  food 
processing,  transportation,  storage  and  al¬ 
lied  fields. 


*‘Pyrenon«  Groin  Protectont  looks  liko  the  so* 
lution  to  preserving  corn  so  thot  o  former  con 
hold  it  for  hit  own  stock  use  or  for  a  market 
price.*' 

Mo/or  At  William$,  Cfizobetfi  City,  N.  C. 


**Usually  at  this  time  of  yeor,  the  weevils  hove 
ruined  about  holf  of  my  teed  corn.  I  ttorted 
planting  my  corn  todoy  and  I'm  reolly  pleased 
with  the  fine  condition  it  is  in.  I  haven’t  seen 
a  weevil  in  it«  thanks  to  Pyrenone  Grain  Pro* 
tectont.  It's  the  best  I've  ever  seen  and  we  are 
sure  going  to  use  it  in  1952.** 

Troy  Trotter,  Coolidge,  Texes 


» Pyrenone* 

^  GRAIN  PROTECTANT 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 

Pyrenone®  Wheat  Protectant,  a  product  made  especially  for 
wheat,  is  also  availoble.  Professor  0.  A.  Wilbur,  Kansas  State 
College  Entomologist,  says:  ”1952  farm  tests  outstandingly 
favorable  to  Protectant  treatment”. 


Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeders 

SEEDING  DEPTH  ...  and 
SEEDING  RATE 


^2  tie  ceet 


The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeder,  with 
its  double  box,  sows  fine,  coarse  or 
chaflh’  seeds  accurately  for  a  sure,  even 
stand  in  dry  ground  as^well  as  moist. 

This  secret  of  accurate  sowing  is  in 
the  precision-built  seedmeters  —  so 
close  fitting  as  to  handle  the  tiniest 
grasses  without  loss  or  leakage. 
There’s  no  over-seeding... no  bunch¬ 
ing  or  thin  spots. 

The  certainty  of  a  sure  catch  is  in 
the  Brillion  method  of  conditioning 
the  seedbed,  of  breaking  up  lumps 
and  clods  .  . .  planting  all  of  the  seed 
within  the  top  V2  inch  . . .  and  firming 
the  soil  around  each  seed  for  fast 
germination,  healthy  growth.  This 
helps  get  a  sure  stand  even  in  dry 
ground.  Less  seed  required  by  Vl  or 
more  —  savings  that  can  pay  for  the 
Sure-Stand  in  only  2  days  of  use. 

Three  Rolling  Widths 

The  Sure-Stand  is  available  in  three 
rolling  widths  —  10'  8",  8'  and  5'  4". 
The  5'  4"  is  available  with  standard 
drawbar  or  3-point  hitch. 

Look  into  the  Brillion  way.  Get  a 
better  catch  of  pasture  and  hay  crops 
at  half  the  cost. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 
Dept.  SG-3-12,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 


"Tucks  each  seed  to  bed  —  in  the  top  half  inch  of  soil’* 


A  Few  Sour  Notes 

So  far.  everything  eoneerning  pasture 
feeding  sounds  fine  but.  unfortunately, 
there  are  a  few  sour  notes.  The  biggest 
bugbear  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
bloat — not  that  this  is  anything  new  to 
cattle  feeding,  but  more  that  it  has  been 
unusually  severe  and  persistent.  Just  why, 
no  one  seems  to  know,  but  blame  is  laid 
to  such  factors  as  heavy  rainfall,  lush 
legume  growth,  and  unsuspected  chemical 
compounds  in  the  grass. 

While  many  bloat  control  plans  have 
been  tried,  none  seems  to  work  100  per 
cent,  and  last  summer  some  of  the  most 
widely  accepted  methods  failed.  Two 
brothers.  Dean  and  Jac  k  Wilkinson,  have 
been  testing  on  their  farm  in  Clinton 
County.  Iowa,  a  new  plan  already  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  handful  of  other  cattle  feed¬ 
ers  in  the  Middlewest. 

Last  spring,  their  16.5  steers  bloated  on 
brome-alfalfa  pasture,  so  these  men  turned 
the  cattle  into  a  drylot.  Instead  of  letting 
the  animals  do  their  own  harvesting  of  the 
pasturage,  the  ^Vilkinsons  used  a  field  for¬ 
age  haiAcster  and  dumped  the  green  feed 
into  bunks  three  times  daily  after  adding 
( orn-and-eob  meal  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds 
per  100  pounds  of  forage.  They  claim  that 
they  have  had  no  diffic  ulty  with  bloating 
since  they  have  been  using  the  ‘‘harvested 
pasture”  and  eorn-and-eob  meal. 

Definite  proof  probably  has  not  been 
established  as  to  why  this  method  works, 
but  the  ilkinsons  believe  that  the  many 
sharp  points  on  the  (hopped  stems  and 
the  tob  portion  of  the  meal  irritate  the 
stonuuh  lining,  causing  the  animals  to 
belc  h.  When  the  pasture  is  c  t  opped  by  the 
animal,  it  is  too  smooth  and  dex-s  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  sort  of  initation  needed  to  release 
the  ac  (  umulation  of  gases. 

While  this  grass  harvesting  method 
seems  wasteful  of  time  and  effort,  the 
Wilkinsons  believe  that  the  advantages 
outwe  igh  this  disadvantage.  They  say  that 
mec  hanic  al  harvesting  spares  the  loss  from 
trampling  commonly  assoc  iated  with  graz¬ 
ing,  and  that  sc  attered  spots  of  pasture  no 
longer  are  rendered  unpalatable  from 
manure  deposits. 

Furthermore,  the  maturing  parts  of  the 
pasture  can  be  har\ested  before  growing 
o\erly  tough  and  unpalatable,  whereas 
such  patches  might  be  left  untouched  by 
grazing  cattle.  Finally,  the  Wilkinsons  be- 
lievx*  that  the  cattle  fed  this  way  in  drylot 
gain  one-third  faster  because  they  arc- 
spared  the  effort  of  rambling,  over  the 
pasture  while  grazing. 

The  Big  Operation 

We  have  talked  so  far  about  average¬ 
sized  operations  with  home  labor.  Here’s 
how  a  big  operation  with  30  to  40  hired 
men  can  cut  feed  costs  to  a  point  where 
one  is  tempted  to  risk  market  flue  tuations. 
Suc  h  a  place  is  Princeton  Farms,  Gibson 
County,  Indiana,  and  corn  cobs  serve  as 
a  major  eost-c  utting  fac  tor  in  their  feed¬ 
ing  program. 

‘“'Fhere  are  four  aspects  of  our  steer- 


MADE 

EASY 


Big  farm  Production  Ahead 

Daiiu.scr  Blade  is  truly  an  all¬ 
purpose  implement  tor  one- 
man  operation.  Hydraulic 
controlled  —  adjustments  ac¬ 
cessible  from  tractor  seat  — 
raise  —  lower  —  an^'le  or  turn. 
'X’rite  for  literature  for  your 
model  tractor. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 
505-09  E.  Third  St.,  Fulton,  Mo. 
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A  Milking  Shoithuni  hold,  highe,t 
Initteifat  irrord  in  world  also  high- 
e't  lerord.,  on  twicr-a-day  inilkimi' 

Milking  Shorthorn,  are  BIG  .  .  . 
have  eapaeiou,  deep  hodv  and  m.ini- 
niarv  dereinpinent  of  dairy  rattle 
Their  TWO-WAY  bargaining  \alue 
pla,  gi  eater  .salability  ot  (al\e!i 
mean,  greater  laim  senility  iiiidei 
uiirertaiii  world  roiiditioiis.  Gel 
FRKK  fan.,  or  siib-rrilie  to  Milking 

Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per  sr.;  il 
yrs.  .$3.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

313-FQ  So.  Glensteno  Springfield,  Mo. 


IS  YOUR  BARN  WET 
ON  COLD  DAYS...  MUGGY 
ON  WARM  DAYS? 


I  hen  It's  time  to  ventilate  with 
AEROVENT  VENTI-PAK— the  ven¬ 
tilating  system  that  automatically 
keeps  the  air  just  right  .  .  .  fresh, 
dry,  and  sweet-smelling.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it.  Write  today. 


AEROVENT  FAN  &  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

P.  0  sox  21  DIPT.  •  lANSINC,nMICH. 
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icfdiiig  program  here  at  Princeton  which 
make  it  unusual,”  explains  H.  B.  Fulford, 
general  farm  manager.  “Our  steers  arc 
out  in  the  ojx-n  on  pasture  all  year  around; 
it  is  a  continuous  operation;  a  corn-cob 
heavy  ration  is  used;  and  the  size  steers 
we  buy  makes  it  more  speculative  than 
feeding  smaller  steers  over  a  longer  period. 

"Feeding  in  1953  with  the  feed  and 
market  situations  the  way  they  are  will  be 
a  gamble  for  everyone,  of  course,”  he  says, 
"but  feeding  steers  has  always  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gamble  for  us.  \Vc  operate  on 
the  basis  of  picking  up  750  to  800-pound 
steets  which  usually  will  grade  low-good, 
and  feeding  them  out  for  about  90  days 
or  so,  trying  to  upgrade  them  a  couple 
of  notches.  W'c  watch  for  a  favorable 
market,  and  then  turn  them  when  they 
will  weigh  out  about  1,000  to  1,100 
pounds.  That  kind  of  an  operation  is 
strictly  speculation! 

"We  should  make  it  in  fair  shape  this 
round  because  we  bought  well  the  last 
couple  of  times.  We  bought  one  bunch 
of  steers  at  30  cents,  turned  them  at  32 
cents,  and  bought  back  at  24  and  25  cents. 
In  our  case,  the  market  could  drop  any¬ 
where  from  3  to  5  cents  ftom  what  it  is 
today  and  we  would  still  brc'ak  even. 
Break  even,”  he  repeated,  “and  that’s 
about  all.  The  fact  that  we  are  feeding  a 
( omparatively  cheap  ration  puts  the  odds 
a  little  in  our  favor.” 

Cattle  used  in  the  cob-feeding  program 
are  bought  almost  entirely  on  the  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana  market,  usually  sight-unseen 
through  their  commission  man.  “The  only 
specifications  given  to  him,”  says  Dan 
Pieper.  production  manager  for  Princeton 
Farms,  “are  that  the  feeders  be  steers, 
hornless,  and  with  no  suggestion  of  dairy 
breeding.” 

.After  being  delivered  to  the  farm  and 
divided  into  lots  of  75  to  100  head,  the 
steers  go  on  full  feed  immediately.  They 
arc  not  “cased”  into  the  cob  ration.  The 
cattle  stay  on  pasture  the  year  round,  so 
that  they  have  access  to  any  available 
grazing.  They  are  fed  once  each  day — in 
the  morning — except  during  partieularlv 
bad  winter  weather  when  feed  is  put  out 
twice  a  day,  to  keep  it  in  better  shape. 

Each  day’s  feed  is  prepared  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  by  Abram  Clayton,  offit  ial  mixer  for 
all  rations,  since  the  barn  does  not  have 
enough  space  for  grinding  and  storage 
ahead  of  time.  Cobs  and  corn  are  put 
through  the  hammermill,  powered  by  a 
100  hp.  motor.  A  half-inch  s(  reen  is  ust'd, 
but  the  cobs  come  out  fine  because  of 
the  power  behind  the  mill.  Soybean  meal, 
synthetic  urea,  and  minerals  arc  added. 
Molasses  is  blown  in  and  mixed  last.  Then 
the  feed  is  blown  through  a  chute  into 
waiting  wagons. 

Earl  Wirth  is  the  man  responsible  for 
feeding.  He  makes  the  rounds  each  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  tractor-drawn  wagon,  dishing 
out  the  ration.  The  amount  fed  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  the  steers  ate,  or  left,  the 


CONSIDER  OTHER 
SEASONAL  USES  WHEN 
YOU  BUY  FOR  FAllI 


EMPTIES 

CRIBS  OR  BINS 

AS  EASILY  AS  IT 

FILLS 


HARVEST-HANDLER 

PORTABLE  FARM  ELEVATORS 

Sure  the  Ilarvest-IIanLller  is  a  real 
pcrfuriner  filling  cribs  and  bins.  But 
its  sinull  size,  light  weight  and  extreme 
maneuverability  also  pay  olT  removing 
grain  and  ear  corn  from  storage. 
Thunks  to  its  aluminum-alloy  construe* 
tion  and  light  weight  the  Hurvest-Han* 
dier  is  easily  positioned  by  one  man. 

Model  B  is  available  in  16'  and  20' 
lengths,  weighs  only  79  lbs.  with  power 
unit  removed.  Greater-capacity  Slodel 
C  comes  in  standard  16'  length,  weighs 
93  lbs.  without  power  unit.  For  greater 
stretch,  4'  extension  section  is  optional 
with  Model  C.  Both  models  are  ideal 
as  auxiliaries  to  larger  units. 


PATENT 

PENOINO 


GREATER. 

CAPACITY 

HARVEST-HANDLER 

available  with  or  without  DOLLY 


See  both  AAodel  B  and  C  at  your 
neorest  HARVEST-HANDLER  dealer, 
or  write  for  literature  and  prices. 


TNI  BEIT  CORPORATION 


7282  STAHL  ROAD 
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_  BURCH  E-Z-GO  WHEEL- 
^  MOUNTED  DISC  HARROW 


No  Shifting 
No  Drifting 

CONTROLLED 

NO  OTHER  WHEEL-TYPE  DISC  GIVES 
YOU  a  choice  oi  7Vi‘'  or  10"  blade  spac¬ 
ing  —  to  fit  the  needs  of  ALL  tough-soil 
areas.  None  but  BURCH  E-Z-GO  permits 
use  oi  big  22"  blades  without  clogging. 
Frame  is  girder-reinforced  iron!  and  rear, 
built  for  extra-heavy  duty  throughout.  Ad¬ 
justable  bracket  for  quick,  easy  connec- 


PENETRATION 

tion  oi  hydraulic  cylinder  is  a  BURCH 
exclusive.  So  are  lifetime  Hi-Speed  Bear¬ 
ings  and  Tractor-Speed  Blades  .  .  .  plus 
many  other  advances  that  pay  off  in  better 
work  with  fewer  discings  on  EVERY  KIND 
OF  JOB.  See  E-Z-GO — strongest,  steadiest 
wheel-type  harrow  ever  built  —  at  BURCH 
dealers  NOW.  Sizes  to  fit  every  iarml 


Mail  Coupon  f - 

For  Free  I  BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  Dept.  Q-13.  Evansville,  Ind. 
FoldersI  I  Manufacturers  of  Power-Lift  and  Drawbar  Implements 
Send  free  liferoture  on  Q  Power-Lift  Implements 
n  Drawbar  Implements  to: 


Nome . 

Street  or  R.F.D. 
Town . . 


.State. 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


FARM 


LEVEL 


Anyone  can  operate  a  BOSTROM  Leyel  by 
following  the  limple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Instrument.  We  manufacture  3 
models;  Farm  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  LeveL  All  BOSTROM  Levels  are  sold 
on  the  guarantee  of  sotisfaction  or  money 
back.  >I^ITE  TODAY  for  literature,  prices 
and  some  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


Accurate, 
Durable 
and  Compleie 
for  Terracing, 
Ditching.  Irrigal 
ing.  Tile  Drain¬ 
ing,  Grading, 
Running 
Lines,  Turn¬ 
ing  Angles 
and  etc. 


The  Bos- 
Irom  is 
used  and  en- 
d  o  I  s  e  d  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  & 
Individual 
Landowners 
e  V  e  r  y- 
where, 


•I  *  UrmMj  Manufacturiag  Co. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.V/.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


REIGHTON^S 

EGHORNS 


u.  s. 

CERTIFIED 

• 

FULLORUM 

CLEAN 

• 

95,000 

Commercial 

Layers 


<  onst«*int  re*»t»arrh  In  .  nu¬ 

trition.  an<i  inanaRvmcnt  for 
vt‘ar*«  <22  years  under  KOl'i  is  hark 
«»f  the  Oeiphton  strain  la‘?hi»rns. 

strain  notiKl  for  Zx>w  .Adult  Mor- 
tahtv,  Hieh  Ketr  Production.  Hlirh 
Halchablllty.  Kxcellent  Kjcir  Quality, 
ami  Fromtmlcal  Bodx-  Size. 

Write  for  new  catalog  lllustratinr 
our  breeding  program  step  by  step 
and  describinff  the  3  matings  we 
offer.  Crelphton  Bros.  Warsaw,  Ind. 


day  before.  The  steers  average  eating 
about  25  pounds  per  head  daily. 

I'he  rations  used  during  the  winter 
months  eontain  the  following  ingredients: 

1 200  lbs.  cobs  ( popcorn  and  field  corn )  ; 
400-500  lbs.  shelled  corn  (waste  and  nub¬ 
bins)  :  200  lbs.  blackstrap  molasses;  1 00 
lbs.  soybean  meal  (4Kr  protein):  23  lbs. 
synthetic  urea;  lO  lbs.  boncmeal;  lO  lbs. 
mineralized  salt :  I  /a  lbs.  \'itamin  A  prep¬ 
aration:  minerals  and  salt  free-choice  in 
bunks.  Xo  hay  is  fed  with  the  ration. 

Pieper  says  they  figure  that  the  steers 
make  an  average  gain  of  about  1. 75 
pounds  a  day  on  the  c  ob  ration.  The  cost 
per  pound  of  gain  is  figured  like  this:  25 
pounds  of  feed  costing  .$1.20  a  hundred 
pounds  means  a  daily  feed  charge  of  30 
cents  per  steer.  With  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.75  pounds,  the  feed  cost  per 
pound  of  gain  is  17.1  cents.  .Adding  3 
cents  per  steer  for  labor,  machinery 
( harges.  power,  spraying,  etc.,  brings  the 
total  cost  of  gain  to  slightly  more  than  20 
cents  per  pound. 

\’eterinar\'  fees  aren’t  figured  into  the 
overall  cost  bc'cause  there  have  been  no 
vet  bills.  Out  of  the  last  1,500  head  there 
have  been  only  two  losses-  one  steer  fell 
in  the  well  and  another  ft41  in  the  creek 
and  evidently  died  from  the  shock. 


Join  the  ranks"  of , Successful  Ireeders  Using  — 

BREEDE,R-ADE*  OIL 


,  . .  *of  Surer  pregopncces  .^_for__bey»ef_j^Ou^ 
Tollow  the  lead  ol  successful  breeders  m  oil 
ports  of  the  country  — feed  Eroeder-AD6  Oil 
before  mating  This  blend  of  corrof  oil, 
whoof  germ  oil  ond  *'0  '  ocfi«otod  onimol 
sterol  successfully  combots  nutritional  stet* 

Put  Breeder  AD E  0<i  <n  foid»ef  hones,  cot- 
tie,  swine,  dogs,  poultry  and  fur-beorers. 
Dosoge  vorles  occording  to  sixe  of  onimol  — 
follow  simpl#  diroctions  in  BuHotin  23  sont 
in  eoch  pockogo  Ordors  shipped  some  doy 
rece>»ed.  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$1.80  Money  bock  if  not  •otlsfcod.  Breed¬ 
ers  who  hove  tried  it  reorder  yeor  offer  yeor 


nutritional  research  associates 

SOUTH  WHITIEY.  INDIANA 


Deporfrrsent  A-3.  •Trode  Mork 


Means  BIG  SAVINGS, 

BETTER  PROFITS  for  YOU. 

Ill  theke  labor-short  (ia>s  the  only  way  to 
make  a  proht  on  vuur  fartnini;  operatiuiw  is 
to  reduce  losses,  to  increase  ertirieiir>.  HIX- 
lONE  is  the  resolutioiiary  new  met  haiiical 
stone-pit  ker  that  picks  up  stones  from  I'//' 
to  K"  in  diameter  from  sour  fields,  cariies  and 
dumps  them.  Results:  easier  woikini;  of  fields, 
greatly  reduced  implement  breakage,  inrreased 
'  pr^dut  ti\ it> .  Write  us  for  new  illustiated 
cirrulai  giving  complete  infoimation,  name  of 
iieaiest  dealer. 

BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS 
DEPT.  D  STRATFORD.  CONN. 


EAR  TAGS 
for  LIVESTOCK 

Tamper  Praaf  Style 

Bright  plated  steel.  Easy  to  apply  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  without  breaking.  With  consecutive  numbers 
and  owner's  name  —  not  more  than  II  letters. 
CATTLE  SIZE:  100  togs,  $3.50  —  200  togs,  S6.00 
Locking  Pliers  for  cattle  togs,  S2.00  each 
KEMCO  EAR  TAGS  FOR  SHEEP 
Tamper  Proof  Style.  Light,  strong  aluminum.  With 
consecutive  numbers  and  owner's  name  —  not  more 
than  10  letters. 

100  tags,  $2.75  —  200  tags,  $4.25 
Loching  Pliers  ter  KEMCO  TAGS,  $1.50  each 

Specify  numbers  and  name  wanted  on  fags.  Write  for 
catalog  of  other  styles  of  Ear  Tags,  Ear  Markers,  Tat¬ 
toos  and  Poultry  Bands 

KETCHUM  MFG.  CO..  INC. 

Dept.  16  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


\\  hen  to  Sell 

Unfortunat(4y.  no  one  yet  has  devised  a 
pin-pointed  surefire  fonnula  for  getting 
the  last  nickel  out  of  a  load  of  cattle. 
But  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  lower 
grades  of  fed  cattle  sell  best  in  the  spring, 
and  that  the  higher  quality  animals  usual¬ 
ly  bring  the  most  money  in  the  summer  or 
fall.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  know  what  the 
demand  is  in  your  local  market,  as  the 
weights  and  grades  varv'  greatly.  In  the 
East  the  1200-1400  pound  good  and  choic  e 
animal  is  in  demand.  In  the  Midwest,  the 
900-1050  pound  one  finished  to  choice  or 
good  sells  best.  In  the  South  the  800 
pound  Commerc  ial  is  popular.  The  West 
Coast  markets  want  1000-1200  pound 
good  and  c  hoice  animals.  Keeping  posted 
on  the  c  urrent  supply  and  demand  for 
the  partic  ular  kind  of  cattle  being  fed  is 
always  helpful  in  sizing  up  the  right  time 
to  sell.  .A  cattle  feeder  should  be  fle.xihle 
in  mind  and  ac  tion.  Some  cattle  feeders 
have-  a  fixed  time  in  their  minds  for  ship¬ 
ping  their  cattle,  and  on  occasions  this 
inflexibility  has  cost  them  money.  Day-to- 
day  fluctuations,  resulting  frojn  changes 
in  markets  and  variations  in  wholesale 
beef  prices  can  be  rather  wide. 

Some  c  attle  feeders  through  years  of  ex- 
perienee  have  developed  their  own  rule-of- 
thumb  formulas.  For  e.xample,  Chauneey 
Watson  of  DeKalb  County,  Illinois,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  “hot”  markets  are  found 
on  the  days  following  holidays — May  31. 
July  5.  and  the  Tuesday  following  Labor 
Day.  But  he  tells  you  in  the  same  bre-ath 
that  this  idea  is  not  fool-prcxjf,  even 
though,  over  the  long  pull,  it  has  paid 
out  well  for  him. 


NOTHING  FINER  FOR  UOOER-TEATS 

than  Corona'*  lAnolin-nch  hoRe  and 

odorUt*  antiitrptu’.  for  Akin  care, 

moaitatf  e  and  al I  minor  heal inir  ne«d» . 

Many  homo  u«e««  too  I  Uarx  elous 

for  dry.  chapped,  cracked  or  chafed 

skint  small  wounds,  itch¬ 

ing  of  chilblains,  etc. 

8-ot.  can  11.00  at  dealers 

or  postpaid.  Get  Ma>titis 

Control  Proirram  and 

Trial  Sample  lOc. 

Write**CORONA** 
Box  87C4,  Kenton.  O. 


Let  us  prove  to  you  that  you  "can't  get  along 
without  Corona"— os  so  many  formers  and  farm¬ 
ers'  wives  write  usi  Send  for  trial  sample  today. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T  'SO! 


TAKE  BELSAW  PORTABLE  SAW- 
.MILL  RIGHT  TO  THE  TREES  . . . 
TURN  OUT  VALUABLE  LUMBER 

Do  “Custom  Sawiruf"  for  nfiizh- 
bors,  for  local  yards  —  BELSAW 
lasts  a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed— powered 
with  tractor  or  old  auto  enKine.  Thousands 
in  use  for  commercial  sawing.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself.  Beginners  get  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Fast  mechanical  feed, 
positive  top  dogs,  steel  construction, 
safety  features.  Build  a  big-profit 
business.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8574  FIELD  BUILDING 

315  WESTPORT  ROAD,  KANSAS  CITY  11,  MO. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

ol  INDIANA,  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


■■CAPON" 

"ELECTRIC^  DRY  CELLS, 

batteries  or  light  socket  do  it. 

Without  tearing  or  twisting  of 
delicate  parts.  Press  button,  the 
rooster  becomes  a  permanent 
CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure  are  yours,  illus¬ 
trated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with 
your  name  and  address  brings  it  to  you. 
Without  cost  or  obligation. 

HOWARD  BEUOy 

No.  25,  CEDAR  VALE.  KANS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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W  hat  About  '53? 

Prcdictiii"  what  any  market  will  do  in 
the  tutuic  is  ns.,  ous.ness.  But  it  helps 
when  we  have  lat  ts  to  i^uide  our  think¬ 
ing.  As  you  study  the  pull-out  ehart  start¬ 
ing  alter  page  32,  you’ll  see  that  through 
the  years  there  is  a  definite  relation  be¬ 
tween  steer  prices  and  personal  income. 
People  who  have  more  money  to  spend 
will  include  more  bc-ef  when  they  shop. 

Personal  im  ome  in  this  t  ountry  is  at  an 
all  time  high,  which  is  a  definite  prop  to 
keep  prices  of  beef  in  high  levels.  The 
“if”  in  the  income  situation  is  that  taxes 
are  up  and  othir  living  expenses  are  up 
too.  A  man  may  be  making  20  percent 
more  than  he  made  last  year,  but  his  ex¬ 
penses  and  taxes  may  bi'  up  30  percent. 

But  supply  as  well  as  demand  influence 
our  markets.  And  supply,  as  far  as  beef 
cattle  are  concerned  is  also  at  a  high. 
Cattle  numbers  have  increased  by  .sonu 
15  million  head  since  1948,  and  most  ol 
the  inc  lease  has  bc-en  in  beef  cattle-.  Cattli 
numbe-rs  rose  6  million  in  1951 :  in  1952 
they  went  up  5  million  more.  By  January 
1953  it  is  c-stimated  that  we  will  have 
about  93  million  head.  If  bre-eders  and 
fc-eders  should  decide  to  sell  instead  of 
continuing  to  build  up  the  size  of  thc-ii 
hc-rds,  we  can  easily  put  20  per  cent  more- 
beef  on  the  market  than  we  did  in  1952. 

No  one  c  an  forecast  that  this  will  hap- 
pc-n  nc-xt  year,  but  dry  weather  could  ruin 
pa'cturcs  and  bring  a  tremendous  run  of 
cattle.  .\nd  if  a  great  enough  numbe-r  of 
c  attic-  arc-  put  on  the  market,  pric  c-s  c  ould 
drop  down  whe-re  the  profit  would  be¬ 
gone  from  feeding. 

Drought  has  hit  many  range-  anas  in 
1952,  but  c-ven  so,  iVc-d  supplies  are  high 
bc-cause  the  states  that  raise  most  of  thc- 
c orn  had  good  rainfall  and  big  c  rops.  So 
the  fec-d  outlook  is  good  in  most  sc-ctions. 

Cattle  feeders  have  good  reason  to  feel 
optimistic  if  they  have  an  efficient,  low- 
cost  feeding  operation.  As  one  succc-ssful 
Indiana  farmer  put  it,  “If  you  can  look 
a  $5.00  a  hundred  drop  in  the  bc-c-f  market 
in  the  eye  without  flinching,  you’re  in 
businc-ss  for  kc'eps.” 


IN  YOUR 

TRACTOR 

Narrel  protods  you 
Tillable  eqiipneit 
agaiisl  cigiie  keal, 
diet  aid  dirt. 

IN  YOUR 

TRUCK 

Narrel  keeps  you  ei- 
giie  werkiig  at  top 
pay  load  eiiicieacy 
longer— al  lower  op- 
eraliag  costs. 


MarrelsBeaisiureea- 
giia  aulas  per  dollar 
— giTos  yoi  siMotter, 
Biore  pleasirahle 
dririig. 


Install  a  Maivsl  In¬ 
vars*  Oilar  lor  diiact 
lubrication  to  th* 
hoarl  oi  yoiu  angina. 
Faads  in  diract  pro¬ 
portion  to  hors*- 
powar  curv*  through 
invars*  ratio  to  mani- 
lold  vacuum.  No 
olhar  oilar  works  on 
this  principlal  Fully 
adiiutabl*.  Easy  to 
install.  Fully  guor- 
antaad. 


Marvel  is  a  specially  developed  lubricant  for 
today's  high  compression  engines.  Added  to 
gas  tank  or  crankcase,  it  goes  to  work  imme¬ 
diately  —  eliminates  hydraulic  valve  clatter... 
frees  sticky  valves  . . .  provides  ring  seal . . . 
cleans,  cools  and  protects  bearings  and  vital 
upper  cylinder  regions. 

Writ*  tor  froo  intormatioa  —  Dopt  SIS 

EMEROL  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  242w.*MiST..N.Y.n,N.v. 


if  you  know 


TMK  AUTHOR 


-  Charles  Huithes  Urew  up  in  Central 

Indi.ina,  studied  agriculture  at  I’urdue  University,  and 
lur  several  years  iulinvsinii  graduation  in  1V.I2.  served  as 
a  iarm  loan  a|(ent  and  hiith  school  teacher  of  aitriculture. 
In  1V38.  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Indiana 
harmrr's  (inidr,  and  in  1941  vsent  to  Snrcrsslnl  farminf 
where  he  served  for  111  years  as  associate  editor,  in 
charite  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry.  Mr.  Hui|hes  now 
is  associate  director  of  .\rmnur-s  Livestock  Kureau. 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


Write  today  for 


Grand  Champion 

4^  N  wether  1948  I  1951 

Grand  Champion 
pen  wethers  1949 
and  1950  Chicago 

Information  and  breeders  list 


and  learn  how  the  Diaest  can  help  you  make  more 
money  from  your  farm. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

loi  247,  5142  Dclmar  Ilvd. 

ST.  LOUIS  8.  MO. 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVf.,  DETOOIT  2,  MICH. 


Monroe  Tabic*  Designed  and  Manufactured  exclusively  By 


THE  'Iffonroc.  COMPANY 


/  i  I  CMUBCH  STRtn  COlf AX  IOWA  \ 

Baby  Geese 

Massi\i-  market  tvpc 
White  Emden,  Gra\ 

Toulouse.  Over  12 
pounds,  10  weeks. 

Easiest,  fastest,  cheap¬ 
est  to  (trow.  Large 
fanes  market  geese  retail 
up  to  $13,  produce  up  to 
$2..‘)0  feathers.  Protect 
fruit  acreage.  No  build¬ 
ings  needed  except  for  brooding.  Live  longest, 
fewest  diseases,  all  farm  stock.  Eat  mostK  grass. 
Write 

GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM 

ROUTE  1-0,  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


H;)bco  jet  crop  drier  and  batch  type  drying  bin 
—  America’s  fastest,  most  efficient  drying  com¬ 
bination —  will  finish  the  harvesting  job  for 
ALL  YOL’R  CROPS.  Dries  corn  (ideal  picker- 
shcllcr  combination),  small  grain,  hay,  sor¬ 
ghums,  peanuts,  rice,  seeds,  soybeans  for  profit¬ 
able  sale  or  safe  storage. 


A]  GUARANTEE 

gWy  Crip  lisirmct 
witk  tki  First 
III  FircRist  ii  Crip 
Ciilitiiiiit 


Ask  your 
dealor  for 

HABCO 

demonstration 


[Tvnfe  for  Habco’s  New  Cata/ogJ] 
I  *'There*s  Gold  in  Crop  Drying"  | 

I  Nome - 1 

I  Address - - 1 

I  Mail  Today  to  Dept.  FQ-9  ■ 


HABCO  MFC.  CO.,  Columbus,  Nebraska 


MT.\.ML\  .\ 

(CoHtinufd  fioni  pufif  11) 

\’itaniin  .\  ntjuirenunts  lor  normal 
growth  of  young  t  alxcs  ha\i‘  boon  worked 
out  in  a  number  ot  e.\periments.  .A  good 
intake  which  would  provide  the  right 
amount  of  ".A”  for  liver  storage  was  found 
to  be  about  10.000  U.S.P.  units  per  100 
pounds  liv(“  weight  p<  i  day. 

Since  the  analysis  of  roughages  on  the 
farm  for  carotene  ( ontent  is  impractir  al. 
this  table  worked  out  by  the  National 
Rr-sean  h  Count  il  gives  the  approximate 
range  of  carotene  trr  be  found  in  rough¬ 
ages  att  oiding  to  appearance,  type,  and 
methods  of  conser  \  ation  : 

Catotent 

FEEDSTUFF  M|.  Per  LI. 

Freih  ireen  leiimrs  and  iratses.  immatare  13  to  40 

Dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  fresh,  dehydrated  withoot 

held  coring,  eery  bright  green  color  110  to  133 

Dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  after  considerable  time  in 

storage,  bright  green  color  30  to  70 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  bright  green  color  60  to  80 

Legame  hays,  incloding  alfalfa,  eery  qoichly  cared  with 

minimam  son  eiposare.  bright  green  color,  leafy  33  to  40 
Legame  hays,  incladlng  alfalfa,  good  green  color,  leafy  18  to  27 


Legame  hays,  inclading  alfalfa,  partly  bleached. 

moderate  amoant  of  green  color  9  to  14 

Legame  hays,  inclading  alfalfa,  badly  bleached  or 

discolored,  traces  of  green  color  4  tc  8 

Nonlegame  hays,  inclading  timothy,  cereal  and 

prairie  hays,  well  cared,  good  green  color  9  to  14 

Nonlegame  hays,  average  qaality.  bleached,  some 

green  color  4  to  8 

Legame  silage  3  to  20 


Corn  and  sorgham  silages,  mediam  to  good  green  color  2  to  10 

.\  short  temporary  defuienty  of  the 
\itamin  in  the  diet,  except  in  that  of  very 
young  talves,  is  no  cause  for  alarm  since 
\itamin  .A  stored  in  reserse  may  be-  used. 
Hut  when  the  hay  or  silage  to  be  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  is  not  so  good  as  might  be. 
thc-re  are  other  ways  and  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  part  of  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
needed  be  tween  pasture  seasons. 

Specialized  industries  in  recent  years 
have-  produced  vitamin  concentrates  that 
go  far  in  supplementing  ordinary  feeds, 
whethc-r  hay,  grain,  silage,  or  as  used  with 
them,  byproducts  of  the  dairy,  packing 
and  sec-d  corn  industries. 

Se-veral  standard  potencies  are  offered 
by  e  ach  manufac  turer.  For  e-xample  there 
may  be-  available-  in  one  type-  of  supple- 
nic-nt  guarantec-d  potencic-s  of  5.000  U.S.P. 
units  pe  r  gram,  10.000  units  pc-r  gram. 
25.000  units  pe  r  gram,  or  250.000  units 
pc-r  gram.  Costs  vaiy  with  manufacturer 
and  potency  of  the  supplements,  of  course, 
but  will  usually  ave-rage-  about  55  cents 
a  pound. 

Se-ve-ral  manufacturers  offer  supple¬ 
ments  fortifie-d  with  both  vitamin  .\  and 
\ita-min  1)  pre-pared  for  stock  which  is 
'tabled  all  winte  r  and  whose  only  source 
of  “D”  is  sun-cured  hay.  Ciibes  and 
pc-llets  suitc-d  to  range  feeding  and  offer¬ 
ing  protein  supplement  as  well  as  vita¬ 
mins  are  produced  by  some-  companies. 
.Alfalfa  mc-al  and  soybean  mc-al  usually 
ac  t  as  the-  c  arriers  in  this  case-.  One-  manu- 
fac  turc-r  figures  it  costs  about  $1.-55  a  day 
to  fec-d  100  head  of  stc-ers  his  range  cubes. 

In  Ohio  expe-rime-nts.  the  incide-nce  of 
pti<‘umonia  dec  lined  in  c  al\  es  that  rc-cc-ivc-d 
1 5,0f)0  units  of  vitamin  .A  c  one  c-ntrate 
dailv.  In  Minnesota  tc-sts  there  were  less 
troublc‘s  with  dige-stive  disturbances  in 
calvt's  fed  cod-livc-r  oil  than  in  calvc-s  get- 


DAISY  TKofi&md 


DELIVERY  ONE  TO 
THREE  DAYS  POSTPAID 
No.  21— FOR  NECK.  Ad- 
tu<tal'le  vli.iin.  .Nmnlieied 
iukth  >13. l»er 

dozen. 

No.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad- 
ti'vTaldc  kltain  5 '  JO  I>«r 

lo/elJ 

No.  2SM— Marker  Plates 

'Mihout  chain  Key  Rinf 
Fasteners.  <7.*m  |H*r  dozen 

No.  3S— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  T’pi>er 

iHiitinti  'trap: 
portion  cliatn.  ?I4  -0  per 
dozen 

No.  25  — DOUBLE 
PLATE  ALL  CHAIN 
MARKER.  SOLID 
BRASS  MARKER 
PLATES*  nnniliered 
doth  •>ide'>  I  hain  i" 
hia*''  tdated  Weight  I 
Ih-  each. 

Price:  per  dozen 

>atnide  mailed  for 
Write  I'tir  lolilei. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 


Dept.  11.  Box  7  Huntington,  Indiana 


Look 


How 
Easy 
MILK  HOUSE  WORK  Can  Be! 


•  The  lost  time  milk  is  handled  in  the  A.  0.  Lueder's  milk 
house,  Woterford,  Vo.,  is  when  it  is  poured  into  a  400  goL 
loi  Moionnier  Bulk  Cooler,  os  shown  in  photograph.  The  milk 
is  soon  cooled  to  o  safe  38^  P.  Pickup  is  mode  doily  by  bulk 
tanker. 

•  There  is  a  Mojonnier  Bulk  Cooler  for  every  milk  house 
requirement.  Mode  in  10  sizes  starting  at  60  gallons.  Write 
for  copy  of  Bulletin  240  today.  No  obligotion. 


MOJONNIER  BROS.  CO. 

W.  OHIO  ST.,  Dept.  Q  4,  CHICAGO  44,  ILL. 


BERRY  SVeicr  POULTRY  BOOK 


CD  EC  Write  for  Your 
■  Copy  Today 

Goraic-ouslv  colored  book  and 
LOW  PRICES  on  da>-old  and  I 
we-c-k  old  chicks.  50  Pun-bred  and 
10  Crossbreed  varieties,  sexed  or 
non-sexed  ;  also  Ducklings  and 
Keets.  Many  varieties  matun- 
fowls  and  hatching  eggs;  Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Guineas,  Bantams.  America's  finest 
from  the  Ori){inal  Berry's  Farm.  55  vears  in 
hu.siness.  Send  at  once  for  beautiful  colored 
Poultry  Book  FREE.  Stamps  appr<-eiated. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  19  Clorindo,  Iowa 
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ting  no  supplenu-ntaiy  souiri*  of  “A.” 
Shark-liviT  oil,  plus  certain  of  the  H  vita¬ 
mins,  eliminated  diarrhea  and  lowered  the 
number  of  deaths  from  pneumonia  in  tests 
in  Wisconsin,  while  young  calves  in  Mieh- 
igan  tests  invariably  died  of  pneumonia 
and  scours  when  on  a  deficient  “A”  ration. 

“The  first  thing  I  noticed  after  adding 
a  new  formula  feed  with  a  vitamin  A 
supj)lement  to  the  ration  for  our  Brown 
Swiss  herd,”  says  Ray  Parrott  of  the 
•Mh-ndale  Farms,  Kenton,  Ohio,  “was 
that  the  cows  seem  to  hold  up  longer  in 
stages  of  lactation.  For  exampU*,  Fenessies 
Dolly  freshened  in  eleven  months  and 
was  making  ’>25/2  pounds  fat  in  her  last 
month  of  lactation.  One  heifer,  which 
calved  at  2  years  3  months  of  age.  made 
600  pounds  fat  for  the  Hrst  3.^7  days  and 
now  after  500  days  of  milking  is  still  pro¬ 
ducing  38  pounds  of  fat  a  month  and 
milking  26  pounds  daily. 

“I'he  vitamin  supplement  has  ironed 
out  another  worry  we  had,”  he  says.  “The 
problem  of  gi-tting  our  cows  settled  last 
year  was  acute.  After  they  had  been  off 
pasture  about  four  months  several  had 
to  be  serviced  as  many  as  Hve  times.  The 
e.xtra  \itamins  seemed  to  do  the  trick, 
though.  After  adding  them  all  of  these 
cows  were  settled  and  there  has  been  no 
shy  breeding  since.” 

It’s  Cheap  Insurance 

“A  vitamin  A  supplement  is  about  the 
cheapest  insurance  we  can  buy  on  more 
than  a  thousand  head  of  steers  a  year,” 
says  Ford  Benton  who  manages  the  King 
Farms  in  Gibson  County,  Indiana.  “We 
fatten  that  many  800  pounders  a  year  on 
a  corn  cob  ration  with  no  hay. 

“Our  steer  feeding  program  was  started 
here  in  1949  to  put  to  use  the  byproduct 
of  our  specialty--hybrid  seed  corn.”  Ben¬ 
ton  says.  “Roswell  Garst  was  trying  the 
same  thing  out  in  Coon  Rapids  about  the 
same  time.  That  winter  his  calves  started 


CUT 

TRENCH  SILAGE 
THIS  EASY  WAY 

with  the 

NEW  MIGHTY  FARM 

ChainSaw 

Send  Jor  Free  Booklet 
**A  Goldmine  in  Trees** 
REVISED  EDITION 

MALL  TOOL  Compaeuf 


5^^  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

Combining  the  famous  Jeep  engine  performance  with 
Gorman-Rupp  pump  efficiency  and  dependability. 

Heat  exchanger  cooling  saves  5%  of  Willys  Jeep  En¬ 
gine  H.P.  Excellent  performance,  from  250  G.P.M. 
at  120  pounds  to  600  G.P.M.  at  55  pounds.  Serves 
both  high  pressure  and  medium  pressure  systems. 
Thirty  gallon  fuel  tank.  Lowest  operating  cost. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  2-IR-ll-JX 


’Round  Iho  World 
in  War 


CUT  FERTILIZER  COSTS 

WITH  THE 


Save  fertilizer  and  lime  spreading 
costs  with  the  Hercules  non-waste 
method  of  distribution.  The  Hercules 
Spreader  discharges  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  smooth,  even  flow  Just 
above  ground  level,  with  practically 
no  dusting.  Covers  20  ft.  width  at  a 
single  pass,  releasing  any  desired 
quantity  of  material  from  200  lbs. 


to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Controlled, 
even  spread  prevei\ts  soil  burn, 
spotty  concentration  of  materials — 
eliminates  guesswork. 

If  you  want  to  cover  more  acre¬ 
age,  faster,  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically,  the  Hercules 
Spreader  will  do  the  job  best. 


Mail  coupon  today  for  doserlptivo  litoraturo 


HERCULES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Dept.  S10.  Gallon,  Ohio 


ricos*  sond  mo 
additional  information 
on  tho  Horeulos 
Fortilixof  and 
Lima  Sproador. 


r.  O.  ADDRESS- 


7748-A  South  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago  19,  Illinois 


CITY. 


.STATI 
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Mme  tAmeugA 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


The  lEGUME-AID  package 
is  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  anci  contains 
more  of  the  bacteria-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extro 
amount  of  inoculant  makes 
it  easier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
lime. 


HIjcllliillBiiriil 


Whether  planting  clover,  alfalfo,  lespedeza,  peas,  beont, 
lupines  or  any  other  legume,  it  pays  to  assure  maximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treoting 
seeds  with  the  famous  'inoculant 
in  the  Corton.'*  lEGUME-AlD  is 
neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 
freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


^7ST0P  SCOURS 
'TM  IN  CALVES 

Scours  is  a  big  killer  of  young 
calves.  When  it  doesn’t  kill,  they 
often  die  of  pneumonia  or  have 
their  growth  stunted.  Be  ready 
to  prevent  losses  with  fast-acting  SKP, 
an  effeaive  drench  treatment  containing 
sulfathiazole,  kaolin  and  pectin.  Get 
SKP  today  from  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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Scientific  Farm>oceuticalt  since  1893 


These  North  Tlatte  C  hinese  l-litis  are 
ilie  true  ?sil>erian  tyite  ptimilal  an«J 

the  parent  plants  are  locatefl  at  North 
I’latte.  Nebraska.  Subject  to  storcljinK 
suniir.ers,  hovvling  friKid  \Mn!er>,  and 
you  know  they  are  hardy! 

.\nd  fast  Krowtn>:!  l  ive  feet  iter  year 
is  coinniftnplace.  Tor  a  fast -maturing 
>ervice  tree,  v'indhieak.  screen  f»r  he<lKe 
this  plan*  has  no  eiual.  I'se  it  to  gi\e 
jou  quick  shade.  pr<»tectiftn  ami  climate 
control.  ( >r  create  a  dense  wall  of  fresh 
green  foliave  hy  training  as  a  clipped 
hedge. 

We  offer  only  hedge  or  screening  size 
24  in.  plants.  Plant  in  a  single  row  a 

few  feet  apart  for  tiuick  screen  against 

Wind,  sun  or  unsightly  view.  Plant  foot 
vipart  for  de\elopiiig  tight>knit  clipped 
hedge. 

.‘’'jiecial  introductory  offer  (while  they 
iasti  ?0  for  J5  for  $3-00  itostpaid. 

.Money  hack  guaranteed.  Isend  check  or 
.MO.  no  r.O.I)  please. 


FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY, 


Elsberry  7,  Mo. 


dropping  with  blindness.  Thinking  it 
might  be  the  urea  causing  the  trouble,  he 
called  DuPont,  the  only  company  produc¬ 
ing  urea  at  that  time.  A  rompany  repre¬ 
sentative  flew  out  to  Iowa  at  once,  looked 
the  situation  over,  and  seeing  that  there 
was  no  source  of  in  the  ration  thought 
he  had  the  trouble  located.  He  added  cod- 
liver  oil.  or  some  other  readily  available 
source  from  the  local  drug  store,  and  the 
calves  snapped  out  of  it. 

“The  same  repn-sentative.  knowing  that 
we  were  running  a  similar  program  here, 
stopped  by  on  his  way  back  to  his  offices 
to  see  if  we  were  having  the  same  trouble 
and  to  pass  the  word  along.”  Benton  says. 
“Our  steers  were  doing  all  right  at  the 
time,  probably  because  they  were  older 
stock  and  had  built  up  better  reserves, 
and  were  on  pasture  so  that  they  could 
pick  up  any  grass  available.  .\t  any  rate,” 
he  says,  “we  found  out  what  could  hap¬ 
pen  and  sent  for  a  supplement.  We’ve 
been  usin"  it  ever  since.” 

The  vitamin  .\  supplement  is  added  to 
the  ration  in  Xovember  or  December — 
1  /a  pounds  to  a  ton  of  ration — and  stays 
until  late  spring. 

“The  amount  is  larger  than  required 
and  is  included  for  a  longer  period  than 
is  necessary.”  Benton  says,  “but  we  don’t 
want  to  throw  the  steers  on  their  re- 
sciAC  supply  and  we  feel  that  the  little 
extra  cost  is  worth  the  protection  we  get. 
With  steers  the  size  we  feed  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  with  no  shelter  and  no 
hay  we  can’t  afford  to  take  chances. 

“We  figure  the  cost  of  adding  vitamin 
A  to  be  about  1.2  cents  a  head  each  day 
and  the  cost  could  be  even  lc*ss  than  this 
if  we  fed  the  minimum  amount  and  for 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  On  the  ration 
we  feed  our  gains  average  about  1.75 
pounds  a  day.” 

The  question  of  vitamins  in  the  winter 
ration  boils  down  to  this:  carotene,  which 
supplies  vitamin  A  to  rattle,  is  prese  nt  in 
relative  abundance  in  good  roughage,  less 
abundantly  in  yellow  corn,  and  is  almost 
completely  absent  from  grains,  mill  feeds, 
oil  meals,  corn  cobs  and  daiiy  and  pack¬ 
ing  house  byproducts. 

High  cpialitv  Ic-afy  green  roughages  are, 
of  all  feeds,  the  ones  that  supply  vitamin 
A.  and  all  the  vitamins,  in  greatc'st  abun¬ 
dance.  but  since  really  good  hay  is  not  so 
easy  to  produc  e  after  all.  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  .  of  reliable  vitamin  A  supplements 
available  which  can  provide  cattle  with 
what  the  fc'cd  does  not,  at  little  cost. 

Jeremiah  the  Prophet  wrote,  “.  .  .  the 
hind  calved  in  the  field  and  forsook  it 
because  there  was  no  grass.  The  wild 
assc-s  stood  in  high  placc-s.  their  eyes  did 
fail  because  there  was  no  grass.”  This 
lamentation  from  biblic  al  times  assures  us 
that  vitamin  A  deficiency  in  cattle  and 
other  grazing  lisestoek  is  a  problem  as 
ancic-nt  as  the  hills.  It  is  only  our  recog¬ 
nition  of  it  and  approach  to  solving  it 
that  is  of  the  20th  century. 
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It’s  YOUR 
TRACTOR 


MAKE  IT  LAST  LONGER  AND 
GIVE  BETTER  SERVICE  BY 
PLANNED  MAINTENANCE 

Save  money  and  avoid  re¬ 
placement  headaches  by  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  powered  equip¬ 
ment.  Know  WHEN  to  change 
oil,  lubricate,  overhaul,  etc. 

—  “on-time”  maintenance 
prolongs  equipment  life  and 
prevents  needless  repairs. 

ky  Ltikisf  Misslactsreti 

Recommended  as  an  ap- 
Pnaint  fitiut  proved  accessory  by  leading 
fllgUIK  nvuf  factor  manufacturers.  Full 

information  is  available  from 
your  tractor  dealer. 

Sorry,  No  Immediate  Delivery.  Defense  re¬ 
quirements  are  such  that  we  must  ask  for  a 
lead  time  of  several  weeks  to  fill  orders.  Order 
from  your  dealer  now  for  delivery. 


HOBBS 

Hour 

IBETEBS 


U/.  Holfiri  Gotiaotaiion 

^2066  YALE  BLVD.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Off /^INFRA-RED; 

BROODING^  L^ 


GIVES  YOU  THESE 
ADVANTAGES ! 


Save  Labor! 

So  extra  labor  or  time  wasted 
tending  heaters.  Read  8  other 
big  advantages  in  panel.  (Complete 
information  free  including  descrip¬ 
tions  and  pictures  of  Infra-red 
Fixtures  that  you  can  buy  as  low 
as  $3.50.  All  size  flocks,  76  to  10,000. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  LOW  M.O.  PRICES 

No  need  to  pay  fancy  prices.  Our  (tuar« 
antee<i  fixtures  sold  direct.  Automatic 
controls.  Fire  prevention  features. 
Safeguards  aizainst  breakage.  And 
each  chick  picks  the  temperature  best 
suited  to  his  condition.  Noover^heating. 

NAME 

r  lie  C  ■  For  CATALOG 

Nochartze.  No  salesman  will  call.  Just 
send  name  on  postcard.  Get  all  the 
facts  and  make  your  own  decision  with* 
out  outside  pressure.  Send  name  today. 
Learn  all  aiwut  this  modern,  labor  sav* 
inR  way  of  brooding:  chicks.  Address 

MAXILUME,  Dopt.B*17S-W 

i2S  W.  Hubbard,  Chicago  10,  Mi. 


READ!^ 
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2  It  S  wMks 
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Dry  lltttrs— 

^Ick,  tuy  It 
cImr 

Cklckt  always  In 
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Law  first  cast 
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Salt  In  ztrt 
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FARM  PROBLEMS? 

If  \ou  need  medical  attention  —  you  see  your 
doctor.  If  Nou  need  le^al  advice  —  you  see  your 
aiiornev.  If  you  have  farm  problems  —  sou  should 
see  your  local  “Farm  Manai^er  and  Rural  .Ap¬ 
praiser.  He.  too.  by  tiaining  and  experience.  U 
competent  to  xeixc  vou.  Don't  tomult  a  ‘’cjuack*’. 
llu  cjualificd  managers  and  appraiser'*  aie  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  .\inerican  Society  of  Farm  .Manai(ers 
and  Rural  .Appraisers.  To  find  out  who  best  ser\es 
your  area,  write 

H.  E.  S+alcup,  Secy.-Treas. 

American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

wean  more  pigs 


AVERAGE  SOW  AND  GILT  FAR¬ 
ROWED  9.75  PIGS  —  WEANED 
96%  OF  THEM! 


Production  rogitlry  flgurot 
ovor  o  S-yoor  poriod. 

Write  for  complete  in- 


dctavln- 

-  AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE 

ASSOCIATION 

Oopt.  14,  601  W.  Monroo  Sirool 
SPRINGFIELD,  lUINOIS 
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UNEQUALLED 

For 

Conditioning  Pastures 

the  Flexible 

HOMER  TINE  HARROW 


The  niauv  separate  uses  of  this  English  Tine 
Harrow  make  it  the  (irst  choice  for  grassland 
farming.  Nfanufaitnred  in  England  by 
Homers  ...  the  Flexibility  of  this  type 
harrow  allows  it  to  follow  the  contour  of 
the  land  .  .  .  distributing  fertilizer  evenly 
for  more  profitable  grassland. 

The  action  of  the  tine  is  beneficial  to  the 
sod  and  results  in  more  prcxltictive  grassland. 
Perfect  for  finishing  seed  Iteds.  \Vhen  turned 
over  the  harrow  becomes  a  chain  harrow. 
Two  harrows  can  be  drawn  side  by  side. 
Hard  steel  links  with  3i,i"  tines.  Stip- 
plied  in  various  widths  and  weights.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  drag  weights  and  spreader. 
Write  for  additional  information  on  this 
and  other  t\pes  of  harrows. 

.ATTENTION  DE.ALERS:  We  still  have 
some  free  territories.  Please  contact  us. 


AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

FUERSr  BROTHERS 

AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

NCW  YORK  ACINCY 
07  NASSAU  STRUT  NIW  YORK  30  N.  Y. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  !•  SEED 

BROADCASTER 


SOLD.  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU ! 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Slurdy.  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
-To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  SIOO.  per 
mach  ine.  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  .  Instant  shut-ofl  Precision  flow  control 
lor  accurate  spreading  or  seeding.  Eiact 
spreading  SO  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  M  It.  Special  sizes  lor  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  U.OOO 
now  working  in 48  stales.  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now. 

Send  For  FREE  Booklot 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEOESBORO  46E.  N.  J. 


hicken-of-Tomorrow 


WINNERS 


BARREL-BREASTED 
CROSSES 
"BROILER  BRED" 
ROCKS  and  HAMPS 


Write  ror  ll-l  or  r'hli-ken  or  To- 
iiiOiTttw  wlnntTw.  fartn  itn  mn- 

Vf^rsion  an<i  l>.M'kicr«>un(i  i»f  Slan<l- 


lartrt'wt  pPHiturerH  of  spq»c’ij 
lirtklUT  rh'rks — pure  ansi 
alKo.  28  years  in  buxines 
>«>«  Hrtiller  IMvtKion. 


STANDARD  HATCHERIES 

Boa  620-A.  DECATUR.- ILLINOIS 


CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

brushed  up.  But  he  put  his  foot  down 
when  it  came  to  dainty  coffee  ( ups  painted 
with  moss  rosebuds.  Flora  and  Carrie 
shivered  at  the  thought  ol  bringing  any 
young  men  around  but,  then,  Elva  had 
landed  Clayton  through  it  all.  Maybe 
there  was  hope  for  them. 

Finally,  the  meal  came  to  an  end  with 
(ompliments  for  Grandma’s  cookery  and 
the,  usual  groans  in  reference  to  over¬ 
eating.  Feeling  the  need  of  a  smoke,  the 
men  walked  to  the  stables,  while  the  mar¬ 
ried  ladies  retired  to  Grandma’s  bedroom 
lor  some  hushed  women’s  talk.  Flora  and 
Carrie  asked  to  do  the  dishes  alone.  gi\  inu 
them  a  chance  to  exchange  secrets,  yiitgle, 
and  talk  about  beaus.  Carrie  was  burstins; 
to  show  .Aunt  Flora  a  ( lippinu  she  bad 
(  lit  out  of  Godey’s  Ma<iaziiic : 

“If  color  is  desirable  without  um-  of 
rouge,  washing  face  in  very  hot  water 
will  brintf  blood  to  the  surface.  Rum 
or  gin  well  rubbed  into  the  (becks 
will  produce  the  desired  effeet,  or 
they  may  be  sprayed  with  extract  of 
"inger.  \  hair  brush  vi^orouslv  ap¬ 
plied  will  heighten  the  color.  The 
elTert  is,  however,  temporary  and  not 
efficacious,  except  for  a  short  time.’’ 

By  four  o’elo(  k.  the  dishes  were  w  ashed 
and  put  away,  the  range  lids  wiped  with 
stove  polish,  and  wet  dish  towels  spn'ad 
out  to  dry.  Elwood  cheeked  the  water  in 
the  vase  humidifier  on  the  dinins:  room 
stove,  fired  up  with  plenty  of  wood  plus  a 
scoop  of  anthracite  coal  to  make  it  hold, 
and  then  joined  the  family  in  the  parlor 
whidi  was  heated  and  dt'corated  for  the 
holiday  season.  It  had  a  damp  and  musty 
odor  heightened  by  the  eolk'etion  of  sea 
shells  in  the  knick-knack  shelf. 

The  first  thinst  on  the  program  was  a 
dramatic  readinii  by  Carrie  who  had 
taken  clot  ution  lessons.  It  was  entitled 
"Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot.”  Carrie’s  voice 
seemed  over  tragic,  and  as  Grandpa  was 
about  to  laugh,  a  withering  giant  <•  from 
Grandma  chilled  his  intentions.  The  ap¬ 
plause  was  loud  and  long,  followed  bv  an 
cm  ore. 

Next.  Elva  passed  the  hymnals  around 
while  .\lda  pumfjed  the  oryan  in  readiness. 
Everyone  sang  Christmas  carols  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  Hark  the  Herald  Amtels 
Sitia.  It  was  a  yood  feeling  to  be  sin<;ing. 
foy  to  the  ll'otld!  There  was  love  in  theii 
hearts,  peace  in  their  minds.  Oh  Gome  All 
)e  Faithful,  Joyful  and  Triumphant.  It 
was  a  wonderful,  wonderful  day.  It  was 
Christmas! 

THE  .AUTHOR :  Alherta  Small  Strauss  lives  a  quiet  ami 
domestic  lile  in  Glendale,  Ohio.  She  had  a  strict  up¬ 
bringing  in  a  rural  community  settled  by  her  Presbyterian 
jneestors,  lollowed  by  many  years  ol  university  study. 
As  an  artist,  her  inirequent  paintings  emerge  strong  and 
peculiarly  untouched  by  any  borrowed  academic  style. 
Occasionally,  by  inv  itation,  she  tries  her  hand  at  prose. 
"Christmas  in  1H98"  is  the  result  ol  extensive  research 
amongst  larm  people  who  lived  through  Christmas  before 
the  turn  of  the  century. 
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LOUDEN 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANERS — Beat  the  labor  shortage 
with  a  LOUDEN  Barn  Cleaner.  Two  effi¬ 
cient  types — pitless  hopper-type,  or  chainless 
“Electromatic.”  So  practical  you  install 

them  without  e.xpert  help — so  powerful  they  clean  any 
size  barn.  Discharge  where  desired,  at  any  anple. 

The  Louden  line  of  Grade  Barn  Biiuipment  in¬ 
cludes  stalls,  stanchions,  milkinic  parlors,  crop  driers, 
ventilation,  hoe  house  e<tuipment,  horse  stable  fittines. 

plus  a  complete  barn  plan  service. 

LET  THIS  BOOK  HELP  YOU 

For  eoonomii'a!,  labor-^avinit  wavs  to 
improve  your  barn,  or  buiM  a  nt-w  one. 
get  the  new  I>^U(l4'n  BETTKR  BARNS 
most  helpful  bfH>k  vou’ve  ever 
s«-4>n  on  barii'planninz  ami  euuipment. 
This  loO-paae  book  is  vours  for  a’skina 
— but  lOi*  to  «*over  mail  I'ost  will  be 
appreriatefl.  Semi  for  your  ropy  today. 

The  LOUDEN  Machinery  Company 

312  W.  Court  Street  Fairfield.  Iowa 
Factory  Branch — Albany  I,  N.  Y. 


KELlv  duplex 

FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  own  cottle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  save  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — eosy  lo 
operate — obsolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  and  profit¬ 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher — or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hoqnmermill. 
Satisfaction  guoronteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to- 


Verticol  Mixers  —  oil 
sizes — small  os  V2  ton 


•  •••••••  CUP  COUPON  AND  WAIL  TODAY'  •••••••• 

The  DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO..  Box  4.  Sgrinqgelil.  Ohio 
Send  me  lull  details  on  items  checked. 

3]  Feed  Mixers _ ton  cop.  C  Cob  Crusher  Hommermill 

NAME  _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _  _  _ _ _ 
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EXAMINE 


FREE! 

THE 

COW  OWNER’S 
HANOBOOK 


Co:Tip!ete  How>to>do-it  Guidance 
on  Ihe  Care  and  Feeding  of  Cows 

II  you  want  to  save  iiioney  ...  if  you  want 
<owa  that  are  healthier  and  produce  more  .  .  . 
d  \ou  want  to  know'  what  to  do  in  cinemenries 
and  sicknes!)  .  .  ,  send  now  lor  your  Uhday  free 
examination  copy  ol  this  complete  handbook  on 
liow  to  care  lor  cowx. 

\»i  itm  l.y  l>i.  H.  1.  liakt-r.  a  prartlrmi:  wlvniiarlan 
•  It.i  ,J7  year**.  ‘  Tlu-  <  *.w  t»un«T  >  HatiaiHM.k  * 

I  .1  iMHtk  >ou  Will  turn  t»»  airaln  aixt  .airaiii — a 

na*  of  atithorilativf  advicy  that  mav  *.avc  vou  huio 
<lr  xU  4ii  doll.irx. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

Wli.it  to  do  whfii  a  row  loses  h*T  cud.  What  to  tlo  at».tut 
r.i.vi  d  udfU  r.  rake<i  ha);,  mastitih.  iiiainniitis,  How  to 
st  »i»  heniorrhai;****.  Th»-  rieht  w  a\  to  ilreiirh  a  row.  How 
to  t.ip  a  <l«*speratylv  hloatrd  row  ip  ih«*  rlirht  plac*e.  !l-*w 
to  Kif|>  milk  pr<Mlurtion  at  a  hi;;h  wak.  How  to  handle 
Ma*'h  <  ow  prohh  nis.  Mow  to  k**ep  cnotiiiiuidrahle  dis. 
t-,i  M  S  fioiii  »pr«‘adiii):  t<i  other  aiitiaals  or  humaitb.  HoW 
l«.  r.ire  !<»r  the  row  ilutirt);  raUiiik'.  What  t<*  use  when 
you  rt-  out  of  standard  tnedirlne  for  vour  row.  How 
•>houlil  >'our  r<tw  diet  if  she  produres  hi(H»dv  milk.  'Tiie 
ra.isiM.  (»f  Idtter  milk  and  tiow  to  prexent  it.  H<>w  to 
a  Cow's  reroviTx  from  rnilk  f«-ver.  Il«iw  to  lU*. 
t*'ri  an  I  wh.it  tti  do  for  dt);<''^ti\e  irouide*^.  t<M‘dln); 
trr.nn.  Iia.\ .  routrliatre.  apiHdizers.  nail  .ind  wat«  r.  inin* 
erals  and  vitamins,  rol-ons  afl«M-iin):  4-altle  and  their 
antxlotfs.  How  and  when  to  dehorn  .<  ralf.  H'lW  to  ron- 
trol  diart h«‘a  in  a  youne  calf.  What  to  do  when  a  c;.lf 

has  inktds.  Itr.,  etc.,  elr. 


SEND  NO  MONEY!  i'lll  in  and  mail  (he  couiMin  helow 

I  '  .^«-t  xoiir  tree-ev.iininatioii  r<>p\  of  '‘Tlie  Cow  Owner*! 

»ik .  ' '  l''>e  it  foi  lo  da\'>.  without  «'ost  or  ohlii;,ition. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY' 


P  c  itice-Hall.  Inc.,  Dept  M  FQ.52C 
70  Piftn  Avenue.  New  York  11.  N.  V. 

w..or‘s  II 


u  copv  of  “TIh'  Cow 
i-\aininat  <*n.  Wl.li.n 
ijs  a  few  cents  i>ostai 


k •  •  for  1 0 
I  w.ii  i-ittuT  rt'tnit 
turn  tlie  lK>ok  and 


One-man  harvests 
all  your  crop!  Lick 
the  labor  shortage. 
Self-contained,  sim¬ 
ple  power  take-off 
on  any  tractor  of 
15  hp  or  more. 


ALMONDS 
WALNUTS 
PRUNES 
FIGS 
PECANS 
TUNG  NUTS 
FILBERTS 
APPLES 


M  Tke  Hews 

.A  A.  D.  Goodwin  B  Son  I 

Montoco,  Califemio  F-4  | 

’  Please  send  with  no  obligation  ) 
foil  Pick-Up  information.  | 

J  Nome . I 

I  Street  or  Route . \ 

L_c  ity . State . | 


WARIARIN 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

salt  water  and  borax  twice  a  day  and 
rubbed  them  with  oil  so  that  he  could 
go  on  working  in  the  subzero  weather 
filling  his  bait  pans  and  making  his  notes 
without  the  bother  of  glo\es.  E\er\  where 
he  worked  th«‘  results  weie  the  same — 
the  rats  ate  the  \\'arlarin  for  a  few  days, 
grew  weak  and  died.  “1  got  so  that  I 
could  take  a  look  at  a  rat  and  tell  you 
how  much  Warfarin  he  had  eaten.  The 
dilTerenee  between  the  bright-eyed  alert 
rat  with  his  sleek  coat  eating  Warfaiin 
bait  for  the  first  time  and  the  somewhat 
ruffled  fellow  taking  his  third  day’s  feed  is 
quite  marked  after  you’\e  seen  a  few  of 
them.  On  the  third  day  they  lose  the  zip 
in  their  hind  legs  and  from  them  on  a 
form  of  paralysis  increases  day  b\  day 
from  loss  of  blood.  .\  day  or  two  later 
they  look  all  huddled  up  as  thouuh  they 
felt  cold — and  they  do  feel  cold  to  the 
touch — they  are  blcmding  internally  and 
they  ha\e  nose  bleeds.  .\s  soon  as  they 
feel  cold  to  the  touch  they  are  goners.” 

When  the  basic  work  on  \Varfarin  had 
Im  cm  completed,  the  Wisconsin  .\lumni 
Research  Foundation  took  over  the  job 
of  putting  the  product  on  the  market 
The  reception  Warfarin  rec  eived  was  cool 
to  downright  chilly.  To  most  people  a 
slow-acting  poison  had  about  as  much 
appc-al  as  a  fast-burning  cigarette  or  a 
non-killing  fly  swatter.  It  took  time  and 
countless  dc-monstrations  to  convince  some 
of  these  jjc-ople  that  the-  slow  action  was 
onc‘  of  the  fac  tors  which  kept  rats  from 
disc  o\c-ring  that  Warfarin  was  their 
enemy.  Two  eompanic-s  wc*rc‘  licensed 
to  produce-  the  eoncentrale  which  is  ..5 
per  cent  Warfarin  and  99..’)  per  cent 
starch.  Starch  is  used  as  a  diluent  since 
it  is  easily  obtainable,  mixes  we  ll,  and  is 
not  tempting  to  humans  as  a  raw  food: 
mixed  with  bait  it  is  palatable  to  rats.  In 
the  U.S..  corn  starc  h  is  used  bc-eause  our 
rats  are  used  to  it,  in  India  Warfarin 
could  be  mixed  with  ric  e  stare  h.  and  in 
Java  easava  starch  could  be  used. 

“In  chemical  short  hand,  the  struc  tural 
formula  for  ^Varfarin  looks  like  this: 

CH, 

I 


In  its  manufacture  one  of  the  basic  in- 
gredic-nts  is  salicylic  acid  which  is  the 
basic  ingredient  in  aspirin,”  Dr.  Fink 
said,  “We  test  each  batch  of  poison  for 
taste  and  smell.  Warfarin  is  made  to 
spec  ifieations  whic  h  arc-  ecjual  to  or  more 
rigid  than  most  drugs  made  for  man  to 
take-.  .After  ali,  a  man  will  swallow  any¬ 
thing  his  doctor  orders  no  mattc-r  how 


SEED  AND  GRAIN 
CLEANER  AND  GRADER 

VAC-A-WAY  removes  dirt,  stems,  and  un¬ 
wanted  weed  seeds.  At  the  same  time  sepa¬ 
rates  cleaned  seed  into  two  grades,  if  de¬ 
sired.  Does  eicellent  job  on  Wheat,  Oats, 
Soybeans,  Clover,  Alfaifa,  etc.  Standard  set 
of  20  screens  furnished  with  each  cleaner, 
many  other  screens  available. 

Breed  uo  your  seed.  Make  planting  easier 
— stand  evener — plant  only  choice  kernels  of 
uniform  size  and  quality.  Improve  yields. 
Clean  your  grain  for  better  market  value. 

Let  the  VAC-A-WAY  help  you  with  your 
seed  cleaning  and  grading  problems. 


vhrat  and  other 


CAPACITY 
Beans,  corn, 
grains  — 

60  to  75  BUSHELS  per  HOUR 
Clever.  Timothy.  Lespodeia  and 
smaller  type  seeds  — 

10  to  2S  BUSHELS  per  HOUR 

The  accurate  and  independent  ad¬ 
justments  of  air.  feed,  and  screens, 
many  of  them  possible  while  the 
cleaner  is  in  operation,  enable  the 
oper.itor  to  secure  the  exact  clean¬ 
ing  job  he  desires  with  the  VAC-A 
WAY  No.  7S'S. 

Available  with  or  without  stand 
or  elevator  equipment. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W  NANCE  MFC  CO, 
Westerville,  Ohio 


SAVE  $40 

per  ton  on  feed 

Market  2  to  3 
weeks  earlier 


Vitamineral  to  Z” 

Antibiotic  Feed  Supplement 

Increases  daily  gains  up  to  10%.  Saves  around 
100  lbs.  feed  per  pig.  Weans  pigs  quicker.  Mar¬ 
kets  runts  profitably.  Cuts  protein  down  33Vi%. 
Combats  non-specific  intestinal  diseases. 

V'itamineral  “A  to  Z"  supplies  4  vitamins,  iodine,  6  major 
and  6  trace  minerals  activated  with  B13  and  3  antibiotics 
— ALL  IN  1  UNIT — ready  to  mix  in  home  or  mill  made 
feeds.  Saves  feed,  labor,  tune,  money.  Ask  your  veterin¬ 
arian  for  facts  and  9  FREE  formulas  for  pigs  from  creep 
to  market,  or  write  Dept.  C  — 


VITAMINERAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  PEORIA  3,  ILLINOIS 


with  Johnson 

GRUBBING 

TONGS 


The  proven  liest  and  cheaiiesi 
tiiethod  of  ctearinx  tree^  up  to 
12**  base  diameter  and  all  Itrush  is 
with  the  John>ofi  GKlTUn.NG 
T(».\GS.  ALL  TKKES— .Ma¬ 
ple,  Ileevh,  LocUNt,  Willow, 

Sycamore,  Gak,  Spruce. 

Hemlock,  fruit  trees, 
etc.,  come  out  easily, 
quickly,  i>eimanently 
—HIM ITS  A.\I> 

No  pick  or  mattock  : 
e>'»ary.  Hook  the 
around  the  grouth  and  pull. 

No  freezing  or  Nlippmg.  Heavy 
steel  con'^truction.  lletter  than 
bullduzing  or  log  chain's.  Kxery 
farmer  need"  one.  If  ymir  dealer 
offler  from  U'i.  I'KRFOK.MA.Nt  E  Gr.Mt.VNl  EEl)  GK 
MGNEV  kEKrNUEU.  Send  check,  M.G.  No  CGI>  >. 
Write  for  folder. 

MODEL  52 

(Trees  up  to  5'*  tMa.)  use  with  any 
tractor.  Wt.  19  lb. 

MODEL  121 

MODEL  121  (Treex  up  to  12"  base 
diam.)  Trees  larger  than  5"  re¬ 
quire  tracklayer  icrawierl  or  half¬ 
track.  or  wheel  t.vpe  tractor  with 
lO.tMXi  draw  bar  pull.  Wt.  36 


aimift  suppl>  you. 
MtANTEEl) 
d.G.  No  CG 

$9.85 

S1.2S  R.P.  «i 
t  of  Miss,  si 

$19.75.. 

Shipped  Express 


RE-BO  MFC.  CO. 


329-B  Madifon  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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awful  it  tastrs:  with  rats,  wf  must  pro¬ 
vide  a  drusf  that  won’t  even  add  an  off 
llavor  to  pure  water.” 

How  to  L'se  Warfarin 

'I'he  eoneentrate  is  sold  under  many  brand 
names,  but  with  the  name  Warfarin  on 
the  paekage,  either  as  a  eoneentrate  or  as 
a  prepared  bait.  In  preparing  the  bait  the 
eoneentrate  with  .5  per  cent  Warfarin  is 
mixed  with  corn  meal  or  a  mixture  of  corn 
meal,  and  ground  wheats,  oats  and  barley 
at  the  rate  which  gives  a  ratio  of  1  to 
4000  of  the  pure  Warfarin. 

Since  Warfarin  itse  lf  has  no  taste  to 
which  rats  react  it  is  imjjortant  to  keep 
any  unpleasant  flavors  from  contaminat¬ 
ing  the  bait.  Clc-an  utensils  are  usc-d  in 
which  one  part  Warfarin  concentrate  is 
mi.xed  with  19  parts  fre-shly  ground  corn 
meal.  After  mixing  the-  bait  until  no  trace 
of  the  concemtrate  can  be  found  it  is 
placed  in  c  lean  containers  and  is  rc-ady 
for  use-.  1  he  containc'i  should  not  be-  ovc-r 
three  inches  high,  a  codee  can  or  dish 
dtx'S  very  well,  and  should  be-  placed 
within  easy  access  of  a  rat.  I'he  rat,  after 
all,  must  be  able  to  get  to  the  poison 
even  when  he  is  so  wc'ak  that  he  shambles 
rather  than  trots  along.  Sc  veral  bait  sta¬ 
tions  are  usually  set  up  on  a  farm  wher- 
e\er  there  are  rats  oi-  uhe-re  the  rats  arc- 
known  to  feed.  I'he  bait  dish  should  be 
protected  from  othc-r  animals  by  placing 
it  under  an  orange  crate  with  slat  sides 
where  the  rat  can  c-ntc-r  but  other  animals 
c  annot,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  tunnel  formed 
by  a  board  nailed  in  a  leaning  position 
against  a  wall.  I'here  are  regular  rat 
c  reep-feedc-rs  on  the  market  for  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  be-  really  fancy.  Dr. 
Link  sugge-sts  that  the  simpler  the  pro¬ 
tective  structure  the  better  just  so  it  will 
keep  cats  and  dogs  and  particularly  pigs 
away  from  the  bait. 

The  bait  stations  should  be  visited  c-v- 
ery  day  for  the-  first  week  and  every  other 
day  for  the  following  week  to  make  sure 
that  thc-re  is  always  plenty  of  tasty  bait 
in  front  of  the  rats  at  all  times.  They  must 


MIDGET  IV2" 


For  farm  u.ses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  ft.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 
GORMAN-RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES: 


The 

Midfret 

1'..* 

'  —  wtrt. 

62 

lbs.  —  5.500 

G.P.H. 

The 

1‘eliran 

2" 

—  WLTt. 

70 

lbs.  —  7.500 

G.H.H. 

The 

Hawk 

2" 

—  Wigt. 

no 

lbs.  —  10.000 

O.P.H. 

The 

Eairle 

3" 

—  WKt. 

117 

lbs.  —  18.000 

G.P.H. 

Send  /or  Bulletin  7-LW-I3 


V  THE  GORMAN-RUPP  CO. 

'  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


Nothing  like  it  ever  in  print  before.  Never  before  such 
endorsements  from  top  leaders  in  the  farm  field.  Never  be¬ 
fore  such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  farmers.  More  than 
1 35,000  copies  snapped  up  in  the  first  few  months.  Four 
big  printings  failed  to  fill  the  demand.  Now,  with  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies  distributed,  it  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  out  how  many  more  will  be  needed.  To  get 
this  information,  Mr.  Stamm  has  decided  to  LEND  A  COPY 
—  free  of  charge  —  to  every  farmer,  breeder  and  livestock 
raiser  in  America,  and  then  print  the  number  required. 


WITH  the  >hort.igc  of  X'eteririarians  reaching  a  'tage  of 

crisis,  Mr.  Stamm’s  contribution  to  the  life  and  health  of  farm 


No  charge— no  obligation— just 
borrow  it—  read — and  return  it 


Mr.  G.  W.  Stamm  wants  to 
lend  you  a  copy  of  this 
amazing  book  -  free! 


animals  may  be  the  means  ol  saving  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  for  you.  The 
“\’etcrinary  Guide”  shows  you  how  to  pinch-hit  for  the  missing  N’eterinarian  with 


accuracy  and  cfTectiveness. 

In  its  384  carefully  indexed  pages,  you  turn 
instantlv  to  the  disease  vou  suspect  in  your 
animal.  In  a  minute  or  less,  you  check  the 
ssmptoms.  Manv  diseases  have  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  ssmptoms.  How  are  \ou  to  tell  which  of 
the  several  diseases  to  treat  for?  The  associated 
ssmptoms  give  \ou  the  clue.  You  don’t  read 
through  masses  of  medical  historv  or  struggle 
with  medical  or  scientific  words.  No,  you  read 
all  about  everv  disease  in  words  so  simple  a 
schoolboN  can  understand  them  —  vou  look  at 
pictures  so  clear  that  they  tell  a  story  almost 
without  words. 


for  vou  to  read.  He  will  lend  vou  his  book  for 
a  full  week.  Just  like  borrowing  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  Read  everv  word  of  it.  Look  at  the  more 
than  230  pictures.  Studv  the  simple  but  highlv 
accurate  chart  that  shows  you  how  to  diagnose. 
Learn  about  every  disease  that  strikes  cattle, 
horses,  swine,  shee|^  chickens,  and  other  live¬ 
stock.  Then,  if  you  are  willing  to  be  without 
this  valuable  book  —  return  it  to  the  Windsor 
Press  bv  mail.  You  will  not  owe  a  penny.  You 
will  not  be  under  the  slightest  obligation.  .And 
no  salesman  will  call  on  you. 

NO  MONEY  —  NO  DEPOSIT  —  NO  C.O.D. 


TELLS  WHAT  IT  IS— TELLS  WHAT  TO  DO! 

Then  —  on  the  same  pages  vou  are  told 
whether  the  disease  is  curable.  If  not,  vou  are 
advised  what  to  do  to  prevent  its  spread  to 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  If  curable,  you  are  given 
the  exact  treatment  to  start  at  once.  Not  only 
what  medicine,  vaccine,  or  serum  to  give,  but 
how  to  give  it,  illustrated  with  simple  pictures, 
photographs,  and  diagrams  that  anvone  can  fol¬ 
low.  It’s  like  having  a  skilled  Veterinarian 
SHOW  YOU  HOW. 

ADOPTED  BY  26  STATES 

No  wonder  Louis  Bromfield  of  the  famous  Mal¬ 
abar  Farm  says,  “This  is  a  book  no  farmer 
should  be  without.”  No  wonder  Dallas  H. 
Burch,  former  official  of  the  Bureau  of  .\nimal 
Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  willing  to  act  as  Editor  of  this 
valuable  work,  checking  every  statement  for 
accuraev  —  every  instruction  for  its  practical 
use.  No  wonder  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says : 
“This  book  is  well  suited  for  practical  farm 
guidance  in  the  care,  treatment,  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  common  ailments  and  diseases  of 
livestock.”  .And  the  Las  Cruces  Citizen  World 
wrote :  “Never  has  a  book  received  such  an 
overwhelming  reception  from  livestock  raisers 
and  farmers.”  In  use  throughout  the  Nation,  it 
has  now  been  approved  in  26  states  for  V'et- 
erans-on-the-Farm  training  programs. 

LOANED  TO  YOU  FOR  A  FULL  WEEK 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  imagine  its 
value  to  vou.  Mr.  Stamm  has  arranged  with 
the  Windsor  Press  to  mail  a  cop\  free  of  charge 


But  if  you  want  to  keep  the  Guide  for  your 
own  permanent  use,  send  only  $3.95  in  full 
pa\ment.  There  is  no  catch  to  this  offer.  The 
Windsor  Press  —  Division  of  Popular  Me¬ 
chanics  Magazine  —  guarantees  that  everv 
word  here  is  true.  See  before  vou  buv.  You 
be  the  sole  judge.  If  \ou  buv,  vou  do  so  be¬ 
cause  you  KNOW  the  Guide  may  easily  be 
worth  hundreds  of  times  its  small  cost. 

NO  RED  TAPE  —  JUST  SEND  NAME 

No  red  tape.  Just  send  vour  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon.  The  V’eterinarv  Guide  will  be 
mailed  to  vou  postage  prepaid.  You  simplv 
borrow  it  for  a  full  week.  Send  the  coupon  at 
once  because  this*  offer  may  not  be  repeated  in 
this  magazine. 

THE  WINDSOR  PRESS,  Dept.  3512 

200  East  Ontario  St.  Ckicogo  11,  III. 


Th*  Windsor  fross,  Dopt.  3512 
200  East  Ontario  St.,  Chieoqo  11,  III. 

I  will  accept  Mr.  Statiinrs  offer  to  Itorrow  a  coyty  of 
his  book  for  se\en  days’  reading-  If  I  want  to  keep  it 
for  my  own  u>e.  I  will  reoiit  $3.95  in  full  payment.  If 
it  does  not  >uit  my  needs,  1  will  return  it  a  week  after 
it  arrive-**  and  I  will  not  owe  you  anythinK-  No  cost. 
No  oliliKation.  And  it  is  understood  that  no  sale>man 
will  call.  Mail  Itook.  po^taKe  prep/tid.  to 

Name . 

».  R.  # . 

City . . . State .  . 
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CONTROLLED  MOISTURE 

IRRIGATION  PAYS  OFF! 

READ  WHAT  DELMAR  SCHULTZ,  FARMER  AT 
TULARE,  SO.  DAKOTA,  HAS  TO  REPORT 


No  Bolts 


No  Rivots 


MOULTON  fel* 

IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


MOULTON 
QUICK  COUPLER 


ENGINEERED  FOR  YOUR  FARM'S 
CONDITIONS 

AN  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM  SIZED  FOR  EVERY 
NEED 

PATENTED  COUPLER  —  BEST  IN  THE  FIELD 
BACKED  BY  13  YEARS'  IRRIGATION 
EXPERIENCE 

Users  Mojiton  Ifigation  Equipment  are  constantly  reporting  success  s'ories  similar 
to  this.  Profits  ere  increased,  even  in  wet'  years,  whl'e  dro-th  losses  are  no  longer  a 
danger.  Doubling  and  even  tripling  of  yields  are  no*  uncommon  among  users.  Moulton 
Controlled  Mois+ure  Systems  socn  pay  for  tnemse'ves.  Remember  .  .  .  only  Moultcr 
Systems  have  the  Moulton  Fle«lble  Quick  Couce''  combined  wi*h  aluminum  pipe  and 
folding  handles  that  afford  the  easiest  coupling  and  uncoupling  from  carrying  position. 


A  Completely  Welded  Unit  A  FULL  LINE  OF  SPRINKLERS  &  PUMPING  UNITS.  FREE  PLAT  CHART  A  FOLDER 


Moulton  Irrigation  Company 

WRITE  BOX  C2  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  .  .  .  WITHROW,  MINNESOTA 


like  n  at  Ms  low 


V/a  X  2V4 

PERKEO I 

ORIGINALLY  ^49*^ 

NOW  *39®® 

YOU  SAVE  $10.00 


Yet  nothing  has  been  changed!  AM  Perkeo  features 
hove  been  retained!  This  camera's  tremendous  popularity  with  thousand^  of 
picture  fans  permitted  Voigtiander  to  step  up  production  and  streamline  its 
operation,  effecting  tremendous  savings.  We  pass  these  savings  on  to  you.  Perkeo  I 
takes  12  pictures  on  o  roll  of  120  or  620  film,  accepts  oil  types  of  spools. 
Small,  light,  compact  and  streamlined.  Voskor  f4.5  lens  in  Prontor  shutter.  Speeds 
to  1  /200  second  plus  built-in  flash  contact.  It  looks  good  —  it  feels  good  —  it  is 
good.  It's  one  of  the  best  camera  buys  today. 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED. 

ADO  POSTAGE. 

1 10  W*st  Z2m4  StTMt 
110  W**t  31>t  Str**t 
N«w  Y*rfc  1,  N.  Y. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE  4-i*oo 


get  Warfarin  into  their  systems  regularly 
and  often  to  kill  them.  If  the  rats  go  with¬ 
out  Warfarin  for  three  or  four  days  they 
will  start  to  recover  and  will  have  to  start 
their  (ourse  of  poison  all  over  again. 

As  the  days  go  by,  less  and  less  bait  is 
taken  until  the  rat  eolony  is  (ompletely 
killed  olT.  After  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  two  or  three  stations  supplii  d  with 
bait  in  order  to  take  eare  of  any  migrant 
rats  whii  h  come  onto  the  farm.  'I'hese  sta¬ 
tions  need  b<’  \isited  about  ome  or  twice 
a  month. 

After  the  bait  has  been  out  for  three  or 
four  days  it  might  be  well  to  watt  h  lor 
dead  or  dying  rats.  Whai  k  the  live  ones 
over  the  head,  if  possible,  and  burn  or 
bury  them.  It  is  possible  for  eats,  dogs,  or 
pigs  to  be  poisoned  by  eating  these  rats, 
but  they  would  ha\c  to  eat  seveial  eai  h 
day  over  a  week  or  two-week  period.  1  he 
rats,  iiu  identally.  may  die  any  place.  II 
they  die  in  their  burrows,  as  they  most 
often  do,  there  will  be  very  little  smell 
from  them.  If  they  should  die  in  the  walls 
of  the  house,  they  are  bound  to  prodm  e  a 
rich,  full-bodied  stem  h.  Living  with  su(  h 
a  smell  until  it  exhausts  itself  is  bound  to 
be  downright  annoying.  .\  spray  will  helj) 
kill  the  odor  if  the  material  can  be  squirted 
on  or  near  the  rat.  In  the  early  stag»-s  a 
spray  made  of  8  oumes  zinc  chloride,  ,') 
ounces  common  salt  and  74  ounies  ol 
water  is  efTeetive  (though  it  lea\es  some 
white  crystals  on  the  surface). 

Warfarin  in  Water 

The  problem  of  how  to  tempt  rats  into 
eating  poison  bait  when  they  weic  li\ing 
in  a  granar\’  with  thi-ir  burrow  s  in  <  orn 
and  their  nests  lined  with  wheat  and  oats 
was  solved  when  Dr.  Link  worked  out  a 
new  formulation  of  the  poison  whidi 
made  it  water  soluble.  Rats  drink  about 
three  times  as  mu(  h  water  as  they  eat  dry 
food,  so  here  was  their  .-Xchilles  heel.  'I  he 
trouble  was  that  the  original  Warfarin  did 
not  dissolve  in  water  and  the  slight«-st  taste 
or  smell  would  be  more  easily  detected  in 
water  than  in  feed.  The  new  water-seeluhle 
Warfarin  has  overcome  these  difhdilties. 

Warfarin  which  is  to  be  used  in  water  is 
coated  on  grains  of  sand  at  the  old  ratio 
of  99..')  per  cent  sand  to  ..o  per  cent  poison. 
The  coated  sand  is  then  packaged  in  '/i 
ounei'  packets  which  will  give  a  ratio  of 
1  part  Warfarin  to  20.000  parts  of  water 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  FOR  37  YEARS 

Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 

SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 

BURLINGAME,  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

45  West  45lh  Street  1S8  Main  Street 

New  York  3$.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  Conn. 

Luxemburf  2-1S46  Putnam  8'$866 
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when  mixed  with  one  quai  t  of  water.  The  inixiiiR  is  veiy  simple. 
The  eontents  of  one  pat  kage  of  Warfarin-impresnated  sand  is 
poured  into  a  quart  jar;  a  quart  of  fresh  (lean  water  is  added: 
a  baby  ehiek  fountain  is  fitted  onto  the  jar  which  is  then  up¬ 
ended  and  is  ready  for  use.  The  jars  of  water,  like  the  bait  pans 
are  placed  where  the  rats  li\e  and  are  kept  filled  with  poisoned 
water.  I'he  water  must  be  protec  ted  atjainst  other  iarm  animals. 

Dr.  Link  is  partit  ularly  pleased  at  having  thought  of  sand  as 
the  (airier  tor  water  soluble  Warfarin.  “It’s  the  safest  thing  in 
tile  world,”  he  said,  “and  you’ll  agree  with  me  if  you  have  ever 
tried  to  eat  a  sandwic  h  that  has  sand  on  it.  person  just  can’t 
eat  sand  whether  it’s  on  spinach  or  in  a  W  arfarin  package.  Heside 
that  it  is  good  because  it  is  stable,  adds  no  flavor  to  the  water, 
drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  watering  fountain  and  doesn’t  dis¬ 
turb  the  rats,  and  is  easy  to  get.” 

Until  now  the  Government  has  permitted  the  water  soluble 
Warfarin  to  be  used  only  in  ( ommereial  granaries.  For  their  first 
test  last  summer  a  large  heavily  rat-infested  elevator  was  ( hosen. 
riiis  elevator  had  more  rats  than  the  city  of  Hamlin  before  the 
Pied  Piper  did  his  great  job  of  flute  playing.  In  spite  of  the  pres- 
eiK  (•  of  water  nearby,  and  (‘ven  though  there  was  not  a  three-day 
jieriod  during  the  test  when  they  didn’t  have  rain,  the  rats  drank 
the  (  lean,  fresh  poison.  In  two  weeks  not  a  single  live  rat  (ould 
be  found.  Half  as  many  bottles  of  poison  as  were  used  in  the 
extermination  are  now  kept  at  strategic  points  around  the  prem¬ 
ises  to  catch  visiting  rats  as  they  arrive.  The  bottles  whit  h  are 
kept  outside  can  be  electrically  warmed  during  the  winter.  Rats 
picfer  water  at  .50  degrees  to  cold  snow. 

Can  You  Get  Poisoned  ? 

To  the  .American  public  who  is  used  to  reading  of  accidental 
and  not-so-accidental  deaths  caused  bv  rat  poison  the  (juestion 
immediately  ari.ses  as  to  the  danger  of  using  Warfarin.  Warfarin 
is  a  poison  and  it  can  kill  man  and  farm  animals,  but  it  must 
be  taken  regularly  over  a  period  of  days  to  do  so.  We  and  out 
livestock  are  not  as  sust  eptible  to  it  as  are  rats  so  we  would  have 
to  take  it  in  much  grt'ater  doses- — first  to  make  up  for  our  greater 
size  and  second  to  make  up  for  our  lat  k  of  sensitivity.  The  order 
of  sensitivity  to  the  poison  adjusted  to  milligrams  of  Warfarin 
to  killograms  of  body  weight  goes  from  rats  and  mite  which  are 
the  most  sensitive,  to  pigs.  cats.  dogs.  man.  rabbits,  ruminants, 
and  chickens.  .After  the  baby  chick  is  10  days  old  it  is  able  to 
live  and  grow  on  mash  which  has  enough  Warfarin  in  it  to 
kill  rats. 

“So  far  we  have  had  two  cat  deaths  claimed,  but  not  proved, 
to  have  been  caused  by  Warfarin.”  Dr.  Link  said.  “We  have  had 
one  group  ot  pigs  killed  when  Warfarin  was  mixed  into  their 
feed  by  mistake — they  meant  to  put  in  antibiotics.  .And  we  have 
had  two  attempted  suicides.  Warfarin  is  just  not  the  stuff  for 
''uicides — you  have  to  keep  at  it  for  several  days.  Both  would-be 
suicides  changed  their  minds  after  five  days  when  thev  began 
bleeding  badly  at  the  nose  and  went  to  their  doctors  who  gave 
thc'm  a  good  shot  of  vitamin  K  and  both  recovered.  I’hat  is  what 
you  should  do,  incidentally,  if  Warfarin  is  taken  by  mistake.” 
The  safety  factor,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  poison  must 
be  taken  regularly  over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  known  that  the 
intrepid  Dr.  Link  personally  has  tasted  manv  bate  lies  of  Warfarin 
in  order  to  make  sure  there  is  no  unusual  flavor  c  reepin<i  into 
the  manufacturing  of  it. 

Warfarin  should  be  treated  as  a  poison,  but  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  it  is  not  as  dangcTous  as  most  poisons.  .So  far  there 
have  bc'cn  no  cases  of  allergv’  reported  bv  vvork«‘is  in  Dr.  Link’s 
laboratorv’  or  in  the  plants  where  Warfarin  is  made*  or  from 
people  who  have  got  the  poison  on  their  hands  when  thev  mixed  it. 

.Are  There  Warfarin  Resistant  Rats? 

When  DDT  was  first  tried  our  fly  problem  appeared  to  be  solved 
until  resistant  flies  developed  whic  h  c  ould  live  with  our  sprays 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  fly  population.  Will  we  develop 
a  race  of  rats  and  mic  e  which  are  immune  to  Warfarin  poison¬ 
ing?  Dr.  Link  thinks  not.  “In  the  first  place  there  isn’t  a  flv  that 
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What  is  a  REAL  diesel? 

Sheppard  is  a  re<i/  diesel  .  .  .  inside  and  out 
.  .  .  built  by  specialists  who  build  nothing 
but  diesels.  Heavyweight  flywheel  .  .  .  spray 
cooled  pistons  .  .  .  main  bearings  at  each  end 
and  between  each  throw  »>f  the  crankshaft 
...  all  indicate  thl^OOrc  real  diesel  charac¬ 
ter  of  Sheppard  design.  With  this  heavy-duty 
construction,  Sheppard  Diesels  can  use  an 
extremely  high  22  to  1  compression  ratio  to 
obtain  extreme  operating"  ■  efficiency  with  a 
TSrV  fuel  cost  saving. 

Do  you  need  a  Sheppard  Diesel? 

If  Yc  c'f  your  present  tractor  fuel  bill  is 
worth  saving  .  .  .  yciu  need  a  Sheppard.  You 
can’t  afford  anything  less.  Sheppard  is  the 
one  diesel  with  a  simplified  fuel  injection 
system  that  can  be  serviced  in  the  field.  This 
one  feature  alone  has  made  Sheppard  the 
first  row-crop  Diesel  farm  tractor  to  receive 
uidesprend  acceptance.  Sheppard  Diesels 
offer  a  sure  way  to  cut  high  farm  costs.  Buy 
a  Sheppard  Diesel  with  its  75^^  fuel  cost 
savings  to  ease  the  squeeze  on  yteur  farm 
profits. 


ESEL’S  THE  POWER 


THE  DIESEL 
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1  Sheppard  Diesels  Honover,  Pa. 

2  Send  latest  Sheppard  folder  as  checked; 

1  Q  Troctors  Q  Culfivofor*  [3  Plonlori  Q  Locidert 


_  ft.  f.  0.: 

DEALERS:  Q  Check  to  see  if  froiuhise  is  ovoilcible. 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
...  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  .  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models. 
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All  leading  rodenticides  today  con¬ 
tain  warfarin... because  warfarin  is 
the  most  effective  rat  and  mouse  killer 
known  to  science.  Be  sure  any  roden- 
ticide  you  buy  contains  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  chemical.  Look  for  it  under 
different  brand  names  (complete  or 
in  form  ready  to  mix)  at  drug,  hdwe., 
feed,  seed,  dept,  stores.  Use  warfarin 
first  for  protection  that  will  last 
against  costly,  filthy  rats  and  mice. 

warfarin 

U.  S.  Polant  No.  3,423,578 
AftoHiar  REWARD  of  RESEARCH  From 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Madison  •  Wisconsin 

FREE  BULLETINS  ON  REQUES7...VirRin  DEPT.  Q12 


is  resistant  to  DDT,”  he  says.  “There  are 
flies  whieh  are  resistant  to  DDT  in  the 
quanteities  we  find  it  safe  to  use.  We  and 
our  animals  are  the  limiting  factor  in  using 
stronger  doses  of  DDT.  With  Warfarin  we 
are  liu  ky  in  that  rats  and  mice  are  the  most 
susceptible  to  the  poisons  and  we  have 
been  able  to  set  the  dosaijt'  at  a  very  high 
level  for  rats  and  mice  without  b«'ing 
dangerous  to  other  animals.”  He  picked 
up  a  five-gram  weight  whieh  weighs 
slightly  less  than  a  twenty-fiv('  cent  piece. 
“We  figure  that  the  rat  might  eat  this 
amount  of  bait  the  first  day.  tually  he 
eats  mudi  more  than  that,  but  if  he  ate 
one-fifth  as  mu(  h.  just  one  gram  of  bait, 
each  day  for  five  days  it  would  still  be 
enough  to  kill  him.  .\fter  killing  five 
thousand  rats  in  the  laboratory  and  bait¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  farms.  I  haw  yet  to  find 
a  resistant  rat.”  Old  and  young,  male  and 
female  rats  are  all  susceptible  though 
pregnant  females  seem  to  be  the  most 
easily  killed. 

Some  Exterminators  Didn't  Tike  \\  arfarin 
Many  exterminators  did  not  care  for  this 
new  product.  They  are  licensed  to  use 
poisons  which  are  fast  and  dc-adly  and 
they  would  prefc-r  to  gc-t  their  job  done 
quickly.  Warfarin  leciuires  ten  or  twelve 
rc-turn  visits  to  the  job  to  keep  the  bait 
stations  filled  as  eompaivd  to  two  or  three- 
visits  which  thc-y  make  with  thc-ir  fast¬ 
acting  poisons.  Some  jobs,  however,  are 
more-  c  ffieientlv  handled  with  Warfarin. 

It  is  the-  knowledge  of  such  total  vic¬ 
tories  as  have-  been  won  in  hundrc'ds  of 
rat-infe-sted  granaries  where  water-solu¬ 
ble  Warfarin  has  killed  off  eveiy  last  rat. 
that  cause  d  Dr.  Link  to  make  his  claim 
that  in  Ic-ss  than  .50  years  we  could  have- 
a  rat-free  country,  .\fter  he-  had  made- 
this  asse  rtion  he  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  mane-  of  hair  and  smiled.  “.\  fric-nd 
of  mine  said  to  me-  the  other  day.  ‘Link. 
whc-ne'\er  you  gc-t  dc-pressc-d  or  down  in 
the  mouth,  rc-mc-mbe-r  this:  c-vei-\-  yc-ar 
rats  dc-stroy  as  much  food  in  .■\merica 
as  two  hundred  thousand  farmers  can 
produce-,  and  they  cause  all  sorts  of  siek- 
ness  to  bexit.  So  when  you  get  low  just 
think,  you’ll  be-  saving  the  haivest  of  two 
hundred  thousand  farmers  and  kc'cping 
us  from  getting  the  plague — after  vou’re 
dead.’  ” 
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TOP  Production— Both  Milk 
and  Beef  from  RED  POLLS 

In  the  Itofl  Pftll  the  vame  c.-sttle  prtf 
f^uoe  me.it  an«l  iiiilk.  Hetl  Polls  prcMiucc 
milk  ecftnfiuilciilly  under  general  farm 
remdittons  at  the  same  time  prtMlurin^ 
rarcaoses  aii<l  rutN  that  itlea^e  Ixtth 
I  acker'i  ami  <■^tn*.umer•..  That  two  way 
ahilltv  is  dual  purpose.  It  means  that 
a  fteneral  farmer  using  Ht^d  PtdLs  Is  in 
a  {Mksltion  to  vary  his  management  to 
meet  lire  ev(>r  elianging  rondltlirns  of 
labor.  f«*e«l  supply  ami  m.*srkets. 


RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

3275-FQ  Holdrcqe  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


You  Will  Enjoy  Raising 
PILGRIM  GEESE 

—  particularly  a  beautiful  pair  from  the  out- 
standinq  flock  which  continues  to  win  the 
coveted  '  olues"  at  the  principal  waterfowl 
shows.  They  just  won  three  of  the  four  top 
awards  at  the  Honesdale  Pllqrim  Jamboree 

—  the  largest  class  of  Pilgrims  ever  judged. 

GRETA  H.  HALDT 

(MRS.  H.  P.  HALDT) 

Birch  Corners  Beenton,  New  Jersey 


let  8i£S  Make 
Money  and  Honey 
for  Vou! 


Easy  to  raise,  fascinating  — 
sou  make  good  money.  Im¬ 
proves  your  crops  —  often 
doubles  the  \ield  of  clover 


and  alfalfa  seed,  etc. — valu¬ 
able  in  orchards.  Inexpensive — requires 
verv  little  of  \our  time 
Send  $1,110  (or  l)Ook  -‘First  I.e-sons  in  Bf;--keeping’’ 
and  six  months  subscription  to  leading  liee  iiiaga- 
zine.  Or  ‘.end  for  infcrniation  alsotit  complete  Itee 
raising  outfits,  including  the  Ix-es.  Write  today! 


American  Be*  Journal,  Box  N,  Hamilton,  III. 
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A  Papec  Forage  Harvester  tuo  features  not  found 
in  other  harvesters  which  enable  it  to  handle  all 
forage  crops  faster,  easier  and  cheaper 

Handles  both  hay  and  row  crops  .  .  .  full  52" 
width  hay  pick-up  .  .  .  patented  silage  shelf  on 
row-crop  attachment  gives  more  capacity  .  .  . 
axles  individually  adjustable  backward,  forward, 
up  and  down  for  row  ridge  clearance  and  bal¬ 
ance  .  .  .  adjustable  hay  pick-up  fingers  .  .  . 
bigger  wheels  and  tires  for  easier  draft  .  .  .  and 
Papecs  handle  down  and  tangled  crops  which 
other  harvesters  can’t  cut. 

Vet  with  all  these  features,  pound  for  jX)und  a 
Papec  Forage  Harvester  costs  less  than  other  makes. 


PapeC  Haiimur  Mills  are  in  a  class  bs 
themselves.  •  Everv  Papec  Mill  is  CiU.\R- 
.VNTEED  to  grind  any  dr\  feed  to  any 
desired  fineness  F.\S  l  ER  and  CHE.XPER 
than  any  other  mill  in  the  same  power 
class. 

For  complete  information  on  Papec 
Forage  Harvesters  or  Papec  Hammer 
Mills,  see  vour  Papec  dealer  or  write  u* 
for  FREE  BOOKLETS.  Papec  Machine 
Co.,  1  19  East  Main  Street,  Shortsville, 
New  York. 
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'Mh  HhovfN!  <*an 
ns  a  llirht  bult* 


MARCN  (Fire.nirhtlnff) — Water  A^NIL  fTHIli 
Pump  It  rea<!v  to  flffht  Are.  b>-e  plow, 
pump  out  f!oo<1e<l  cellar.  IrrU  With  your 
irate  lawn,  tnray  trarden  and  can  prepare 
orchards.  in  one  oi>erat 


JUNE  Kultlvatlnr  tirai>es»  — 
flOToTII.I.KK  la  the  handiest, 
most  SCI entlflcal I V  deslirned 
machine  ever  built  for  cultl« 
vatlntr. 


JULY  iLawn  Mowlnsl 
Mowlntr  lasts  ail  te^ 
KOTOTII.I.KK’.S  I.awi 
attachment  la  faniou' 
and  p«‘rfornianc<'!  I 
untrlmmed  edtre'«! 


AUGUST  (Mulch  Mowtnc»  — 
From  early  Sprinq  to  late  Fall 
no  eas|<>r  wav  l«i  mow  weeds 
than  with  new.  low-mst  Rotary 
Mower  attachment!  It’s  a 


SIFTCMBCII  (IJiwn  Maklniri —  0€ 

Kototllllnir  In  the  experts’  wav  Ia‘ 
to  make  new  lawns  and  re* 
make  old  ones  In  sprintr  and 
Fall.  Roll  It  and  sradc  It 
with  a  KOTOTIU.ER. 


onuHisttnc 

'<iiniM)stlnir 
of  manv 

. 'ou  can  Imnmve  vi»ur 

soil  from  earliest  fe»i)rii);r  rlaht 
Into  late  Fall! 


Name 


Jl  (Mawlnv  Fire  DCCCMBCII  (fireenhouso  Into* 
C'ut  timber,  pulp  riori  — *  (Greenhouse  oi>erators 
wood,  fence  posts  the  world  over  use  ROTU* 
TILLKR'S  new  Roto-  TIU.KR.S.  It's  a  year*'rouiul 
rrator;  Chain  Saw.  monev*rnaker. 


Does  as  Much  as  8  Hired  Men 

■  NEW  1953  GASOLINE-ELECTRIC  | - - 

DOES  ALL  THESE  JOBS  WITH  EASE 
Switch  Lightning-Change  Attachments  in  Seconds 


PERFORMS  MIRACLES  IN  MINUTES! 


’J'HE  New  1953  ROTOTILLER  docs  so 
many  difTcrcnt  jobs  so  well  that  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  the  speed  and  economy 
with  which  they  arc  done. 

Just  remember  that  a  ROTOTILLER 
can  do  as  much  as  8  hired  hands  in  one 
day,  and  do  it  all  for  about  $1.00.  Then 
you’ll  realize  what  tremendous  savings  in 
time  and  money  can  be  vours  when  you’re 
a  ROTOTILLER  owner. 


Today’s  answer  to  the  problems 
of  keeping  yard  and  garden  in  tip-top  shape 


H  your  ROTOTILLER.  a 
patch  of  garden  that  you  couldn’t 
dig  up  by  hand  in  a  month  of  weekends 
can  be  “plowed,  disced  and  harrowed,” 
all  readied  for  planting,  in  an  hour  or 
two. 

The  new  ROTO-LECTRIC*  Chain 
Saw  attachment,  which  can  move  right 
into  the  wood  lot  under  its  own  power, 
can  cut  down  trees  over  a  foot  through 
and  turn  them  into  enough  firewood  in 


an  hour  to  keep  your  honu-  fires  burn¬ 
ing  for  weeks.  (.And  don’t  forget  the 
absence  of  strained  backs  and  sore  mus¬ 
cles  when  \ou  do  it  with  a  RO'I'O- 
TILLER!) 

Whether  it’s  plowing  snow  or  mow¬ 
ing  lawns:  whether  it’s  hauling  topsoil 
or  pumping  water,  your  ROTO'I'IL- 
LER  does  it  more  quickly,  with  less 
effort.  Why  not  turn  your  yard  and 
garden  work  into  fun? 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


See  for  yourself,  in  thi&  big 
f^page  book  of  how*to*dc*it 
pictures,  ju'-t  what  a  ROTO- 
TILLER  ran  do  for  you.  It'» 
FREE;  there  ii  no  obli«ation. 
We  will  also  send  alomt  prices 
and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
ROIOTILI.ER  Dealer,  just  in 
case  you'd  like  a  Free  Demon- 


wood.  firewood,  fence  poet 
with  ROTDTILLKH'.S  new  Roto 
lectrlc  Generator:  Chain  Saw. 


*90T0TILLCB‘S  ru-w  Mulch  Mom'lns  Attachment  makes 
It  **a  cinch”  to  cut  down  tall  weeds,  brush,  reducing 
Are  Itacaids.  lde.-il  for  cllppln*'  fiuulCrs'  rang«‘w. 


ROTOTILLER,  Inc. 

Dept.  912,  Troy.  New  yerk 

1‘lease  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  your 
FREE  BOOK  lelline  all  about  the  New  Liithtninii- 
('hamte  KOIOTILI.ER  and  its  many  wonderful 
Liitbiniiig-Chaii'je  .\ttacbmt  nts. 


(PLE.VSE  PRINT) 


County  .  State. 


thafs  how  modern  haymaking  boosted 
^  18  cows' production  for  A.  6.  Herman! 


cutting  baled  hay  the  cows  went  down  approxi¬ 
mately  115  pounds  per  day.  In  other  words,  the 
hay  produced  in  the  Martin  Haymaker  raised 
the  production  of  the  18  cows  about  115 
pounds  per  day.  We  make  two  to  three  times 
more  hay  per  day  by  this  method  than  we  could 
by  baling.” 

You,  too,  will  find  farming  more  profitable 
.  .  .  with  new,  modern  Martin  methods  of 
conditioning  and  storing  your  crops.  Coupon 
brings  the  profit-proved  facts. 


"We  now  have  three  Martin  Haymakers,”  says 
modern  farmer  A.  G.  Herman,  Waynesfield, 
Ohio,  "the  first  one  we  purchased  now  being 
used  for  its  fifth  season.  We  have  run  tests  each 
year  for  four  years,  and  each  year  we’ve  found 
that  hay  made  in  the  Haymakers  raised  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  cows  a  considerable  amount  over 
baled  field-cured  hay. 

"This  last  winter  we  milked  18  cows.  And 
when  we  finished  feeding  all  that  was  in  one 
Haymaker  and  started  feeding  second  and  third 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS. ..HOW! 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1203  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Send  free  illustrated  folders  checked: 

□  HAYMAKERS 

□  SIIOS 

□  CORN  STORAGE 
n  GRAIN  STORAGE 

□  lARNS  AND  ARCH 
■UILOINGS 


STREET  OR  R.F.D. 


STATE 


I 


as  optional  equipment  on  its  famous 
Visionlined  tractors,  a  new  hvdraulic 


140  Fewer  Paris  than 
in  most  conventional, 
4-eYlinder,  valve-in- 
head  engines 


Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


WITH  HAND-OPERATED  CLUTCH 


UNI-MATIC  POWER  .  .  .  MM  supplies. 


unit  for  raising,  lowering,  and  control¬ 
ling  mounted  and  pull-behind  farm 
implements  while  on  the  go. 


THE  PREFERRED  2-3  PLOW  TRACTOR.,, with  plenty  of  reserve  power! 


It’s  better  to  have  plenty  of  power,  than  not 
quite  enough  when  you  need  it.  And  the  MM  Z 
has  a  reserve  of  stepped-up  power  for  drawbar, 
belt,  and  pouer  take-off  work!  Greater  piston 
displacement  of  206  cubic  inches  helps  boost 
the  power  of  the  Z  to  deliver  approximately 
36  horsepower  at  the  belt  and  about  31  horse¬ 
power  at  the  drawbar.  You  have  plenty  of  power 
when  you  need  it  ..  .  MM  economical  power  of 
proved  dependability! 

The  heavy-duty  transmission  of  the  Z  runs 
in  oil  bath  .  .  .  has  5  forward  speeds  from  2.1 
m.p.h.  to  13.1  m.p.h.  and  a  reverse  of  2.2  m.p.h. 
Large  11-38  tires  give  greater  traction  .  .  .  gear 
it  to  the  ground  for  the  roughest,  toughest 
farm  task. 

TAKE  A  LOOK  INSIDE  .  .  . 

...  at  the  roller  bearing  mounted  steering  gear 
that  gives  new  car  handling  ease  ...  at  the 
controlled  cooling  system  which  assures  uniform 
temperature  for  uniform  flow  of  M  M  economical 
power  ...  at  the  drop-forged  3  bearing  crank¬ 
shaft  ...  at  the  heavy-duty  over-center  tv/in 
disc  clutch  .  .  .  note  the  precision  cast  iron 
pistons  with  4  rings  .  .  .  study  the  full  pressure 
lubrication  system  .  .  .  marvel  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  exclusive  MM  valve  mechanism,  one  of 
the  many  quality  engineered  features  which 
enabled  MM  engineers  to  produce  a  powerful, 
dependable,  economical  engine  with  140  fewer 
moving  parts! 

Your  ‘Z  owner-neighbors’  will  mention  other 
points  of  preference: — the  liberal  use  of  oil  seals 


that  keep  out  dirt  .  .  ,  the  safe,  smooth,  com¬ 
fortable  operation  assured  by  adjustable  seat 
and  steering  wheel,  non-slip  platform,  and  con¬ 
veniently  located  controls.  They’ll  mention  the 
high  turbulence  combustion  chambers  which 
cut  fuel  consumption  .  .  .  the  easy  acces.sibility 
for  the  minimum  servicing  required.  Cylinder 
blocks  cast  in  pairs  with  side  openings  is 
another  outstanding  feature  which  is  a  point 
of  preference  for  the  MM  Visionlined  Z. 

THERE’S  A  X  TRACTOR  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  TYPE  OF  FARMING 

The  Visionlined  ZAU  has  2  front  wh»^cls  to¬ 
gether  which  by  reversing  have  a  tread  of 
12' 8  inches.  Rear  wheel  tread  is  adjustable 
from  54  to  88  inches.  For  narrow  row  crop  the 
Visionlined  ZAN  with  a  single  7.50  x  10  front 
wheel  and  54  to  88  inch  rear  wheel  tread  is  ideal. 
The  standard  tread  Visionlined  ZAS  has  a  47 
inch  front  wheel  tread  with  54  inch  or  59  inch 
rear  wheel  tread.  The  ZAE  has  a  rear  tread  of 
54  to  88  inches  and  a  front  axle  permitting 
adjustment  of  front  wheels  from  56  to  84  inches 
at  4  inch  intervals. 

From  MM  owners  and  from  your  friendly 
MM  dealer  you’ll  want  to  get  complete  facts . . . 
learn  about  all  the  points  of  preference  on  the 
Visionlined  Z  .  .  .  the  satisfaction  of  owning  the 
tractor  that  will  help  you  produce  more  at 
lower  cost!  The  Visionlined  Z  is  geared  to  the 
ground  .  .  .  preferred  for  profitable  production. 
It’s  the  “buy”  that  gets  you  more  for  your 
money. 


2<tWa<i  MM  rtCTORIES  ASSURES  DEPENDABIE  PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  FIEID 


WHEN  THEY  KNOW  THE  INSIDE  FACTS 

PROFIT- WISE  FARMERS  CHOOSE 
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